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FOREWORD AND 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

nPEflHCJIOBHE 


On the cold, clear morning of February 26,1988, we found 
ourselves sitting in a conference room of the Ministry of 
Culture of the U.S.S.R., a short half block off of the famed 
Arbat. Joined by two InterCultura advisers, John E. Bowlt and 
Roderick Grierson, we were about to begin our second formal 
meeting with our Soviet colleagues, Genrikh P. Popov, Irina 
Mikheyeva, Andrei V. Andreyev, and Pavel Khoroshilov. The 
topic was Soviet contemporary art, a subject introduced in our 
first session on the preceding Wednesday 

At that earlier meeting, devoted to a wide-ranging 
discussion of various exhibition exchanges, Mr. Popov had 
stressed the importance and vitality of younger Soviet painters, 
and suggested we consider an exhibition of their work. We 
expressed interest, and embarked with Mr. Andreyev and Mr. 
Khoroshilov on a whirlwind studio tour lasting two days. 

Convening the second session, Mr. Popov inquired about 
our tours. Mr. Smith said how impressed we had been with a 
number of artists we had visited because of the high quality and 
great vitality of their work, and stated they would be of great 
interest in the U.S. “Perhaps you might want to make an 
exhibition of their works,” replied Mr. Popov. Mr. Carmean 
observed that there were also a number of very interesting new 
artists in the United States, and proposed that both sides take 
this opportunity of new openness between our countries to do 
a show combining a selection of the best younger painters from 
both countries and, to go further, have this exhibition tour both 
the United States and the Soviet Union. After some discussion 
of practical matters, Mr. Popov moved the proposal forward, 
agreeing that this was a unique chance to create something new 
in Soviet/American art exchanges. 

By the end of this day, a formal protocol on this exhibition 
and several others had been drafted and, after tea and cookies, 


XojioflHbiM, HCHbiM yrpoM 26 (J)eBpajiH 1988 roaa Mbi 
BCTpeTHjiHCb b KOH(f)epeHij3ajie MHHHCTepcTBa KyjibTypbi 
CCCP, Ha ApbaTe, b MocKBe. B obmecTBe jx Byx 
KOHcyjibTaHTOB «HHTepKyjibTypbi» fl>KOHa EoyjiTa 
h PoaepHKa FpHpcoHa Mbi HanajiH Harne BTopoe 3aceaaHHe 

C COBeTCKHMH KOJIJieraMH-TeHpHXOM IlaBJIOBHHeM 

IlonoBbiM, UpHHOH BjiaflHCJiaBOBHOH MuxeeBOH, AHjjpeeM 
BjiaflHMHpoBHHeM AmtpeeBbiM h IlaBJiOM BjiaflbeBHHeM 
XopomHJiOBbiM. TeMOH o6cy^eHH5i 6biJio coBeTCKoe 
coBpeMeHHoe HcxyccTBO, HanaTOH Ha Harnefi nepBOH BCTpene 
Ha npeflbmymefi Hejjejie. 

3to yrpeHHee obcyacaeHHe nocBamajiocb umpoKOMy xpyry 
BonpocoB, KacaromHxcfl obMeHa BbicTaBKaMH. T-h IlonoB 
nOJJHepKHyJl 3HaHHMOCTb H >KH3Hecn0C06H0CTb MOJIOflbIX 
COBeTCKHX XyjJO)KHHKOB H nOCOBCTOBaJI 0praHH30BaTb 
3KCn03HIJHK> HX pa60T. Mbi Bbipa3HJIH 3aHHTepeCOBaHHOCTb 
h b nocjieayioiii.He jjBa aha b KOMnaHHH r-Ha AimpeeBa h r-Ha 
XopouiHJioBa OTnpaBHJiHCb b yBJieKaTejibHbiH Typ no 
MacrepcKHM. 

Co6Hpa» BTopoe 3aceaaHHe, T. IT. IlonoB 6bicTpo 
ocBeflOMHJica o HameM nyTemecTBHH. T-h Cmht, Bbipaacaa 
Harne BnenaTjieHHe ot nocemeHHH mhothx xyao>KHHKOB, 
OTMeTHJI BbICOKOe KaneCTBO H BHTaJIbHOCTb hx pa6oT 
h BbiCKa3aji TaioKe npejmojio^ceHHe, hto ohh BbBOByT k cede 
6ojibinoH HHTepec b C1IIA. «Ax! Bo3mo>kho Bbi xothtc 
caejiaTb hx BbicraBKy,» — BOCKjiHKHyji r-H IlonoB. 

T-h KapMHH 3aMeTHji, hto b CI1IA Taic^ce mhoto HHTepecHbix 
xyaoacHHKOB h npeanojio>KHJi obeHM CTOpOHaM 
npOfleMOHCTpHpOBaTb HOByK) OTKpbITOCTb HaiHHX aByX CTpBH 
h 0praHH30BaTb BbiCTaBKy, Ha KOTOpyio 6yayT OTobpaHbi 
jiynuiHe pa6oTbi MOJioflbix MacTepOB o6ohx rocyaapcTB. A 
TaioKe b 6y^ymeM caejiaTb ee nepeflBH^cHOH b C11IA 
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was signed by Popov, Smith, and Carmean. In adjourning the 
session, Irina Mikheyeva remarked, “Ladies and gentlemen, 
history has just been made in this room.” 

Thus began the exhibition that has now become 10 +10: 
Contemporary Soviet and American Painters (in diplomatic 
symmetry, the title in Russian reverses to American and Soviet). 

The organization of the exhibition was headed by Dr. 

Price, working with the staff of the Ministry of Culture, 
InterCultura, and the Modern Art Museum of Fort Worth. Her 
co-curators for the show are Graham Beal and Mr. Khoroshilov. 
To prepare for the project, Dr. Price and Mr. Beal returned to 
the Soviet Union on two extended trips, where, with Mr. 
Khoroshilov, they visited over a hundred painters in their 
studios, and saw even more works and artists in numerous 
group shows. In many instances, a meeting with one artist 
would end with the suggestion of a second or third artist—a 
kind of Moscow contemporary art networking. Seeing the 
work of an artist at a group show, or meeting one by chance in 
the company of a painter they had already visited, would lead 
on to more studio visits. Their conclusion was to limit the show 
to artists under forty years of age, and for practical reasons to 
include only ten from each country and to focus on painting 
rather than three-dimensional works. From their intense and 
personal acquaintance with the work, they then selected the ten 
Soviet painters. Returning to the U.S. and in consultation with 
Mr. Khoroshilov, Dr. Price and Mr. Beal reviewed work across 
America, finally establishing a parallel group of ten American 
artists. 

A ground-breaking international exhibition such as this 
one necessarily depends upon the efforts and generosity of 
countless individuals, and there are many to whom we owe a 
debt of gratitude. 

Our primary thanks must go to the Ambassador of the 
United States and Mrs. Jack Matlock in Moscow. Without 
their support and encouragement from the very beginning 
stages, this project would have been impossible. Their deep 
interest in the visual arts was ideally matched with a profound 
understanding of the importance of this landmark project. 
Indeed, the final contract for 10 -f 10 was signed by officials 
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h b CCCP. Ilocjie HexoToporo obcyacueHHB npaKTHnecKOH 
MeTOjjHKH, r-H FIonoB, BbmBnrafl npoeKT, corjiacHjica, hto 
3TO SyjjeT yHHKaJIBHaa B03M0;>KH0CTb C03flaTb HTO-TO HOBOe 
b OTHomeHHBx coBeTCKO-aMepHKaHCKoro KyjibTypHoro 
obMeHa. 

K KOHUy flHfl (|)OpMaJIbHbIH npOTOKOJI 3TOH BblCTBBKH 6bL7I 
cocTaBJieH h nocjie naa nounncaH nonoBbiM, Cmhtom 
h KapMHHOM. Ha 3aKJiK>HHTejibHOM 3aceaaHHH JipnHa 
MnxeeBa BOCKJiHKHyjia: «flaMbi h rocnoaa! HcropHH 
C03flaeTC5I B 3TOH KOMHaTe!» 

Tax HauHHajiacb BbiCTaBxa, KOTopaa Tenepb HMeeT 
Ha3BaHne «10+10: CoepeMenubie CoeemcKue 
u AMepuicaHCKue xydoMHUKU» (b uHiuiOMaTHnecKOH 
CHMMeTpHH pyCCKHH BapHaHT Ha3BaHHB «AMepHKaHCKHX 
H COBeTCKHX»). 

OpraHH3au,HK> 3 koio3hijhh B03rjiaBHJia jx p. npafic, paboTaa 
c coTpyflHHKaMH MHHHCTepcTBa xyjibTypbi CCCP, 
«HHTepKyjibTypbi» h My3eeM MojjepH ApT b OopT YopTe. 

Ee coxypaTopbi 3 toh BbicTaBKH — TpaM Bhji h naBeji 
XopomMJiOB. OcymecTBJiHH npoeKT, ap. npafic h t-h Bhji 
B epHyjIHCb B COBeTCKHH COK)3 H COBMCCTHO C T-HOM 
XopomHJiOBbiM noceTHJiH Sojiee 100 xyao^KHHKOB b hx 
MaCTepCKHX H npOCMOTpeJIH MHO^CeCTBO pabOT Ha pa3JIHHHbIX 
rpynnoBbix BbiCTaBKax. Macro BcrpeHH c oahhm xyao^cHHKOM 
3aKaHHHBajiHCb ero coaeHCTBHeM b 3HaxoMCTBe c apyrHMH 
npeflCTaBHTeJIBMH MOCKOBCKOrO MHpa HCKyCCTBa. 
npocMaTpHBan paboTbi b rpynnoBbix 3Kcno3Hi^HHX, BCTpenaB 
Koro-To npn noMOin,H ero xojuier, y KOTOpbix ohh yxce 
nobbiBajiH, xypaTopbi MorjiH noceraTb bojibmee ueM 
npeanojiarajiocb kojihucctbo MacTepcKHX. B pe3yjibTaTe 
jihmhtom yuacTHB xyjio>KHHKOB craji B03pacr — flo copoxa 
jieT, h npaKTHuecKHe npHHHHbi BKjnoneHHH TOJibKO 
10 MacTepoB ot xa^KjiOH CTpaHbi, OTflaBaa npH 3 tom 
npeanoHTeHHe xapTHHe, a He o6i>eMHbiM komho3hi^hhm. 
3aTeM nocjie HHTeHCHBHoro h nepcoHajibHoro 3HaKOMCTBa 
c paboTaMH, kojuickthb xypaTopoB Bbibpaji 10 coBeTCKHx 
XyflO^KHHKOB. B03BpaTHCb B CIIIA h npoflOJi^xaH 
KOHcyjibTau,HH c t-hom XopomHJiOBbiM, n-p npafic h r-H Bhji 
npocMOTpejiH paboTbi aMepHKaHCKHx xyao^cHHKOB 


from both sides at Spaso House, Ambassador and Mrs. 
Matlock’s official residence in Moscow. 

Our colleagues at the Ministry of Culture of the U.S.S.R. 
have worked long hours on this project, and at the same time, 
become our good friends: Genrikh P. Popov, chief of the 
Department of Fine Art, who sparked the exhibition by 
suggesting a show of contemporary Soviet artists and readily 
agreed to our subsequent proposal of this historic joining of 
artists to be shown in both of our countries, has continually 
been enthusiastic and (especially at some crucial points) of 
good humor. Irina Mikheyeva, of Foreign Relations, sped along 
progress on the exhibition, including traveling twice to Fort 
Worth to help advance the show’s development. Andrei V. 
Andreyev, chief of section, Department of Fine Art, assisted in 
numerous ways, from suggesting new artists to chauffeuring us 
through the Moscow snow. Pavel Khoroshilov, now head of the 
Art Combine, expedited many administrative details, while 
also serving as the co-curator of the exhibition. 

Special thanks must go to Tanya Abalova, chief of the 
Department of Information, who assisted with every phase of 
the exhibition, from artist selection in Moscow to the myriad 
details of transportation and catalogue preparation. In a very 
real sense the project would not have been possible without her. 

Other individuals in Moscow who have assisted our efforts 
in various ways are Mr. Rivkind (Mr. Khoroshilov’s deputy), 
Irina Efimovich (at Polyanka), Francisco Infante, Dimitri 
Sarabianov, chairman of the Department of Art History at 
Moscow University, and Nikolai Schukin. 

On the American side, Marla Price, chief curator of the 
Modern Art Museum of Fort Worth, and Graham W. J. Beal, 
chief curator of the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, 
have served as co-curators of the exhibition. In addition, Dr. 
Price has acted as project director for the Modern Art 
Museum, overseeing details of loans, transportation, and 
catalogue production. Roderick Grierson, vice president for 
Exhibitions/Europe of InterCultura in London, has provided an 
essential link in communication and administration between 
Fort Worth and Moscow. For InterCultura, Fort Worth, Nicole 
M. Holland, vice president for Exhibitions/U.S., has advised on 


h, b KOHeuHOM HTore, ycTaHOBHjiH napajuiejibHyio 
aMepHKaHCKyio rpynny. 

OyHaaMeHTajibHbiH npopbiB hjih MeacayHapoaHaa BbicraBKa 
THna 3TOH HeH36e>KHO 3aBHCHT OT yCHJIHH H BeJIHKOflyiUHfl 
6eCHHCJieHHbIX aHHHOCTCH, MHOH1X H3 KOTOpbIX MbI flOJDKHbl 
nobaaroaapHTb. 

Hama nepBOcreneHHaa baaroaapHOCTb nocjiy CIIIA 
b MocKBe h r-ace flacaK Mstjiok. HauajibHyio craamo 3Toro 
npoeKTa He bo3mo>kho 6buio ocymecTBHTb 6e3 hx noaaepacKH 
h oaobpeHHa. Hx rayboKHH mrrepec k BH3yajibHOMy 
HCKyccTBy naeajibHO coueTaaca c nojiHbiM noHHMaHHeM 
BaatHOCTH H 3HaHHTeJIbHOCTH npOeKTa. OKOHHaTeJIbHO 
KOHTpaKT BbICTaBKH «10 +10» 6bIJI nOJjnHCaH 0(J)Hn,HaJIbHbIMH 
npeacraBHTejiHMH obenx cTpaH b pe3HaemjHH Cnaco Xayc 
nocaa CIIIA h r-atH M3tjiok b MocKBe. 

HauiH Kojuiera b MHHHCTepCTBe KyjibTypbi CCCP 
paboTajiH c hbmh Haa 3thm npoeKTOM h oaHOBpeMeHHO crajiH 
HaiUHMH aobpbIMH apy3bHMH: TeHpHX naBaOBHH nonOB, 
HanajibHHK OTaeaa H3obpa3HTeabHoro HCKyccTBa, kto 
BaoxHOBeHHO cnocobcTBOBaji noxa3y coBpeMeHHbix coBeTCKHx 
xyao^KHHKOB h oxotho coraacnaca c HauiHM nocaeayiomHM 
npoeKTOM HCTopHuecKoro o6T>eaHHeHna xyaoatHHKOB, 
KOTopbie 6yayr npeacTaBaeHbi Ha BbicraBKax b aByx Hamnx 
CTpaHax, a Taxace coxpamia nocTOHHHbiH 3HTy3Ha3M 
h (ocobeHHO b HexoTopbix pemaiomHx MOMeHTax) xopomHH 
K)Mop. HpHHa BaaancaaBOBHa MnxeeBa — coTpyaHHK OTaeaa 
HHOCTpaHHbix CBH3eH cnocobcTBOBaaa nporpeccy BbICTaBKH, 
aBaacabi npHe3^caa b OopT YopT h noMoraa b ee noaroTOBKe. 
AHapeft BaaaHMHpOBHH AHapeeB, 3aBeayiomHH ceicnHeH 
OTaeaa H3o6pa3HTeabHoro HcxyccTBa, coaeiicTBOBaa 
Ha pa3Hbix ypoBHax opraHH3ai^HH — ot peKOMeHaaijHH 
npocMOTpa HOBbix xyao^KHHKOB ao noe3aoK Ha MamHHe 
no 3acHe^ceHHofi MocKBe. naBea BaaabeBHH XopomnaoB, 
awpeKTop xyao>xecTBeHHoro KOMbHHaTa, ynpomaa 
aaMHHHCTpaTHBHbie aeTaan h TaioKe coTpyaHHnaa c HaMH xa k 
COKypaTOp BbICTaBKH. 

Mbi Tax»ce xoTean 6bi Bbipa3HTb ocobyio baaroaapHOCTb 
TaTbaHe AbaaoBOH, HanaabHHKy OTaeaa HHC^opMaijHH, 
KOTopaa noaaepacHBaaa KaacabiH 3Tan BbICTaBKH, HauHHaa 
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a number of issues, and has overseen the development of the 
educational programs which accompany the exhibition. Beth 
Wareham and Leigh Kauffman have also provided assistance at 
key points. 

We would like to extend particular thanks to John E. 
Bowlt, professor of Slavic Languages at the University 
of Southern California, and Viktor Misiano, curator of 
Contemporary Art at the Pushkin Museum in Moscow, for 
their informative and insightful contributions to this catalogue. 
Professor Bowlt has further served as a consultant to the 
project from inception, and we have all benefited greatly from 
his extraordinary knowledge of Russian history, art history, 
and language. 

At the Modern Art Museum, research and preparation of 
catalogue materials has been ably performed by Ruth Hazel, 
curatorial associate, and Lindsay Joost, curatorial assistant. In 
addition, valuable background research was carried out by 
Deborah Gaston and Nanette Thrush, museum interns. 

The complex task of international transportation of the 
works in the exhibition has been handled by James L. Fisher, 
assistant to the director for exhibitions, and Rachael Blackburn 
Wright, registrar. Design of the installation in Fort Worth was 
the responsibility of Tony Wright, chief of the department of 
design and installation. 

At Harry N. Abrams, Inc., in New York, President Paul 
Gottlieb, who last year had overseen the Soviet/American 
publication of Soviet Art 1920s-1930s, eagerly agreed to 
embark on this publication, despite an awesome schedule of 
production deadlines. With Abrams, the Modern Art Museum 
of Fort Worth co-publish this catalogue with Aurora 
Publishers, Leningrad, for the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., again 
establishing an exhibition landmark. We wish to thank Andreas 
Landshoff and Phyllis Freeman at Abrams and Sergei 
Nizovtsev and Irina Bulgakova at Aurora. 

A number of american dealers have provided assistance, 
for which we are grateful—Josh Baer, Josh Baer Gallery, New 
York; Joseph Helman and Peter Freeman, BlumHelman 
Gallery, New York; Curt Marcus and Gordon Veneklasen, Curt 
Marcus Gallery, New York; Paule Anglim, Gallery Paule 
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c Bbidopa xyao^cHHKOB b MocKBe h KOHnaa HabjnoaeHHeM 
3a MHO)KeCTBOM HeTaJieH TpaHCnOpTHpOBKH H nOflrOTOBKH 
KaTanora. 

JJpyrwe HauiH KOJiJiern b MocKBe, kto noaaepacHBaji Hanm 

yCHJIHfl B pa3JIHMHbIX OTHOHieHHHX- T-H PmBKHHJJ, 

3aMecTHTenb r-Ha XopouiHJiOBa, HpnHa Ec|)hmobhh 
( coTpyjjHHK canoHa Ha nojiHHKe), OpamjHCKO HH(J)aHTe, 
flMHTpHH CapabbHHOB, npO(f)eCCOp HCTOpHH HCKyCCTBa 
MocKOBCKoro yHHBepcHTeTa h Hmcojian IUyKHH. 

C aMepHKaHCKOH CTopoHbi — Mapjia npawc, rjiaBHbiH 
KypaTop My3en MoaepH ApT b OopT YopTe h Tp3M 
B. JLk. Ehji, rjiaBHbiH KypaTop My3ea MoaepH ApT 
b CaH-OpaHUHCKO, paboTajiH Ka k coKyparapbi BbicraBKH. 
KpoMe toto, a-p IlpaHC Hcnojimuia ob*i3aHHOCTH awpeKropa 
npoeKTa, npocjie^KHBaH npeaocraBJieHHe Ha BbicTaBKy paboT, 
hx TpaHcnopTHpOBKy h co3aaHwe KaTanora. PoaepHK 
TpHpCOH, BHU,e-npe3HaeHT eBpOneHCKHX 3KCH03HIJHH 
«HHTepKyjibTypbi» b JIoHaoHe, obecneuHJi cymecTBeHHbie 
3BeHbH KOMMyHHKaUHH H aflMHHHCTpHpOBaHHH Me>Kay OopT 
yopTOM h Mockboh, a Taioxe npoBoanji KOHcyjibTaijHH 
no uiHpOKOMy xpyry BonpocoB h Habnioaaji cocTaBJieHHe 
ynebHOH nporpaMMbi, conyTCTByiomeH BbiCTaBKe. EeTC 
Yapx3M h JIhh Kayc})MaH ocymecTBjnuiH noMomb b KjnoneBbix 
Bonpocax. 

Mbi xoTejiH 6bi Bbipa3HTb ocobyio bnaroaapHOCTb J^KOHy 
EoyjiTy, npocf)eccopy cnaBHHCKHX H3biKOB YHHBepcHTeTa 
IO^khoh KajiH(})opHHH h BHKTopy MH3HaHO, KypaTopy no 
coBpeMeHHOMy HCKyccTBy b My3ee H3o6pa3HTejibHbix 
HCKyCCTB HM. OymKHHa B MocKBe 3a HX HH(j)OpMaTHBHOe 
h npoHHuaTejibHoe ynacrae b 3tom npoeKTe. npocJ)eccop 
EoyjiT KpoMe toto paboTan c caMoro Hanajia 
Kax KOHcyjibTaHT npoeKTa h Mbi Bee Hcnojib30BajiH ero 
TJiybOKHe 3HaHH5I pyCCKOH HCTOpHH, HCTOpHH HCKyCCTBa 
h H3biKa. PyT Xa3eji h JIhtoh JJ^kooct, coTpyaHHKaMH My3ea 
MoaepH ApT, bbuiH H3yneHbi h noaroTOBJieHbi MaTepnajibi 
ana KaTanora. KpoMe toto ueHHaa ba3a HCCJieaoBaHHB bbuia 
co3aaHa JfebopoH TacTOH h HaHeTT Tpaiu, cryaeHTaMH My3e5i. 

KoMnneKC 3aaan Me>KayHapoaHOH nepeB03KH paboT 
BbicraBKH npoxoflHJi noa pyKOBoacTBOM JJ^eHMca 



Anglim, San Francisco; Jack Tilton, Jack Tilton Gallery, New 
York; Charles Cowles and Carol Caldwell, Charles Cowles 
Gallery, New York; Edward Thorp, Edward Thorp Gallery, 
New York; Mary Boone, Mary Boone Gallery, New York; 
Ileana Sonnabend and Antonio Homem, Sonnabend Gallery, 
New York. 

No exhibition is possible without the lenders of the 
works of art, and we wish especially to acknowledge their 
participation in this show In addition to the many artists 
who lent from their own studios, several individuals have 
generously parted with paintings for the long duration of this 
international tour. 

We also wish to thank our museum colleagues in the 
United States who will host 10 +10: John R. Lane, San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art; Douglas G. Schultz, 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo, New York; Russell 
Bowman, Milwaukee Art Museum; and Christina Orr-Cahall, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.; as well as our 
Soviet counterparts who will complete the show’s itinerary in 
Moscow, Leningrad, and Tbilisi, under the direction of Vasily 
G. Zakharov, the Soviet Minister of Culture. 

We hope this show, conceived in a new spirit of 
cooperation and refreshened interest in each other’s country, 
will foster insights into the current situations in painting in the 
United States and in the Soviet Union. Finally, the most 
important individuals involved in this exhibition are the artists 
themselves. It has been our honor and privilege to bring them 
together in 10+10. 


Gordon Dee Smith 


E. A. Carmean, Jr. 


Marla Price 


JI. <Fnmepa, noMoin,HHKa anpeKTopa BbicrraBOK h apxHBapnyca 
Penneji EaaKbiopH PaHT. J],H3aHH hhctojihuhh 6biji 
ocymecTBJieH noa pyKOBoacTBOM 3aBeayiomero OTaeaoM 
aimiiHa h hhctojhujhh Tohh Paifra. 

Flojib Fotjih 6, npe3naeHT H3aaTeabCTBa Xappn 
H. 3n6paMC, kto nocaeaHHe HecKOJibKO JieT ocymecTBaaa 
Ha6jiK>aeHHe Haa coBMeerabiM coBeTCKO-aMepHKaHCKHM 
H3aaHneM «CoBeTCKoe HCKyccTBO 1920-30 roabi», HecMOTpa 
Ha KopoTKHe cpoKH, c 3HTy3Ha3MOM coraacnaca HanaTb 
npoH3BoacTBO 3Toro H3aaHHH. B nybaHKaijHH aaHHoro 
KaTaaora aaa CCCP h CIHA coBMecTHO c «3H6paMC», 

My3eeM MoaepH ApT b OopT YopTe h «HHTepKyabTypon» 
npHHHjio ynacrae H3aaTeabCTBO «ABpopa», CHOBa TeM caMbiM 
yTBepacaaa HCTopHnecKoe 3HaneHHe BbiCTaBKH. Mbi xoTean 
6bi TaioKe nodaaroaapHTb coTpyaHHKOB «3H6paMC» — 
Anapeaca JlaHauioc^a h «ABpopbi» — Ceprea HH30BijeBa 
h Hpmiy ByaraKOBy. 

AMepHKaHCKHx apT-awaaepoB, KOTOpbie noMoraan HaM — 
Jf^Koma Baepa b raaepee «Jf^com Baep», Hbio-HopK; 
JJacosec^a XeabMaHa h IleTepa OpHMaHa b raaepee «Jf>K03ec|) 
XeabMaH», Hbio-HopK; TopaoHa BeHeKaaceHa b raaepee 
«KypT MapKOC», Hbio-HopK; IJayaa 3Hra«Ma b raaepee 
«IIayab 3HraHM», CaH-OpaHijHCKo; Jfacaxa TnaTOHa 
b raaepee «,U,McaK THaTOH», Hbio-HopK; Hapaeca Koyaeca 
h Kapoa Kaaayeaa b raaepee «Hapaec Koyaec», Hbio-HopK; 
SaBapaa Topna b raaepee «3aBapa Tpon», Hbio-HopK; Mapw 
ByH b raaepee «MapH ByH», Hbio-HopK; HaeaHy CoHHa6eHa 
h Ahtohho XoMeMa b raaepee «CoHHa6eHa», Hbio-HopK. 
BbicraBKa He Moraa 6bi 6biTb ocymecTBaeHa 6e3 
aio6e3Horo npeaocrraBaeHHa xyaoatHHKaMH cbohx paboT h Mbi 
ocobeHHO npH3HaTeabHbi hm 3a hx yaacTHe b 3toh 
3KCn03HU,HH. KpOMe Toro MHOrHX XyaO>KHHKOB, KOTOpbie 
npeaocTaBHaH HaM paboTbi HenocpeacTBeHHO H3 cbohx 
MacTepcKHx h HeKOTopbix apyrnx aioaen, BeaHKoayniHo 
paccTaBniHxcH c paboTaMH aaa npoaoaacHTeabHoro 
Me^ayHapoaHoro Typa BbiCTaBKH. 

Mbi Taicace baaroaapHM Hauinx Koaaer b My3eax CIIIA, 
opraHH3aTopoB BbiCTaBKH «10 + 10»: KOHa P. JIaHHa b My3ee 
MoaepH ApT b CaH-OpaHUHCKO. flyraaca T. IHyabija 
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Bxon, 18 BbiCTaBKa npon3BejjeHHH MOJioflbix 

MOCKOBCKHX XyflO>KHHKOB, MaHOK, MoCKBa, 

ceHTH 6 pb 1988 


b rajiepee «Ajib6paHT-KHOx» b Ey66ajio, iiiTaT Hbio-MopK 
m KpncTHHy Opp-KaxajiJi b rajiepee «KopKopaH» 
b BauiMHiroHe, H.C., a TaioKe cobctckmx miuier, KOTopbie 
6y^yT 3aBepuiaTb BbiCTaBOHHbiH MapuipyT b Mockbc, 
JleHMHrpane h T6hjihch nofl pyKOBOflCTBOM MHHHCTpa 
KyjibTypbi CCCP BacnjiHfl I\ 3axapoBa. 

Mbi HajjeeMca, hto 3Ta BbiCTaBKa, 3apoflHBiua5iC5i 
b CHTyaijMH HOBoro flyxa KOonepauHH h o^KHBJieHHoro 
B3aHMHoro MHTepeca b o6ohx CTpaHax, nocjiyaoiT 
6jiaronpM5ITHOM BQ3MO>KHOCTbK) npOHHKHOBCHHH 
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Entrance, 18th Exhibition of Young Moscow Artists, 
Manege, Moscow, September 1988 


b ceroflHJiiiiHHe npo6jieMbi H3o6pa3HTejibHoro ncxyccTBa 
b Coe^MHeHHbix IllTaTax m b Cobctckom CoK)3e. B KOHije 
kohu,ob HaH6ojiee 3HaMHTejibHbie HHUHBHHyajibHocra, 
BKJlIOHeHHbie B 3Ty BbICTaBKy, HBJIHIOTCfl XyflO^KHHKaMH. 3 t0 
h ecTb Hama necTb h npHBHJiermi noKa3aTb hx Bcex BMecTe 
B 3KCn03HltHH «10 + 10 ». 


TopflOH 3 ,M Cmht 
E. A. KapMHH, 

Mapjia ripaiic 








CURATORS’ STATEMENT 

BCTyilJIEHHE 


This project might well be subtitled “Introductions,” for with it 
we introduce ten American painters and ten Soviet painters to 
each other and to new audiences. Prior to the opening of this 
exhibition, none of the Soviet artists had visited the United 
States and only one American, Rebecca Purdum, had traveled 
to the Soviet Union (as a teenager). Before mid-1988, 
contemporary American art was known in the Soviet Union 
only through the books, catalogues, and art magazines that 
occasionally made their way into artists’ hands via Western 
visitors. The reverse is largely true for the Americans’ 
knowledge of their Soviet counterparts—i.e., coverage in the 
Western art press, which has lately increased, plus a scattering 
of group exhibitions. An introduction is the necessary first step 
in a relationship, and it is our hope that this exhibition will 
serve that purpose. 

We approached the task of selection with no preconceived 
ideas of matching artists by style or content. Instead, our 
goal was to choose artists whose works represented current 
aesthetic interests and would further be of interest to new 
audiences in each country. Some parallels that emerged 
between American and Soviet works were less a matter of 
specific similarities of style or content and more the artist’s 
approach and intent—Yurii Albert’s and Mark Tansey’s witty 
comments on the art world and art history, for example, and the 
emotional, metaphorical content of the works of Bleckner and 
Zhuravlev. Closer parallels can perhaps be found in Peter 
Halley and Vladimir Mironenko: both artists extract emblems 
and signs from their visual environments and render them in an 
immaculate geometric style to create paintings that address the 
questions of the role of art in contemporary society. 

More telling, though, are differences. The juxtaposition of 
image and text, part of the vocabulary of the Western art 
tradition since the papiers colles of Braque and Picasso, 
appears here only in the work of Annette Lemieux and David 


3tot npoeKT mo>kct HMeTb noa3arojiOBOK 
«ripeacTaBJieHHe», h, TaKHM o6pa30M, Mbi npeacTaBjiaeM apyr 
apyry h hoboh ayaHTopnn 10 aMepHKaHCKHx h 10 cobctckhx 

XyflO>KHHKOB. Jfo OTKpbITHH 3TOH BbICTaBKH HHKTO H3 
COBCTCKHX XyflO>KHHKOB He 6bIJl B CIIIA, H TOJIbKO OJJHa 
aMepHKaHKa PebeKKa riiopaoM b lOHomecKne roabi e3amia b 
Cobctckhh Cok>3. flo cepeanHbi 1988 roaa coBpeMeHHoe 
aMepHKaHCKOe HCKyCCTBO OblJlO H3BeCTHO B CCCP TOJIbKO no 
KHHraM, KaTajioraM h acypHajiaM no ncxyccTBy, KOTopbie 
cjiynaHHO nonaaajin b pyKH xyaoxHHKOB c noMom,bio 
3anaaHbix BH3HTepoB. HaobopoT, Ha 3anaae innpoKO 
pacnpocTpaHeHbi jjjih 3HaKOMCTBa c cobctckhmh KOJiJieraMH 
CTaTbH b apT npecce, yBejiHHHBaiouj.HecH b nocjieaHee BpeMH, 
h OTaejibHbie rpynnoBbie BbICTaBKH. IlpeacTaBJieHHe Jinuib 
TOJIbKO nepBaH CTyneHb bo B3aHMOOTHOineHH5ix, h Mbi 
HaaeeMca, hto Hama BbiCTaBKa byaeT cjiy>KHTb 3toh uejin. 

Mbi noaomjiH k 3aaane OTbopa paboT be3 
npeaBapHTejibHbix 3aMbicjiOB cthjihcthhcckhx hjih 
TeMaTHnecKHx cpaBHeHHH. HanpoTHB, Hama uejib 
3aKJIIOHaJiaCb B Bblbope XyaO>KHHKOB, K0Mn03HU,HH KOTOpbIX 
npeacTaBjiHioT HbmemHHH 3CTeraHecKHH HHTepec h byayT 
npHBJieKaTb BHHMaHHe HOBbix 3pHTejien b obonx CTpaHax. 
HeKOTopbie napajuiejiH, obHapy>KHBmHeca Me>Kay 
aMepHKaHCKHMH H COBeTCKHMH XyflO>KHHKaMH, HBHJIHCb 
He CTOJIbKO MeTOaOM CneuncjlHHeCKHX noaobHH CTHJIH HJIH 
coaep>KaHH5i, CKOJibKO bojiee TBopnecKoro noaxoaa hjih 
uejiefi, KaK, HanpHMep, KOMMeHTapHH k MHpy HCKyccTBa 
h apTHCTopHH lOpHH AjibbepTa h Mapxa TaH3H, 
h ceHTHMeHTajibHoe, MeTacJiopHnecKoe coaep>KaHHe paboT 
BjieKHepa h )KypaBJieBa. CaMbie bjiH3Kne napajuiejiH mo>kho 
HafiTH Me;*my IlHTepeM Xajiaen h BjiaanMnpoM MnpoHeHKo: 
oba xyao^KHHKa H3BJieKaiOT 3MbaeMbi h 3HaKH H3 CBoen 
BH3yajibHOH cpeabi h npeacTaBamoT hx b hhcto 

reoMeTpHHecKOM craae, co3aaBan komho3huhh, aapecyiomne 
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Salle’s Tennyson of 1984. By contrast, all of the ten Soviet 
painters regularly combine text and image in their work. The 
literal presence of words in so many of these paintings 
underlines John Bowlt’s observation that Soviet and Russian 
culture has been a culture of the word, and indicates the degree 
to which many of the younger artists are preoccupied with 
issues of information—received, not received, or remembered. 
For example, Roiter’s expressionistically painted canvases 
take their form from old Russian radios, the primary source 
of information in the artist’s childhood; and Purygin and 
Zvezdochetov use text to clarify and extend the narratives of 
their imaginary kingdoms. 

Last, but perhaps the most important, the recent 
significant changes in the Soviet Union have radically affected 
the art world there. Soviet artists have only recently been 
introduced to the confusing and complex machinery of the art 
market; the alien idea of art-as-commodity, a concept they now 
struggle to understand, has been a major and much-debated 
factor in the American art world at least since the 1960s. Works 
by masters such as Malevich, Rodchenko, Popova, and 
Kandinsky are now on view in the Soviet Union, and Soviet 
artists face the dizzying task of absorbing formerly unknown 
pieces of their own artistic past as well as the works of their 
contemporaries in the West. The re-discovery and re-mining of 
their own art history, a primary preoccupation for many 
contemporary American artists, is a path newly opened and yet 
to be taken by young Soviet painters. It is interesting to 
speculate that these two groups of artists, beginning from very 
different starting points, may soon be traveling parallel roads. 


Marla Price 


Graham W. J. Beal 
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BOnpOCbl K pOJIH HCKyCCTBa B COBpeMeHHOM o6meCTBe. 

ToHHee roBopa, bo3mo>kho cymecTByeT pa3HHija. 
ConocTaBJieHHe o6pa3a h TeKCTa, nacTb cjiOBapa 3ananHOH 
TpaarmHH, HaHHHaa c KOJiJia^Ken Bpaxa h llHKacco, oneBHflHa 
TOJibKO b paboTax Ahhctt JleMbio h JfaBHaa CajuiH — 
«TeHHHCOH», 1984 r. Flo KOHTpacTy Bee aecHTb cobctckhx 
XyflO^KHHKOB o6bIHHO BKJIIOHaiOT TCKCT H o6pa3 B CBOH 
pa6oTbi. <FaKT npHcyTCTBHH cjiob bo MHornx 3thx 
KOMno3Hu,H5ix nonnepicHBaeT 3aMenaHHe J^KOHa EoyjiTa, hto 
coBeTCKaa h pyccicafl KyjibTypa, hbjihctcji KyjibTypon cjiOBa 
h onpeaejiaeT CTeneHb 03a6oueHHOCTH, c KOTopon MHorne 
MOJlOflbie XyaO>KHMKM nOflXOflHT K npobjieMe HHC})OpMaUHH, 
k npMMepy, nojiyneHHOH, OTcyTCTByiomeH h 3anoMHHBuieficH. 
HanpnMep, SKcnpeccMBHbie aoiBonncHbie xojiCTbi Porfrepa 
HaxoaHT hctokh CBoeft (j^opMbi ot CTaporo paano, 
nepBOHCTOHHMKa HH(f)opMai;HH b aeTCTBe; h IlypbirHH, 

H 3Be3flOMeTOB HCnOJIb3yiOT TeKCT, HTObbI yTOHHHTb 
h pacuiHpnTb cboh paccKa3bi o hx jiereHaapHOM KopojieBCTBe. 

W HaKOHeu,, ho 3to, bo3mo>kho, HaH6ojiee bb>kho. 
COBeTCKHe XyflO>KHHKH JIHUIb HeaaBHO HanaJlH 3HaKOMHTbC5I 
co CMymaiomeH h cjio>khoh CTpyKTypofi apT pbiHKa. Maea 
HCKyccTBa Kax nepBOH HeobxojjHMOCTH, KOHuenuHH, KOTopyio 
OHH CTapaiOTCH nOHHTb, 6bIJia CaMbIM Ba>KHbIM 4)aKTOpOM 
b aMepHKaHCKOM apT Mnpe, HaHHHaa c 1960-x rojjOB. 
IlpoH3BeaeHH» TaKHX MacTepoB Kax MajieBHH, Pouhchko, 
FIonoBa h KaHflHHCKHH Tenepb aocTynHbi b CoBeTCKOM 
CoK)3e h no3TOMy nepea cobctckhmh xyno>KHHKaMH 
noHBJiaeTCH rojiOBOKpy^KHTejibHaa 3ajjana a6cop6npoBaTb Kax 
paHee HeH3BecTHbie npoH3BeaeHHH cbohx npeamecTBeHHHKOB, 
i Tax h paboTbi hx coBpeMeHHHKOB Ha 3anaae. IlepeoueHKa 

H nOHCK B CBOeH CObCTBeHHOH HCTOpHH HCKyCCTBa- 

nepBenuiaH 3a6oTa ajih MOJioubix coBpeMeHHbix 
aMepHKaHCKHX XyflO>KHHKOB, HBJIHeTCH flJIfl HX COBeTCKHX 
Kojuier aoporoH HeuaBHO OTKpbiTOH, ho noxa ny:*moH. 
OjjHaico HHTepecHO pa3MbiuuiHTb, Kax 3th UBe rpynnbi 
XyflO>KHHKOB, HaHHHaH OT COBCeM pa3HbIX nyHKTOB, MOryT 
CKopo OKa3aTbCH Ha napajuiejibHbix noporax. 


Mapjia flpanc 


Tp3M B. k. Ehji 
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“No. 4,” “0.10,” “7 + 3,” “5x5 = 25,” “H 2 S0 4 ,” “10 + 10.” 
What is this numerology? A series of mathematical equations, 
stock market analyses, or grade point averages? No, these 
numbers encapsulate the history of dramatic artistic 
experiment in twentieth-century Russian art, for they are the 
titles of key groups and exhibitions in Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
Kharkov, and now Fort Worth. In 1914 Mikhail Larionov 
organized his “No. 4” exhibition, at which he showed bold 
exercises in his nonobjective system called Rayism; Kazimir 
Malevich showed his Suprematist paintings, including his 
famous Black Square, at “0.10” in Petrograd in 1915-16; 

“7 + 3,” led by Vasilii Ermilov and Mariia Siniakova, was one 
of the most radical artistic groups in Kharkov in 1918; “H 2 S0 4 ,” 
in Tiflis, was the Russo-Georgian counterpart to European 
Dada in 1919-20; the Moscow Constructivists Alexandra Exter, 
Liubov Popova, Alexander Rodchenko, Varvara Stepanova, and 
Alexander Vesnin showed their “last” paintings at “5x5 = 

25” in 1921 before moving into the applied arts and design; and 
now at “10 + 10” in Fort Worth, San Francisco, Buffalo, and 
Washington, D.C., ten young Soviet painters with their 
American colleagues represent the newest contribution to the 
international avant-garde. 

Any art exhibition is a summing-up, a mere synopsis of 
the total lexicon of ideas and images identifiable with the 
progression of a particular movement or complex of 
movements. “10 + 10” is just such a conspectus. Naturally, its 
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«Nq 4», «O.10», «7 4- 3», «5 x 5 = 25», «H 2 S 04 », «10 +10» — 
hto 3to 3a HyMepojiornH? Cepna MaTeMaTHHecKHx c})opMyji, 
aHajiH3 noKa3aTejieM 6np>KM hjih onpejjejieHne 
cpeflHeapH(J)MeTHHecKoro HHCJia? HeT, 3 th HOMepa 
BbipaacaiOT HCTOpHK) Bbmaiomerocfl 3Kcnepn\ieHTa pyccKoro 
HCKyccTBa 20-ro Bexa, Ha3BaHH5i xyao>KecTBeHHbix 
oS^beflMHeHHM h BbicraBOK b Mockbc, rieTep6ypre, XapbKOBe 
h Tenepb b OopT YopT. B 1914 rojjy MnxaHJi JIapHOHOB 
opraHH30Baji cbok> BbicTaBKy «N° 4», Ha Korapon noKa3aji 
CMejibie cJ)opMbi 6ecnpenMeTHOH cncTeMbi, Ha3BaHHon hm 
« jiyHH3M»; b 1915-16 ro^ax Ka3HMnp MajieBHH noKa3aji 
Ha BbiCTaBKe «O.10» b rieTporpajje cboh cynpeMaranecKne 

KOMn03HlI,HH, BKJIIOHafl 3HaMCHHTbIH «MepHbIH KBaj^paT»j 

b 1918 rony rpynna «7 + 3», B03rjiaBji5ieMa5i BacnjineM 
EpMHJiOBbiM h MapneH Chhhkoboh, 6biJia oahoh m 3 HaH6ojiee 
pa^HKajibHbix xyacmecTBeHHbix o6T>eflHHeHHH b XapbKOBe; 
b nepBOH nojiOBHHe 20-bix rojjOB rpynna «H 2 S0 4 » b Tnc})jiHce 
6buia pyccKO-rpy3MHCKon nacTbio eBponencKoro ^BH>KeHMH 
flajia; b 1921 rojjy mockobckhc KOHCTpyKTMBHCTbi AjieKcaHjjpa 
3Kcrep, JIio6oBb llonoBa, AjieKcaHjjp Po^hchko, BapBapa 
CTenaHOBa n AjieKcaHap Bcchhh 3KcnoHHpoBajin 
Ha BbiCTaBKe «5 x 5 = 25» cboh «nocjieuHHe» pa6oTbi nepea 
TeM, hto ohm nepeiujiH k npoH3BOHCTBeHHOMy HCKyccTBy; 
Tenepb «10 +10» — 3Kcno3Hu,H5i b OopT YopTe, 
b CaH-OpaHLjHCKO, Eyc})(f)ajio, BauiMHiTOHe, MocKBe, 
T6 hjihch h JleHHHrpaae, Ha KOTOpon 10 mojioumx coBeTCKHx 
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composition has been influenced and limited by the problems 
of availability of works, long-distance transportation, and 
gallery space, but our exhibition is still indicative of the cultural 
new wave in the Soviet Union encouraged by glasnost and 
perestroika. For the visitor expecting to see “Russian” art, 
however—samovars and dancing bears—the exhibition will 
bring only disappointment, for the primary message of 
“10 + 10” is that contemporary art has become a concrete 
means of global communication, implementing the desire of 
the Russian avant-garde of the 1910s-20s to create a universal 
language and an international style. True, back then the Cubo- 
Futurists regarded the museum exhibition with suspicion, 
inferring that the artifact turned into a sarcophagus once it was 
exposed in the public art gallery, 1 but even so, the paintings 
displayed here are electric, exciting, almost organically alive. 
Still, for anyone familiar with the history of alternative art in 
the Soviet Union, the appearance (apparition?) of these 
investigations into Informalism, Conceptual Art, and the 
Transavant-garde divorced from their local space and installed 
in the hallowed halls of prestigious museums is a disturbing 
event. 

Since the death of Stalin, in 1953, the trials and 
tribulations of the nonconformist artists in Moscow, Leningrad, 
and other centers were nearly always identified with their 
internal, formative environment. The epoch of the dissident 
movement of the 1960s-70s brought to the fore many 
important artists: some, such as Erik Bulatov, Francisco 
Infante, Ilia Kabakov, Komar and Melamid, Eduard 
Shteinberg, and Vladimir Yankilevksy, have since achieved 
international recognition. But their artistic achievements of that 
era were always connected to the social predicament and to the 
immediate events and conditions that, ultimately, governed 
their way of life. Consequently, we approached their paintings, 
sculptures, and designs only after passing through a complex 
web of extrinsic activities: entry into the shady bohemian world 
of poetry readings and heavy drinking, clandestine visits to 
ramshackle studios, constant clashes with authority, and the 
artists’ own posture as martyrs to creative freedom. Many 
would argue that the art work of those “unofficial” artists, now 
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XyflO^CHMKOB CO CBOHMH aMepHKaHCKHMH KOJIJieraMH 
nOKa3bIBaK)T HOBeHHIHH BKJiafl B MHTepHaUHOHaJIbHbIM 
aBaHrpaa. 

JlK)6aB BbICTaBKa 3TO KOMnjieKT, JIHIUb KpaTKHH o63op 
o6iu,ero cjiOBapa Haeii h o6pa30B, cbo6ohho 
H^eHTMC^HUHpyioiuHxcH c flHHaMHKOH onpeaejieHHoro 
MOMeHTa hjih KOMnjieKCOM jjBH>KeHHH. «10 +10» npeacTaBJiaeT 
Taxon KOHTeKCT. Ectcctbchho 3Kcno3HU,MH 6biJia non 
BjinflHneM h orpaHHneHa npobjieMaMM aocrynHOCTH padoT — 
6oJIblUHMH flHCTaHUHBMH TpaHCnOpTHpOBKH H npOCTpaHCTBOM 
rajiepeu, — ho Hama BbICTaBKa Taioxe onpeaejieHHO 
cooTBeTCTByeT KyjibType hoboh BOJiHbi b Cobctckom CoK)3e, 
nojmep>KaHHOH rjiacHOCTbio h nepecTpOHKOH. 
HeTpedoBaTejibHOMy noceTHTejno, HaaeiomeMyca yBHjjeTb 
«pyccKoe» HCKyccTBO, accoiumpyiomeecfl c caMOBapaMH 
H TaHUyiOIIJ.HMH MejJBeaflMH, BbICTaBKa npHHeceT TOJIbKO 
pa30uap0BaHHe. nepBOCTeneHHaa 3aaana «10 + 10» 

3aKJHOHeHa b tom, HTodbi noKa3aTb, hto coBpeMeHHoe 
HCKyCCTBO CTaJIO KOHKpeTHbIM CnOCObOM rJIOdaJIbHOH 
KOMMyHHKau,HH, ocymecTBJimomeH pe3yjibTaTHBHoe >xejiaHMe 
pyccKoro aBaHrapaa 1910-20-x toaob b co3flaHHH 
yHHBepcajibHoro H3biKa h HHTepHau,HOHajibHoro cthjih. 
IlpaBaa Toraa Ky6oc{)yTypHCTbi othochjihcb k BbiCTaBKaM 
b My3e»x c HexoTopbiM HeaoBepueM, noflHepKHBaH, hto 
apTHcJ^aKT npeBpamaeTCH b capKOc})ar, ecjiH oh 6biJi y>Ke 
noxa3aH nybjiHKe b rajiepee 1 . Ho aa>Ke ecjiH sto Tax, 
to Bce-TaKH KapTHHbi, BbiCTaBJieHHbie 3jjecb, Bee >Ke 
npoH3BOflHT 3JieKTpHHecKH B036y>Kijaioin 1 ee BnenaTJieHHe, 
noHTH hto opraHHnecKH >KHBbie. BMecTe c TeM y juoboro, 
3HaK>mero HCTopnio ajibTepHaTHBHoro HCKyccTBa 
B COBeTCKOM COK)3e, nOHBJieHHe 3THX nOHCKOB H HX 
npeBpameHHH b HH(f)opMajiH3M, KOHuenTyajibHoe HCKyccTBO 
h TpaHcaBaHrapa, OTaejieHHoe ot hx jioKajibHoro 
npocTpaHCTBa h ycTaHOBJieHHoe b odmHpHbix xojuiax 
npecnoKHbix My3eeB, Bbi3biBaeT CMyiueHHe. 

nocjie CMepTM CTajiHHa b 1953-m rojxy HcnbrraHHH h 6eflbi 
xyao^cHHKOB MocKBbi, JleHHHrpafla h apyrnx KyjibTypHbix 
U,eHTpOB nOHTH BCeraa HaeHTH(}3HUHpOBaJIHCb 
C (^OpMUpyiObUeH epeaOH. HCTOpHH flHCCHAeHTCKOrO 






















eagerly sought after by Soviet and Western collectors alike, 
were part and parcel of the ancien regime and that they can be 
fully appreciated only when linked nostalgically with the 
herring, vodka, and nicotine of those dark garrets on the old 
Arbat. 2 Suddenly, that atmosphere of absinthe has dissipated, 
and for the first time since the 1920s, the new generation of 
experimental artists—Yurii Albert, Andrei Filippov, Vladimir 
Mironenko, Boris Orlov, Arkadii Petrov, Yurii Petruk, Leonid 
Purygin, Andrei Roiter, Sergei Shutov, Alexei Sundukov, Vadim 
Zakharov, Anatolii Zhuravlev, and Konstantin Zvezdochetov— 
is mobile, au courant with international contemporary trends, 
outside that exotic subterranean culture of the 1960s and 1970s, 
and a hot commodity in New York, Paris, Milan, and London. 

Of course, the Soviet artists at “10 + 10” are still 
components of Soviet reality, and many of their paintings relate 
directly to phenomena peculiar to everyday life—the portraits 
of Soviet government officials (Sundukov), the cosmic dog 
Laika (Petruk), the very incorporation of the Russian language 
(Zhuravlev and Mironenko). Even so, what strikes us in this 
confrontation of East and West is a curious “homogeneity of 
heterogeneity,” a shared complexity of artistic investigation at 
all levels—thematic, stylistic, and ideological. Both Albert and 
Mark Tansey deflate the notion of art history and the art market 
through their parody of terms, Purygin and David Bates have 
been influenced by folk art and folklore, Zvezdochetov and 
Annette Lemieux put their images at the service of political 
commentary, Shutov and David Salle explore the concept of 
image polyphony. Both national groups reflect and extend a 
plurality of iconographic sources, experiment with diverse 
media, explore an extremely complex arsenal of stimuli, and 
like so many Soviet and American spy satellites in orbit, seem 
to be surveying each other, to be surveying each other’s 
surveillance, and then to survey the surveyed surveillance—a 
reprocessing of reprocessing that provides Post-Modernism 
with its quintessential energy. 3 Consequently, everything is 
axial and nothing is tangential, and if, at exhibitions of Soviet 
nonconformist art in the 1970s, comments often contained the 
words “provincial” and “derivative,” that is certainly not the 
case today. The very fact that major museums, auction houses, 
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ABH>KeHH5i 1960-70-x rojjOB BbijjBHHyjia Bnepea MHoro 
3HaHHTeJIbHbIX XyflO^CHHKOB, TBKHX Kax 3pHK EyjiaTOB, 
OpaHUMCKO PlH(J)aHTe, Hjiba Ka6aKOB, KoMap h MejiaMHfl, 
3ayapjj IIlTeHH6epr h BjiajmMHp flHKHJieBCKHH, jjocTHrmnx 
HHTepHauMOHajibHoro npH3HaHHB. Ho hx xyaoacecTBeHHbie 
flOCTH>KeHHB 3TOH 3pbl 6bIJIH BCerjja CBB3aHbI C COUHaJIbHbIMH 
3aTpyflHeHHBMH, HenOCpeflCTBeHHbIMH CObblTHHMH 
h ycjiOBHBMH, npejionpenejraiomHMH hx aoi3Hb. llo3TOMy 
Mbi noflxojjHM k nx )KHBonncn, CKyjibnType h flH3aHHy TOJibKO 
nocjie npoxo>KueHHH nepe3 KOMnjiexc cnjieTeHHH 
HeodbiHaiiHOH aKTHBHOCTH — Bxofla b TeHb 6oreMHoro MHpa 
n03THMeCKHX HTeHHH H TJiy 60 KOrO nbflHCTBa, TaHHbIX BH3HTOB 
b pa3BajiHBaiomnecH CTyann, nocTOHHHbix CTOJiKHOBeHHH 
C BJiaCTHMM H Co6CTBeHHOH apTHCTHHeCKOH no3bi Mynemnca, 
CTpeMBiu,erocB k TBopnecKon CBo6ojje. MHorne CTajm 6bi 
y6e>Kj^aTb, hto pa6oTbi «Heoc})Hu,HajibHbix» xyaoacHHKOB, 

K KOTOpbIM Tenepb C 3HTy3Ha3MOM CTpeMHTCH KaK COBeTCKHe, 
Tax m 3anaflHbie KOJiJieKUHOHepbi, 6biJiH nacTbio h HacneflHeM 
CTaporo pe^oiMa, n hto ohh MoryT 6biTb nojmocTbio 
BOCnpMHBTbl TOJibKO KaK HOCTaJIbTHHeCKH CBH3aHHbie 
C CeJieflKOH, BOflKOH H HHKOTHHOM TeMHbIX HepflaKOB 
Ha CTapoM ApbaTe 2 . Ho Bjjpyr Ta aTMOCcf>epa ajiKorojia 
pacceajiacb h BnepBbie, HaHHHaa c 1920-x tojiob, HOBoe 
noKOJieHHe 3KcnepHMeHTajibHbix xyfloxcHHKOB — lOpHH 
Ajib6epT, AimpeH OHjmnnoB, BjiaflHMHp MHpoHeHKO, Bopnc 
OpjiOB, ApxajiHH neTpoB, lOpHH neTpyx, JleoHHji nypbirnH, 
AHjipeH PoiiTep, Cepreii IIIyTOB, AjiexceH CynuyKOB, Ba^HM 
3axapOB, AHaTOJiHH >KypaBjieB h KoHCTaHTHH 
3Be3flOHeTOB — CTaHOBHTCB moOhjicm — «b Kypce aejia» — 
coBpeMeHHbix HHTepHauHOHajibHbix TeneHMii 3a npeaejiaMH 
3TOH 3K30THHeCK0H nOflnOJlbHOH xyjibTypbi 1960-x 
h 1970-x roflOB h TaioKe MOflHbiM npe^MeTOM cnpoca 
b Hbio-HopKe, napH^ce, MnjiaHe h JIoHjiOHe. 

KOHeHHO COBeTCKHe XyflO^CHHKH BbICTaBKH «10 + 10» 
HBJIHIOTCH HaCTbK) COBeTCKOH peaJIbHOCTH H MHOTHe H3 HHX 
CBH3bIBaiOT CBOH padOTbl C (JteHOMeHOM CneU,H(j)HKH 

e>KeflHeBHoii >kh3hh — HTeHHeM ra3eTbi «npaBfla» 

Ha yjiHHHbix CTenaax (CyrmyKOB), c kocmkhcckoh co6axoH 
«JIaHKa» (neTpyK), aKTHBH3HpoBH3au,HeH pyccKoro H3biKa 



PacnojiaaceHHe JleoHHjja IlypbirHHa, Ky3HeijKHH moct, 
MocKBa, Hiojib 1988 


Installation by Leonid Purygin, Kuznetsky Most, Moscow, 
July 1988 


and private galleries are pursuing these chameleonic gestures 
(to paraphrase Petruk) corroborates the assumption that the 
new generation of Soviet painters is as central and as 
centrifugal as its American, Italian, and German counterparts. 
The result is a universal artistic espionage that engenders 
parody of parody (Albert), a nostalgia for nostalgia (Purygin), 
and never-never-lands that stink (Zvezdochetov). This is one of 
the most fascinating points of interchange in this joint venture 
of Soviet and American artistic initiative. 


(3axapoB). Pi Bce-TaKH b 3 toh KOHC^poHTaijHH BocTOKa 
h 3anaaa Hac nopaacaeT yjjHBHTejibHoe «oflHOo6pa3ne 
pa3HOo6pa3H5i», pa3flejieHHoe coynacTHe TBOpnecicoro 
uccjieflOBaHHfl Ha Bcex ypoBmix: TeMaranecKOM, 
CTHJIHCTHHeCKOM H HfleOJIOrHHeCKOM. lOpHH AnbSepT H Mapx 
TaH3H 06a onpOBepraiOT npencraBJieHHfl apTHCTOpHH 
h apTpbiHKa nepe3 cboh H3biK napojtHH; JleoHitn IlypbirHH 
h flaBHa BeHTC H3BJieKaiOT fljiB ce6a o6pa3bi H3 ropoflCKoro 
c{)OJibKjiopa; 3Be3floneTOB h AHHeTT JleMbe BKjnonaioT 
o6pa3bi, o6cjiy^cHBaK)iitHe nojiHTHnecKHH KOMMeHTapHH; 
Cepren IIIyTOB h HaBHji CajuiH HCCJieayiOT KomjemtHio 
o6pa3HOH nojm(|)OHHH. 06e HaijHOHajibHbie rpynnbi 
OTpa>KaK)T h pacniHpaiOT mho^kcctbo HKOHorpa^HHecKHX 
HCTOHHHKOB, 3KCnepHMeHTHpyiOT c pa3HOo6pa3HbiMH 
CpejtCTBaMH, HCCJiejtyiOT 3KCTpeMaJIbHbIH KONHUieKCHblH 
apceHaji CTHMyjiOB h, KaK MHorae coBeTCKne h aMepHKaHCKne 
pa3BejtbiBaTejibHbie cnyTHHKH Ha op6HTe, Ka^KyTCH 
o6o3peBaK)mHMH apyr jjpyra, ocymecTBJiHiomHMH o6oioflHoe 
Ha6jiK>AeHHe, noaBepraa peKOHCTpyKijHH noBTopHbie 
o6pa6oTKH, KOTopbie o6ecnenHBaeT nocTMoaepHH3M c ero 
ochobhoh SHeprueH 3 . B pe3yjibTaTe Bee craHOBHTCH oneHb 
Ba>KHbIM H HHHerO He HBJIfleTCfl no60HHbIM. H eCJlH BbICTaBKH 
coBeTCKoro coBpeMeHoro HCKyccTBa b 1970-x rojjax 
KOMMeHTHpOBaJIHCb HaCTO B TepMHHBX «npOBHHU,HaJIbHbIH» 
hjih «npoH3BOflHbiH», to ceroflHB Mbi 3TOTO onpeaejieHHO 
cxa3aTb He MO^ceM. CaM cf)aKT, hto Beaymne My3en, 
ayiotHOHbi h nacTHbie rajiepen MemnoT cboio TaKTHKy, 
noflTBep^aeT npeanojio>KeHHe, hto HOBoe noKOJieHHe 
COBeTCKHX XyflO^KHHKOB CTaJIO KaK neHTp hjih ijeHTpHc})yra, 
KaK h hx aMepHKaHCKHe , HTajibHHCKHe h HeMeitKHe KOJiJiern. 
Pe3yjibTaTOM hbjihctcb yHHBepcajibHbiH TBOpnecKHH 
mmiOHaac, KorapbiH nopoacjiaeT naponmo napojjHH 
(AjibSepT), HOCTajibrHio HOCTajibrHH (IlypbirHH) h CTpaHy 
nyaec, KOTopaa BomieT (3Be3aoHeTOB). 3 to o^hh H3 
HanGojiee cf>aHTacTHHecKHx nyHKTOB b o6MeHe 
o6i>eflHHeHHoro pHCKOBaHHoro npeanpHBTHH cobctckoh 
H aMepHKaHCKOH HHHU,HaTHBbI. 

OflHaKO 3jtecb ecrb npHHHHbi, noneMy Mbi Bce-TaKH 
flOJUKHbl paCCMaTpHBaTb JteCBTb COBeTCKHX XyflO^CHHKOB 
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However, there are reasons why we should still regard 
the Soviet ten in the vertical context of their indigenous culture 
and not simply relegate them to an indeterminate place in the 
everythingist facade of Post-Modernism. 4 Even though they 
might enjoy being associated with the chic behavior of the 
international art scene, they do belong to a specific artistic 
development and should not be removed totally from the 
continuum of their predecessors—without whose brave 
protests, tenacity, and self-assertiveness their ten would not be 
facing our ten (to paraphrase Mironenko). What, then, is the 
historical context of this new wave? What are the traditions and 
precedents that these artists are following? After all, in order to 
appreciate the detours and diversions of this new generation, 
we must first delineate its lineage and ancestry 

To answer these questions, we should try to identify 
certain common denominators of Russian and Soviet culture. 
First, it is evident from many manifestations that the Russian 
attitude toward art is a very special one. In the Soviet Union art 
tends to be taken very seriously. It is advanced and often 
accepted as an ethical statement and as an instrument of 
conversion, i.e., as a purposeful activity. Moreover, art is not 
regarded as secondary to the natural sciences and a painter or 
poet still enjoys as much prestige as the chemist or physicist, if 
not more, and it is not by chance that the major private art 
collections in Moscow and Leningrad belong to distinguished 
scientists. Art in the Soviet Union is a discipline that is 
venerated, and no one uses the words “spiritual” and 
“humanistic” more than the Soviet art critic and connoisseur. 

Second, it is important to remember that Soviet and 
Russian culture is, or has been until very recently, a culture of 
the word. It was and is a society of strong literary expression 
and whether we speak of traditional or experimental art, the 
public appreciation tends to be a narrative and didactic one. 

This literary commitment of Soviet art is evident on many 
levels: Soviet art magazines carry extracts from Party 
speeches, major exhibitions are devoted to thematic, 
documentary subjects, censorship of the visual arts relates 
primarily to the choice of idea and image and rarely to the 
stylistic treatment, and decrees and declarations on the 
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B BepTHKaJIbHOM KOHTeKCTe MX MeCTHOH KyJIbTypbl 
h He npocTO KjiaccH(|)Hi;HpyeM hx HH>Ke, craBH 
b onpe^ejieHHoe MecTO nocTMoaepHH3Ma. fla^xe ecjiH 6bi ohm 
Morjin 6biTb yuoBJieTBopeHbi accoijHauHflMH c MOflHbiMH 
MaHepaMH HHTepHaijHOHajibHOH apTCijeHbi, ohh Bee paBHO 
npwHafljie^aT k cneu,H(j)HHecKOMy xyuo^xecTBeHHOMy 
pa3BHTHK> h He MoryT coBepmeHHO ocBodouHTbca ot 
npomjioro HacjieaHH cbohx npejunecTBeHHHxoB. Ee3 3thx 
CMejibix npoTecTOB, ctohxocth h caMoyTBep>xjjeHHH «cbohx» 
aeCHTH, OHH He MOOIH 6bl COCTH3aTbCH C HeCHTbK) «HaUJHMH» 
(napacf)pa3Hpyfl MHpoHeHKo). Hto Toraa hbjihctch 
HCTOpHHeCKHM XOHTeXCTOM HOBOH BOJIHbl? KaXHM TpajJHUHHM 
cjieayiOT 3th xyao^KHHKH h hto npeamecTBOBano Bbidopy 
HX TaKTHKH B HCKyCCTBe? fljIH TOTO, HTOfibl OIjeHHTb 
OKOJIbHbie nyTH OTKJIOHeHHfl HOBOrO nOKOJieHHfl, MbI 
UOji>KHbi CHanajia ycTaHOBHTb ero poaocjiOBHyio 
h npoHCxoacfleHHe. 

HTOdbl OTBeTHTb Ha 3TH BOnpOCbl, MbI JJOJI>XHbI 
onpeaejiHTb onpeaejieHHbiH o6iijhh 3HaMeHaTejib pyccxon 
h coBeTCKOH KyjibTypbi. Bo-nepBbix, H3 MHornx npoaBJieHHH 
OHeBHflHO, HTO pyccxan n03HU,H5I JIBHXCeHHH K HCKyCCTBy 
npeflCTaBJiHeTCH oneHb cneu,H(j)HHHOH . B Cobctckom Coio3e 
xyao>xecTBeHHbie TetmemjHH paccMaTpHBaiOTCfl oneHb 
cepbe3HO. Ohh BbijjBHraioTCH h nacTO npHHHMaiOTCH xax 
3THnecKoe 3a«BJieHHe h xax HHCTpyMeHT npeBpau;eHH5i hjih 
xax uejieycTpeMjieHHan aKTHBHocrb. Bojiee Toro, 

HCKyCCTBO He paCCMaTpHBaeTCH BTOpHHHbIM no OTHOHieHHK) 

K eCTeCTBeHHbIM HayxaM. H XyaO>KHHK HJIH n03T -JIHHHOCTb 

Bee eiu,e nojib3yioma5iC5i TaxHM >xe npecTH>xeM, a, MO>xeT 
6bITb, H dOJIbmHM, HeM cJ)H3HK H XHMHK. H 3TO He CJiyHaHHO, 
HTO OCHOBHbie HaCTHbie KOJIJieKU.HH B MoCKBe H JleHHHrpajie 
npHHajyie^caT BbmaiomHMCH yneHbiM. HcxyccTBO 

B COBeTCKOM COK)3e-JIHCUHnjIHHa HTHMan, H HHKTO 

He Hcnojib3yeT cjiOBa «ayxoBHbiH» hjih «ryMaHH3M» Tax 
nacTO, xax 3 to flejiaiOT TaM xphthxh h 3HaTOXH ncxyccTBa. 

Bo-BTopbix, hto Ba>xHO noaHepxHyTb, coBeTexaH h pyccxan 
xyjibTypa ecTb h 6buia paHbme xyjibTypon cjiOBa. 3to 
o6u;ecTBO 6biJio h npojioji^xaeT 6biTb obmecTBOM CTporo 
jiHTepaTypHbix Bbipa^ceHHH, h b o6cy>xjieHHH TpajiHLjHOHHoro 


function of painting, sculpture, and architecture leave a deep 
imprint on their visual evolution. Put differently, art is a 
serious, prophetic, and transformative activity that can 
“remake the world,” as Mironenko puts it. Such an extrinsic, 
literary evaluation of art might explain why painters such 
as Ilia Glazunov with his historical paintings or Alexander 
Shilov with his illusionistic portraits continue to exert their 
charismatic effect on the Soviet public. In turn, this attitude 
also explains other striking phenomena of Soviet cultural life, 
e.g., the remarkably high level of Soviet book illustration, 
the fascination with artistic theory, and the almost magical 
attachment to the statement of intent rather than to the deed. 

The ten Soviet artists at our exhibition pay homage to 
these traditions, but they also undermine them, as their 
nonconformist colleagues of the 1970s had done. What used to 
be called conformist or official Soviet culture (as opposed to 
nonconformist or unofficial culture—categories that are no 



PaboTa BjiaawMHpa MwpoHeHKO, MocKBa, ceHTabpb 1988 
Work by Vladimir Mironenko, Moscow, September 1988 


hjih OKcnepHMeHTajibHoro ncKyccTBa TeHaeHu.Hn nybaHHHbix 
ou,eHOK noBecTBOBaTejibHbi h anaaKTHHHbi. JlHTepaTypHaa 
aaHb coBeTCKoro HCKyccTBa oneBHUHa Ha mhothx ypOBHax: 
>KypHajibi no ncxyccTBy nybaHKyiOT Bbiaep>KKH H3 napTHHHbix 
BbiCTynjieHHH, rjiaBHbie BbiCTaBKH nocBamaiOTca 
cneijHajibHOH (nacTO npoH3BoacTBeHHon hjih lobnjieHHOH) 
TeMaTHKe, aoKyMeHTaabHbie cio>KeTbi, i;eH3ypa BH3yajibHoro 
HCKyCCTBa npHMO CBH3aHbI C BblbopOM HaeH HJIH obpa3a 
H peaKO CO CTHaHCTHHeCKOH obpabOTKOH, H yxa3bl 
h aeKJiapauHH ocraBaaiOT Ha c^yHKijHflx atHBonncn, 
CKyabnTypbi h apxHTeKTypbi rayboKHH OTnenaTOK hx 
BH3yaJIbHOH 3BOJIH34HH. JJpyTHMH CaOBaMH, HCKyCCTBO 
5iBJi5ieTCH cepbe3HbiM, npoponecKHM h nepeBonaomaiomHMCH 
aeHCTBneM, KOTopoe MoaceT «nepeaeaaTb MHp», xa k 
OTM enaeT MnpoHeHKO. rioaobHaa anTepaTypHaa oijeHKa 
HCKyccTBa MoaceT obibHCHHTb noneMy Taxne xyao>KHHKH xax 
H aba Taa3yHOB c ero HCTopHuecKOH atHBonncbio nan 
AaeKcaHap IIlHaoB c ero naaio3HOHHCTHHecKHMH nopTpeTaMH 
npoaoaacaiOT npoH3BoaHTb rpaHano3Hoe BneuaTaeHHe 
Ha coBeTCKyio nybaHKy. KpoMe Toro, 3Ta no3Huna TaioKe 
obT>acHaeT apyrne ocobeHHoem cobctckoh KyabTypHOH 
>KH3HH: OHeHb BbICOKHH ypOBeHb COBeTCKHX KHH>KHbIX 
HaaiocTpai^HH, npHTaraTeabHOCTb xyaoacecTBeHHbix Teopnii 
H nOHTH HTO MarHHeCKyiO CTpaCTb K BbICKa3bIBaHHHM CBOHX 
HaMepeHHH, a He hx ocymecTBaeHna. 

JfeCHTb COBeTCKHX XyaO>KHHKOB HaiUeH BbiCTaBKH OTaaiOT 
aoaaoioe 3thm TpaanijHHM He b MeHbinen CTeneHH neM 
hx Koaaern 1970-x roaoB. To, hto bbiao npHHHTo Ha3biBaTb 
KOHcj)opMHCTCKOH Han ocjDHijHaabHOH cobctckoh KyabTypon 
(xaK npoTHBonoao^KHaa nan HOHKOHcjxjpMHCTCKaa nan 
HeocfmijHaabHaH KyabTypa) — KaTeropna boaee He 
aKTyaabHaa, ho ob^acHaiomaH ocHOBHbie noaxoabi k 
HCKyCCTBy. C OaHOH CTOpOHbl, xyaoacHHKH-anccHaeHTbi, 
HaHHHaa c 1950-x roaoB, naero KpnTHKOBaan ncxyccTBO, 
pa3obaanaa ero npoH3BoabHbie h HeycroHHHBbie ijeHHOCTH. 

B BH3yaabHOM HCKyccTBe xpoHoaorna KOH(J)pOHTau,HH Meacay 
o(J)Hii,HaabHbiMH h HeocJmijHaabHbiMH xyaoacHHKaMH xopoino 
H3BecTHa h He HyacaaeTca b noBTopeHHH b aaHHOM caynae 5 . 
flOCTaTOHHO BCnOMHHTb, HTO B TeHeHHH CTaaHHCKOH 
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longer valid) supported these basic approaches toward the arts. 
On the other hand, the artistic dissidents of the 1950s onward 
often questioned and criticized them, exposing their arbitrary 
and impermanent value. In the visual arts, the chronology of 
these confrontations between official and unofficial is well 
known and there is no need to repeat it here. 5 Suffice it to 
recall that, during Stalin’s hegemony, the development of 
Soviet art was beholden to the doctrine of Socialist Realism 
and to the agencies that supported it, which meant, inter 
alia, that Soviet artists were denied access to styles outside 
the formulas of Socialist Realism (“depict reality in 
its revolutionary development,” “truth and historical 
concreteness... combined with the task of the ideological 
transformation and education of the working people,” etc.). 6 
Nevertheless, from the mid-1950s onward, an increasing 
number of young artists voiced discontent with the official 
Realist aesthetic by exploring a wide range of styles—Pop Art, 
Kinetic Art, Abstract Expressionism, Surrealism, etc. In the 
art schools, such as the Surikov Institute in Moscow, students 
continued to learn the fundamentals of Socialist Realism, 
they would fulfill official commissions for book designs (e.g., 
Mikhail Shemiakin) or interior designs (e.g., Lev Nusberg) in 
accepted ways, whereas in private they often experimented 
with the new styles just as many writers at that time were 
writing their best works “for the desk drawer,” as they used to 
say then. Some artists and poets managed to lead a creative life 
in the twilight zone of Soviet reality by holding down menial 
jobs such as elevator operators or night watchmen. In this way, 
they avoided the epithet of social parasite while affording 
themselves the time and independence to sketch and write. But 
even though the artists of the 1960s-70s shared a common 
protest against the status quo, their artistic orientations were 
diverse—from Ernst Neizvestny’s Expressionist sculpture to 
Mikhail Shvartsman’s encoded paintings, from Oskar Rabin’s 
Primitivist cityscapes to Nusberg’s kinetic constructions—and 
it would be misleading to regard that generation as a single, 
cohesive unit. True, in the 1960s a few collectives emerged such 
as the Movement kinetic group founded by Nusberg, and 
Rabin’s circle of painters (Valentina Kropivnitskaia, Lev 
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rereMOHHH pa3BHTne coBeTCKoro ncxyccTBa 6biJio 3ajjep>xaHO 
AOKTpHHOH COlJHaJIHCTHHeCKOrO peaJIH3Ma H KaHOHbl, 
onpeuejisnomne ero, 03HanajiH, hto cobctcxhm xyao>XHHxaM 
3anpemeH aocryn k npyrMM cthjihm, HecooTBeTCTByioiijMM 
cf)opMyjiHpOBKaM coupeajiH3Ma («noKa3aTb peajibHOCTb 
b ee peBOjnoitHOHHOM pa3BHTHH», «npaB£HBbie 
h HCTOpMuecKne c})aKTbi .... coneTaioTCH c 3aflauaMH 
rmeojiorHHecKHx npeo6pa30BaHHH h o6pa30BaHHeM pa6oHHx» 
h T.n. 6 HecMOTpa Ha 3to, HannHaa c cepe/jHHbi 1950- tojjob, 
Bee 6ojibiuee xojiHnecTBO MOJiojjbix xyzjoatHHxoB Bbipa>xajiH 
CBoe Hecorjiacne c ocJwijHajibHOH peajiHCTHHecxon acreraxon 
B nOHCKaX UIHpOKHX HanpaBJieHHH pa3JIHHHbIX CTHJieH Kax 
non-apT, KHHeTHnecKoe ncxyccTBO, adcrpaxTHbiH 
3KCnpeCCHOHH3M, CK>ppeaJIH3M H npOHHe. B T3KHX 
XyflO^KeCTBeHHblX UIKOJiaX, KaK CypHXOBCXHH HHCTHTyT 
b MocKBe, cryaeHTbi npouojmajiH H3ynaTb ocHOBbi 
coijpeajM3Ma. Ohm MorjiH BbinojiHHTb oc^HunajibHbie 3axa3bi 
Ha MJiJiK)CTpHpOBaHHe KHHr (HanpHMep, MnxaHJi IIIeMHXHH) 
hjih AH3aHH HHTepbepa (xax HanpHMep, JleB Hyc6epr), Torjja 
xax b MacTepcxofi ohh Haero 3xcnepHMeHTHpoBajiH c hobmmh 
cthjihmh, Tax>xe, xax MHorae JiHTepaTopbi b to >xe BpeM5i 
nncajiH cboh Jiynmne npoH3BefleHHH «b hh^hx». HexoTopbie 
XyflO>XHHXH H noaTbl CTpOHJIH TBOpHeCXyK) >XH3Hb 
b cyMepenHOH 30He cobctcxom peajibHOCTH, nojiflep>xHBaH 
ce6n Henpo<j)eccHOHajibHOH pa6oTOH (jiwc})Tep, hohhoh 
CTopo>x), h, TaxHM o6pa30M, ohh H36erajiH onpeaejieHHe 
BJiacTefi «counajibHbie napa3HTbi», oflHOBpeMeHHO o6peTan 
He3aBHCHMOCTb flJIH H306pa3HTeJIbH0T0 TBOpHeCTBa 
h jiHTepaTypHOH padoTbi. Ho He3aBHCHMO ot toto, hto 
xyao>xHHXH eflHHOflymHO npOTecTOBajin npOTHB CTaTyc xbo, 

HX TBOpneCXHe OpHeHTan,HH 6bIJlH pa3JlHHHbI-OT 

3xcnpeccHOHH3Ma b cxyjibnType y Hen3BecTHoro ao 
xo^npoBaHHOH >xHBonHCH MnxaHjia IHBapu,MaHa, h ot 
npHMHTHBHCTCXHx neH3a^xefi PabHHa ao xHHeTHnecxHx 
xoHCTpyxuHH Hycbepra. H 3to motjio bbccth Hac 
b 3a6jiy:*meHHe, h xa3ajiocb, hto noxojieHne HBJineTCH ejiHHOH 
cnjioneHHOH rpynnon. IlpaBjia, b 1960-x rojiax bo3hhxjio 
Hecxojibxo xojuiexTHBOB, TaxHX xax uBmxeHHe XHHeraHecxoH 
rpynnbi, opraHH30BaHHoe Hyc6eproM h xpyr Ocxapa PabHHa 





Kropivnitsky, Lidia Masterkova, and Rabin), but they were the 
exception rather than the rule. 

The first major exposure of modern Soviet artists to 
radical ideas such as Abstract Expressionism and Surrealism, 
conveyed in the works of Jackson Pollock, Willem de Kooning, 
Georgia O’Keeffe, etc., came only in 1959 with the “Exhibition 
of American Painting and Sculpture” organized in Moscow by 
the Archives of American Art. Artists such as Neizvestny and 
Vladimir Nemukhin who remember that exhibition tell how it 
changed their cultural lives, providing further justification for 
their disillusionment with Socialist Realism. A direct result of 
this new awareness was the consolidation of the first generation 
of dissident artists and poets in the 1960s, such as Neizvestny, 
Ullo Sooster, Vladimir Yakovlev, and Anatolii Zverev, and 
Evgenii Evtushenko and Andrei Voznesensky. The Thaw 
proceeded steadily until 1962, when both official and unofficial 
met in strange circumstances, i.e., during Khrushchev’s tour of 
the exhibition “Thirty Years of Moscow Art” at the Manege 



Pacnojio^ceHHe KoHCTaHTHHa 3Be3JiOHeTOBa, J^Bopeu, 
MOJiofleacH, MocKBa, mojib 1988 

Installation by Konstantin Zvezdochetov, Palace of Youth, 
Moscow, July 1988 


(BajieHTHHa KponHBHHUKaa, JleB KponHBHHijKHH, JIhjjh5i 
M acTepKOBa h Ocxap Pa6nH), ho ohh 6buiH CKOpee 
HCKJHOHeHHeM, HCM npaBHJIOM. 

llepBoe ocHOBHoe npeacTaBJieHHe o paflHKajibHbix nneax, 
k npHMepy TaKHx KaK a6cTpaKTHbifi 3KcnpeccHOHH3M 
h cioppeajiH3M, nepeaaiOLUHe naen Jf>KaKCOHa FIojuiOKa, 
BmibHMa jje KyHHHra, Jf^Kopa^HH O’Khhc}) h npyrax npHuuio 
K COBeTCKHM MOflepHHCTaM TOJIbKO B 1959 T. C BbICTaBKOH 
«AMepHKaHCKOM >KHBOnHCH H CKyjIbnTypbI», 0praHH30BaHH0H 
b tom roay ApxHBaMH aMepHKaHCKoro HCKyccTBa. TaKHe 
XyflO>KHHKH KaK 3pHCT HeH3BCCTHbIH H BjiaflHMHp HeMyXHH, 
KOTopbie noMHBT BbicTaBKy, paccKa3biBajiH, hto OHa 
H3MeHHJia hx TBopuecKyio opneHTauHio, cnocoOcTByioinyK) 
pa3onapOBaHHK) b counajiHCTHHecKOM peajiH3Me. IlpBMbiM 
pe3yjibTaTOM hoboto co3HaHHH 6biJia KOHCOJiH^aumi nepBoro 
nOKOJieHHH XyjJO>KHHKOB H nOSTOB flHCCHfleHTOB 

b 1960-x rojjax, tbkhx KaK HeH3BecTHbiH, K)jio CoocTep, 
BjiaaHMHp ^KOBJieB h AHaTOJiHH 3BepeB h TaioKe EBreHHH 
EBTymeHKO w AHapefi Bo3HeceHCKHH. «OTTenejib» 
nponoji>Kajiacb ycTOHHHBO ao 1962 r., noKa o6e CTopoHbi 

O^HUnaJlbHblX H HeOCj}HUHaJIbHbIX XyAO>KHHKOB He 
BCTperajiHCb npn CTpaHHbix odcTOHTejibCTBax, Korjja XpymeB 
noceTHJi BbicTaBKy «TpHflu,aTb jieT MOCX’a» b 3ajiax 
MaHe>Ka b Mockbc, Ha KOTOpofi b uejiOM 3KcnoHnpoBajiHCb 
paboTbi Kopnc^eeB counajiHCTHHecKoro peajiH3Ma, KaK 
AjieKcaHflp JJeHHeKa, AjieKcamtp TepacHMOB, Bopnc 
MoraHCOH h BajieHTHH CepoB. Hedojibinoe mccto 6biJio 
OTBeaeHO «MOJIOflbIM 3JIbIM XyflO>KHHKaM». B36emeHHbIH 
XpymeB, OTHioab He CHMnaTH3HpyH hx noHCKaM, KOTopbie 
OH CHHTaJl HaapyraTeJIbCBOM Ha JX TpaflHU,HOHHOH KpaCOTOH, 
KpHHaji, 3anyrHBan MOJiojjbix MacTepoB: «Ocjibi... Mbi BaM 
o6T*HBJiHeM BOHHy». Ho xoth peaKUHfl XpymeBa Bejia 
K yCHJieHHIO 0^>HU,HaJIbHOrO KpHTHLUOMa HOBOrO B HCKyCCTBe 
h yKpenjieHHK) no3Hu,HH coupeajiH3Ma, caM 3tot c£>aKT npnaaji 
ycKopeHHe aHCCHaeHTCKOMy abh^kchhio, BOBJieKaa b Hero 
MHOrO HOBbIX XyflO>KHHKOB H OJJHOBpeMeHHO yBeJIHHHBafl 
BHyTpeHHee h Me^myHapoaHoe BHHMaHHe k hhm. 
KyjibMHHaijHOHHOH tohkoh 3Toro npoqecca CTajia b ceHTHbpe 
1974 rofla «Eyjibao3epHa5i BbicraBKa» Ha nycTbine 
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exhibition hall in Moscow. While the exhibition concentrated 
on the coryphaei of Socialist Realism such as Alexander 
Deineka, Alexander Gerasimov, Boris Ioganson, and Valentin 
Serov, a small space was also allotted to the “angry young 
men.” Far from sympathizing with their searches, Khrushchev, 
outraged by what he considered the desanctification of 
traditional beauty, condemned the new artists, shouting, 
“Jackasses... we are declaring war on you!” 7 But even though 
Khrushchev’s reaction led to a redoubled official criticism of 
the new in art and to the reaffirmation of Socialist Realism, the 
dissident movement gained momentum, attracting other artists 
and increasing national and international attention. One 
culmination to this process was the “First Fall Open-Air 
Exhibition” in Moscow in 1974—the so-called bulldozer affair, 
at which authorities destroyed an open-air exhibition of radical 
artists by sending in bulldozers and water trucks. The same 
authorities then permitted an outdoor exhibition two weeks 
later, but by then the damage had been done—not only to the 
art works, but rather to the credibility of the Soviet cultural 
apparatus. There then followed a sequence of “official 
unofficial” exhibitions in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and 
Kharkov at which artists such as Anatolii Brusilovsky, 

Ivan Chuikov, Viacheslav Kalinin, Dmitrii Plavinsky, Rabin, 
Oleg Tselkov, and Toomas Vint made their name, although it 
was the exhibition hall of the Graphic Section of the Union of 
Artists on Malaia Gruzinskaia Street in Moscow that, in the late 
1970s, became the focal point of alternative artistic activity. 
Such exhibitions were accompanied by poetry readings and 
debates, the paintings and sculptures crowded one upon the other 
were often acquired by Western diplomats and journalists, 
and invariably there were encounters with the forces of law 
and order. 

The 1970s, then, were marked by many events of this kind 
as well as by the emigration of Soviet artists to Israel, Western 
Europe, and the U.S., and also by the Soviet Union’s slow but 
sure rediscovery of her artistic legacy of the avant-garde, 
leading to the rehabilitation of Marc Chagall, Pavel Filonov, 
Kazimir Malevich, Vladimir Tatlin, etc. Although the 
mechanisms responsible for the supervision of culture 


b ctojihhhom pafioHe HepTaHOBO, nojiyuMBman 3to Ha3BaHHe 
nocjie Toro, KaK BJiacra pa3pyuiHJiH 3koio3hijhk) 
paflHKajibHbix xyaoatHHKOB npn noMOiijH 6yjibao3epoB 
h MauiHH, nojiMBaiomux yjimjbi. IIpaBjja Te ace BJiacra 3aTeM 
pa3peuiHJiH, flBe Hejjejm cnycTH, BbicraBKy b mockobckom 
napice FbManjioBO, ho ymep6 6biJi HaHeceH He TOJibKO 
paboTaM, ho h CKopee aoBepnio k coBeTCKOMy pyKOBOflCTBy 
KyjibTypofi. B MocKBe, JleHHHrpaue, KneBe h XapbKOBe 
3aTeM nocjienoBajia cepna «o(|)HijHajibHbix Heo4)HU,HajibHbix» 
BbICTaBOK, Ha KOTOpbIX TaKHe XyZJOaCHHKH, KaK AHaTOJIHH 
EpycHJiOBCKHH, JiBaH HyfiKOB, BanecjiaB KajiHHHH, JJmhtphh 
FI jiaBHHCKHH, OcKap Pa6wH, Oner IJejiKOB h ToMac Bhht 
npHobpejiH ce6e hmh. Macro 3th noKa3bi npoxoflHJiH 
b BbiCTaBOHHOM 3ajie TopKOMa xyjjoacHHKOB Ha MajiOH 
Fpy3HHCKOH yjiHue b MocKBe, 3aTeM, b KOHije 1970-x roflOB, 
CTaBIHHM OCHOBHbIM IjeHTpOM ajIbTepHaTHBHOH TBOpueCKOH 
aKTHBHOCTH. TaKHe 3KCn03HU,HH oObIHHO COnpOBOaCJjaJIHCb 
HTeHHeM cthxob h nebaTaMH, a KapTHHbi h cKyjibnTypbi, 
TecHHui,Hec5i oflHa Han apyrofi, HepeflKO npnobpeTajiHCb 
3anaflHbiMH jmnjioMaTaMH h acypHajiHCTaMH. OnHaKO 
nOCTOHHHO TaM npOHCXOflHJIH CTOJIKHOBeHHH C CHJiaMH 3aKOHa 
h npHKa3a. 

1970-e roflbi k TOMy ace ObiJiH OTMeueHbi mhothmh pa3HbiMH 
COObITHflMH. C OflHOH CTOpOHbl, 3MHrpaiI,H5I COBeTCKHX 
xyfloacHHKOB b PbpaHJib, 3anajmyK) EBpony h CIIIA, 

H C flpyrOH, B COBeTCKOM COK)3e Mej^JieHHO 3aHOBO 
OTKpbiJiocb HacjieflHe aBaHrapaa, Beaymee k pea6HjiHTau,HH 
MapKa Ularajia, riaBJia OnjioHOBa, MajieBHua, Bjia^HMHpa 
TaTJiHHa h apyrHx xyuoacHHKOB. Xoth MexaHH3Mbi no Hau3opy 
KyjibTypbi npojjojiacajiH nojmepacHBaTb ocHOBHbie npHHijHnbi 
coupeajiH3Ma, Bee ace b Hanajie 1980-x tojjob 6biJio yace hcho, 
HTO HX HCKJIK)HHTeJIbHaa MOHOnOJIHH Ha 3CTeTHHeCKyK) 
jjOKTpHHy cjiOMaHa. CymecTByiomHH Hbme njiK>pajiH3M 
coBpeMeHHoro mockobckoto HCKyccTBa noaTBepacuaeT 3to, 
xoth Mbi He flOJiacHbi HHKoraa 3a6biBaTb, hto caMHM 
npHcyTCTBHeM HOBbie BbiCTaBOHHbie rpynnbi, TaKHe KaK 
JlafiHpHHT HJ 1 H apTKOOnepaTHBbl KaK «CjIOBO-ApT», 
apTKpHTHKH h HMnpeccapHO KaK JleoHHfl BaacaHOB h Bhktop 
MH3HaHO, o6a3aHbi opraHH3au,HOHHbiM h nponararmHbiM 
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continued to uphold the original principles of Socialist 
Realism, it was clear—by the early 1980s—that their exclusive 
monopoly of aesthetic doctrine had been broken. The exciting 
plurality of contemporary Moscow culture is indicative of this, 
although we should never forget that the very presence of the 
new exhibition groups such as Labyrinth, the art cooperatives 
such as Word-Art, and the critics and impresarios such as 
Leonid Bazhanov and Viktor Misiano owe much to the 
organizational and propagational endeavors of 1960s-70s. 

Such is the intricate historical perspective that helps to 
explain the emergence of the new painters represented at 
our exhibition. It tells us that they have benefited from the 
dedication of the preceding generation and that, in outgrowing 
its often parochial concerns, they have become part of the 
international avant-garde. They share concepts such as self¬ 
mockery, political pun, comics, and poster imagery, reaffirm 
the power of the painted image, and see themselves and their 
paintings as parts of a single visual performance. True, there 
are some things that seem to be secondary in their world view 
such as geometric abstraction and Constructivist design, but 
these different orientations do not preclude a direct relationship 
with their Modernist forefathers. On the contrary, it is tempting 
to establish links between the ten and the pioneers of the 1910s 
such as Filonov, Velimir Khlebnikov, Malevich, and Tatlin 
for whom the standard biographical division into “life” and 
“work” was meaningless and for whom the painting could 
never be completed and complete: each painted canvas was the 
preliminary design for the next one, a link in a perpetual chain 
of becoming. Perhaps this is why Mironenko, Purygin, 
Zakharov, and others are particularly interested in serials, 
cycles, and multisection canvases, and why they are happy to 
extend their visual statements into complex verbal explications. 
Moreover, the social behavior, arresting actions, clothes, and 
studio settings of these artists (Roiter with his toys, Shutov with 
his earrings, Zakharov with his eye patch, Zvezdochetov in 
his worker’s garb) are just as provocative and as aesthetic as 
their paintings—in the same way that David Burliuk’s top hat 
and wooden spoon, Vladimir Maiakovsky’s yellow vest, or 
Tatlin’s constant turtleneck sweater also extended certain basic 


ycHJiHAM cbohx npeamecTBeHHHxoB 1960-x-70-x roaoB. 

Taxaa cnoacHafl HCTOpHHecxaa peTpocnexraBa noMoraeT 
o6"bHCHHTb noHBjieHHe HOBbix xyao;>KHHKOB, npeacTaBJieHHbix 
Ha HarneH BbieraBxe. 3to noKa3biBaeT HaM, xax ohh 
H3BjieKjiH fljui ce6a nojib3y H3 caMOOTBepaceHHOcra 
npeflbmymux noxoaeHHH, h hto, npeBoexoaa nacro 
hx orpaHHueHHbie HHTepecbi, ohh CTaHOBHTca nacTbio 
HHTepHauHOHajibHoro aBaHrapaa. Ohh pa3aeji5HOT, xax 
h hx coBpeMeHHbie KOJiJiern, Taxne xoHu,enu,HH, xax 
caMOHpoHHH, nojiHTHuecKHH xaaaMbyp, KOMHuecKaa 
h njiaxaraafl o6pa3HOCTb, noaTBep^xaaiomne CHJiy 
>KHBonHCHoro o6pa3a, h bh^ht ce6a h cboh paboTbi xa k nacTb 
eflHHoro BH3yanbHoro npeacTaBJieHHH. IIpaBaa 3aecb hto-to 
Ka^CeTCH BTOpHHHbIM B HX B3rJI5iae Ha MHp, XaX HanpHMep, 
reoMeTpHHecxaa abcrpaxijHfl h xoHCTpyxTHBHCTCXHH aH3aHH. 
Ho 3th pa3Hbie opneHTauHH He ycTpamnoT npHMOH cbh3h 
c hx npeamecTBeHHHxaMH-MoaepHHCTaMH. HanporaB, Mbi 
BHflHM 3flecb BoccTaHOBjieHHe cBH3eH Me>xay «aecHTbio» h 
nnoHepaMH 1910-x roaoB, x npHMepy, Ohjiohobmm, 
BeJIHMHpOM XjiebHHXOBblM, MaJieBHHeM H TaTJIHHbIM, flJlH 
xoTopbix CTaHaapraoe 6Horpa4)HHecxoe pa3aeaeHHe «>xH3Hb» 
h «pa6oTa» 6biJio beccMbicjieHHbiM h aaa xoTopbix paboTa 
HHxoraa He Morjia 6biTb 3axoHueHa, noTOMy hto xa>xabiH 
^xHBonncHbiH xojict paccMaTpHBajica hmh npeaBapHTejibHOH 
xoMno3Hu,HeH ajiH caeayiomero hjih CBH3bio b becxoHenHOH 
UenH pa3BHTHH. B03M0MCH0 3TO H Ob'bHCHHCT noHeMy 
MnpoHeHxo, nypbirHH, 3axapoB h apyrne ynacTHHXH 
BbicraBXH HMeiOT onpeaeaeHHbiH HHTepec x cepHHHbiM, 
UHxaHHHbiM h MHoronaHeabHbiM xomho3hi;hhm h noneMy ohh 
Tax paabi pacmnpHTb cboh BH3yaabHbie npeacTaBJieHHH 
b xoMnaexcax BepbaabHbix o6i>HCHeHHH. Eoaee Toro 
coi^HajibHan HanpaBaeHHOCTb, He3axoHneHHbie axijHH 
h CTyaHHHan obcraHOBxa 3thx xyao>XHHXOB (Poifrep c ero 
nrpymxaMH, IllyTOB c ero cepbraMH, 3axapoB c «noTepHHHbiM 
raa30M», 3Be3aoneTOB b pabonnx oaenHHHx) CToab >xe 
Bbi3biBaiou^i, cxojib h acTeTHHHbi b paboTax, xax h b CBoe 
BpeMH Ha nyrn uHJiHHap h aepeBHHHaa jioacxa flaBHaa 
Eypaioxa, acejiTaa bjiy3a MaaxoBCxoro hjih Boaojia3xa 
TaTjiHHa, npoaoa^xaiOLUHe ocHOBHyio (f)Hjioco(j)cxyK) 
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psychological characteristics of the Russian Cubo-Futurists. 

So perhaps it is within this deeper mold that the imprint of the 
old avant-garde is to be found upon the new, a consonance that, 
as then, so now, points to a veritable renaissance of modern 
Russian culture—and precisely within the international arena. 

John E. Bowlt 


Notes 

1. The painter Ivan Kliun referred to the museum as the “new 
cemetery of art” in his article “Color Art” (“Iskusstvo tsveta”) 
published in the catalogue of the “X State Exhibition: Non- 
Objective Creativity and Suprematism” (X Gosudarstvennaia 
vystavka: Bespredmetnoe tvorchestvo i suprematizm), 

Moscow, 1919. 

2. The Arbat was one of the central merchant streets of old 
Moscow. It has now been turned into a tourist promenade. 

3. Richard Kline spoke of satellite surveillance of surveillance 
in his lecture “The Future of Nuclear Criticism” delivered at 
the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, on 6 
December 1988.1 would like to thank my colleague Dragan 
Kujundzic for fruitful discussion of this topic. 

4. As a matter of fact, Everythingism was an art movement in 
Russia in the early 1910s. For information see M. Le-Dantiu: 
“Zhivopis vsekov” (The Painting of the Everythingists), in 
Minuvshee (Past), Paris, 1988, no. 5:183-202. 

5. For general information on the movements of the 1950s-70s, 
see I. Golomshtok and A. Glezer, Unofficial Art from the Soviet 
Union (London: Seeker and Warburg, 1977); Norton Dodge 
and Alison Hilton, New Art from the Soviet Union (Washington, 
D.C., 1978); Marilyn Rueshchemeyer, ed., Soviet Emigre 
Artists , Armonk: Sharpe, 1985. For information on the latest 
trends see E. Peschler, Kiinstler in Moskau (Zurich: Stemmle, 
1988); H. C. von Tavel and M. Landert, eds., Ich lebe — ich 
sehe (Bern: Kunstmuseum, 1988; exhibition catalogue). 


xapaKTepncTHKy pyeexoro Ky6o-c})yTypH3Ma. TaKHM o6pa30M, 
bo3mo>kho b npeaeaax rjiyOoxo B3pbixjieHHon nouBbi Ha 
hobom ee cjioe Hanra cjiejjbi eraporo aBaHrapaa, 30Bymne xax 
Toraa, Tax h Tenepb k CTpeMJieHHio B03po>xaeHH5i 
coBpeMeHHOH pyccKOH xyjibTypbi h hmchho Ha 
Me>xayHapoaHOH apeHe. 

JLkoh 3. EoyjiT 


nPHMEHAHHH 

1 Xyao>KHHK PiBaH Kjhoh oxapaKTepH30Baji My3eH xax 
«HOBbie KJiaaOnma HCKyccTBa» b CTaTbe «HcKyccTBO u.BeTa», 
onybjiHKOBHHOH b xaTajiore 10-oh rocyaapcTBeHHOH 
BbiCTaBKn: «BecnpeaMeraoe TBopuecTBO h cynpeMaTH3M», 
MocKBa, 1919 rofl. 

2 Ap6aT 6biJi oahoh H3 ueHTpajibHbix KOMMepuecKMx yjmu, 
CTapon MocKBbi. Tenepb oh npeBpameH b TypHCTHHecKHH 
u,eHTp. 

3 Pnuapa KjiaftH Ha3Baji cnyraHKH Haa3opa Haa Haa3opoM 
b CBoew aexuHH <<Byayui.ee aTOMHoro KpHTHu,H3Ma», 
npOHHTaHHOH B YHHBepCHTeTe IO>KHOH KaJlH(})OpHHH B 
JIoc-AHa>xeaece 6 aexadpH 1988 r. H xoTea 6bi 
nodaaroaapHTb Moero xoaaery JJparaHa Kioa>KyH3HKa 3a 
noae3Hyio ancKyccmo no 3toh TeMe. 

4 «)KHBonHCb BcexoB» — xyao>xecTBeHHoe aBH^xeHHe 

b Pocchh Hanaji 1910-x roaoB. Jfjia HH(})opMau,HH cm.: Muxana 
JleaaHTio, «2KnBonHCb bcckob», HCTOpHuecKHH aabMaHax 
«MHHyBmee», napn>K, 1988 r., Nb 5, CTp. 183-202. 

5 OcHOBHaa HH(j)opMau,Ha o xyao>xecTBeHHbix 
1950-70-x roaoB cm.: I. Golomshtok and A. Glezer: Unofficial Art 
from the Soviet Union, London, Seeker and Warburg, 1977; 

N. Dodge and A. Hilton: New Art from the Soviet Union, 
Washington, D.C., 1978; M. Rueshchemeyer (ed.): Soviet Emigre 
Artists, Armonk: Sharpe, 1985. HHcf)opMaijHK> o nocaeaHHX 
TeHaeHijH5ix cm.: E. Peschler: Kiinstler in Moskau, Zurich, 
Stemmle, 1988; H. C. von Tavel and M. Landert (eds): Ich 
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6. Quoted from Andrei Zhdanov’s speech at the First Congress 
of Soviet Writers, Moscow, 1934. English translation in John E. 
Bowlt, The Russian Avant-Garde: Theory and Criticism, 1902- 
34 (London: Thames and Hudson, 1989): 293. 

7. “Krushchev on Modern Art.” Stenographic report in 
Encounter (London) 1963, no. 115:102. 


lebe—ich sehe, Bern, Kunstmuseum, 1988 (exhibition catalog). 

6 UhrraTa H3 aoKJiajja Anapefl )KjjaHOBa Ha nepBOM CT>e3ae 
coBeTCKHx nHcaTejieH, MocKBa, 1934 r. Ahitihhckhh nepeBoa 
flx. EoyjiTa: The Russian Avant-Garde; Theory and Criticism , 
1902-34, London, Thames and Hudson, 1989, p. 293. 

7 “Krushchev on Modern Art,” Stenographic report in Encounter, 
London, 1963, no. 115, p. 102. 
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Ten Moscow Artists in the 
Tradition of the 
Soviet Avant-Garde 


flECHTb MOCKOBCKHX 
X y/fO>KH H KO It H 
TPA3HUHH 
COBETCKOrO 
ABAHIAP/TA 


A joint exhibition of works by American and Soviet artists 
inevitably creates the problem of cultural communication. 
Indeed, it doesn’t so much create the problem as pose it: clearly 
the organizers’ plans for the exhibition entailed exploring this 
thematic and key problem. It could not be otherwise. This is 
our first experience bringing together artists from these two 
very distant artistic schools. One school is well known and well 
regarded (its admirers including artists and art historians in the 
Soviet Union who follow Western art), while for many years 
the other existed in utter isolation and is just now venturing 
onto the international scene. The works of great American 
artists are so widely recognized all around the world that they 
are virtually an art primer, but when Soviet artists arrive in the 
West they find themselves without critical support—they lack a 
wide circle of specialists and connoisseurs who could introduce 
their work into this new cultural context. 

Characteristically, of all the varied trends in Soviet art, the 
exhibition organizers chose the avant-garde tradition and its 
young representatives. This preference should not raise 


CoBMecmoe 3KcnoHHpoBaHHe paboT aMepMKaHCKnx 
h coBeTCKHx xyao:>KHHKOB HeH3be>KHO poamaeT npobjieMy 
KyjlbTypHOH KOMMyHHKabeJIbHOCTM. IlpHHeM He CTOJIbKO 
pO^KflaeT, CKOJIbKO CTaBHT! OHeBHflHO, HCCJieflOBaHHe 3TOH 
npobjieMbi bxouhjio b njiaHbi opraHH3aTopoB BbiCTaBKH, 
HBJifljiocb fljiH hhx cf)aKTOM nporpaMMHbiM H 
npHHU,HnHajibHbiM. BnponeM, HHane h bbiTb He Morjio. Ilepefl 
HaMH nepBblH OnbIT COnpJDKCHHH XyflO>KHHKOB 3THX flByX 
ctoJ ib aajieKHx xyflo^cecTBeHHbix mKOJi. ripHneM, ecjiH 
nepBaa H3BecTHa h npocjiaBjieHa (b tom HHCJie h b Cobctckom 
C oio3e b cpejie cjieflamHx 3a 3anajjHbiM HCKyccTBOM 
xyaoatHHKOB h HCKyccTBOBeaoB), to apyraa aojirne roabi 
npocyiu,ecTBOBajia b nojiHOH h30jibuhh h TOJibKO Hbme 
HauHHaeT BbixoflHTb Ha MeacayHapoflHyio cijeHy. Ecjih 
npOH3BeaeHHH aMepHKaHCKHX MaCTepOB H3BeCTHbI BO BCeM 
MHpe JXO XpeCTOMaTHHHOCTH, TO COBeTCKHe XyjIO>KHHKH, 
nonaaaa Tenepb Ha 3anau, oKa3biBaiOTCH TaM jinmeHHbiMH 
HCKyccTBOBeflnecKOH nojwep^cKH — mHpoKoro xpyra 
cneijHajiHCTOB h ijeHHTejieH, cnocobHbix noaroTOBHTb 
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objections: it is natural that for a dialogue with Western art 
those artists are invited for whom the category of dialogue is 
primary and intrinsic to their work, those who consider 
themselves part of the trends of world art. But this exhibition is 
significant to Soviet artists because it confirms and justifies 
similar exhibitions, that is, it clearly demonstrates that the art 
of these countries has several paradigms in common. And 
inviting Soviet artists to a dialogue is evidence that the 
organizers of the exhibition believe this dialogue is justified and 
possible; they believe that the avant-garde trends in Soviet art 
are not a carbon copy of Western models and that Soviet artists 
have something to say to the international art world. After all, 
for a long time the distinctive nature of the Soviet avant-garde 
was denied by many people both in this country and abroad. 

Despite decades of isolation, the Soviet avant-garde 
tradition is a phenomenon of extraordinary scale, a complex 
dialectic of many tendencies and several generations of artists. 
The Soviet avant-garde is unique in its compulsory isolation, 
which changed from a social fact into an ethical and aesthetic 
fact. In the history of American culture the “underground” was 
an episode, a local phenomenon, but it was the fate of the entire 
Soviet avant-garde over several decades. This is why a great 
number of trends and movements in world art that involve 
active cooperation with society, the endeavor to transform the 
surrounding spatial-object environment and enter the sphere of 
design and architecture, were not adequately developed on 
Soviet soil, or appeared in radically altered and distorted 
forms. And on the contrary, trends that were more hermetic— 
such as Conceptualism—were exceedingly widespread on the 
Moscow scene, lasted far longer than anywhere else, and set the 
basis for the Soviet avant-garde tradition. 

In roughly outlining the development of this tradition, we 
note that the specific conditions of its existence permitted it to 
avoid the utopianism and idealization that was part of the 
Western neo-avant-garde. However, due to its unrelenting 
opposition to the reigning cultural establishment, a polemical 
fervor of protest still permeates it. Thus only one aspect of the 
post-modernist aesthetic was accepted here, and then only 
partially. As a result of this, the Soviet Union remains, if you 


BXO^KJjeHHe HX TBOpHeCTBa B HOBblH KyJIbTypHblH KOHTeKCT. 

XapaKTepHo, hto cpean caMbix pa3JiHHHbix TeHjjemjHH 
B COBeTCKOM HCKyCCTBe Bbldop OpraHH3aTOpOB BbICTaBKH naji 
Ha aBaHrapjjHyio TpajjmjHio h ee Moaoabix npeacraBHTejieH. 
IIpeflnoHTeHHe 3 to He aojukho Bbi3BaTb B03pa>KeHHH: 
ecrecTBeHHO npHmacHTb k aHanory c 3anaflHbiM ncxyccTBOM 
Tex xyjjoacHHKOB, ana KOTopbix KaTeropmi anaaora ncxoaHa 
H HMMaHeHTHa HX TBOpueCTBy, Tex, KTO npHBbIK MbICJIHTb 
ceba b eflHHCTBe c TeHaemjHHMH MHpoBoro HCKyccTBa. 

IIpHHeM flJlH COBeTCKHX XyflO>KHHKOB HaCTOHLU,aH BblCTBBKa 
3HanHMa yace TeM, hto OHa noaTBep>KaaeT B03M0>KH0CTb 
h onpaBflaHHOCTb noaobHOH BbiCTaBKH, to ecTb OHa HarjifljjHO 
AeMOHCTpHpyeT, hto HCKyccTBO o6enx CTpaH obaaaaeT 
HeKHMH o6ih,hmh napaanrMaMH. CymecTBeHHO h to, hto 
npHraamaa COBeTCKHX xyaoacHHKOB Ha anaaor, opraHH3aTopbi 
BbicraBKH npH3HaiOT, hto h anaaor 3tot onpaBaaH 
h B03M0>KeH, to ecTb ohh KOHCTBTHpyiOT, hto aBaHrapaHbie 
TeHJjeHIJHH B COBeTCKOM HCKyCCTBe He npeflCTaBJIHIOT co6oh 
3nHroHCKoro cjienKa c 3anaaHbix obpa3ijOB, hto cobctckhm 
xyao^KHHKaM ecTb hto CKa3aTb Ha MeacayHapoaHOH apeHe. 

A Bejjb aojiroe BpeMa caMoSbiTHaH npnpoaa coBeTCKoro 
aBaHrap^a OTBeprajiacb mhofhmh KaK BHyTpH CTpaHbi, TaK 
h 3a ee npeaejiaMH. 

CoBeTCKan aBaHrap^Han Tpaanunn BonpeKH aecHTHJieTHHM 
h30jihi;hh crajia HBJieHHeM HeobbinaiiHO MacuiTadHbiM, 
nopoflHBmHM cjio^KHyio anajieKTHKy MHoroHHCJieHHbix 
HanpaBJieHHH, KOTopbiM cjienoBajiH HecKOJibKO nomneHHH 
xyflo^KHHKOB. CaMobbiTHOCTb coBeTCKoro aBaHrapaa KaK pa3 
H KOpeHHTCH B eTO BblHy^CaeHHOH H30JIHp0BaHH0CTH, KOTOpaH 
H3 c{)aKTa counajibHoro npeBparajiacb b cf>aKT aranecKHn 
H 3CTeTHHeCKHH. EcJIH B HCTOpHH aMepHKaHCKOH KyJIbTypbl 
«anaerpayHa» hbhjich 3nH3oaoM, HBJieHHeM jiOKajibHbiM, to 
ajiH Bcero coBeTCKoro aBaHrapaa oh crraji cyabbon Ha 
HecKoabKO aecHTHaeTHH. Hmchho noaTOMy ueabiH paa 
TeHaeHi^HH h HanpaBJieHHH MHpoBoro HCKyccTBa, 
HanpaBaeHHbix Ha aKTHBHoe coTpyaHHHecTBO c obu^ecTBOM, 
Hau,eaeHHbix Ha npeobpa^KeHHe OKpy^caiomeH 
npeaMeTHO-npocTpaHCTBeHHOH cpeabi, Ha Bbixoa b c<j)epy 
aH3aHHa h apxHTeKTypbi — He noaynHa Ha cobctckoh noHBe 
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AHaTOJiHH >KypaBJieB, MocKBa, 1988 


Anatolii Zhuravlev, Moscow, 1988 

will, the only place where the term “avant-garde” is still 
justified and meaningful. 

At a certain stage of its existence (the late 1960s through 
early 1970s), the Soviet avant-garde evolved its own original 
poetics—the poetics of isolated existence. The artists who 
followed the development of Western art with rapt interest 
realized that several tendencies, conditions, and principles of 


aaeKBaTHoro pa3BHTHa hjih ace ocymecTBHjica xpanHe 

npeoSpaaceHHbiM h flecf)opMHpoBaHHbiM. H HaoOopoT, 
TenneHijHH 6ojiee repMeTHHHoro rana — Taicne, xax 
KOHU,enTyajiH3M, npnodpejiH Ha mockobckoh cijeHe 
HCKJiiOHHTejibHoe pacnpocTpaHeHHe, 3anepacajincb 3jjecb 
HecpaBHeHHO aojibiue, neM rjje 6bi to hh 6biJio, jierjiH 
B OCHOBy COBeTCKOH aBaHTapflHOH TpaflHIJHH. 

KpafiHe cxeMaTH3Hpya onbiT pa3BHTna 3toh TpaflHu,HH , 
MOaCHO OTMeTHTb, HTO, C OflHOH CTOpOHbl, B CHJiy CneU,H(j)HKH 
ycjioBHH ee cymecTBOBaHHH, OHa H30eacajia npncyiuHx 
3anaflHOMy HeoaBaHrapay yTonH3Ma 

h Hjjeojioni3HpoBaHHOCTH, a, c apyrofi cropoHbi, b CHJiy ee 
HeH3MeHHoro npOTHBOCTOHHHH rocnojjCTBOBaBiHHM 
b KyjibType ycTaHOBKaM, b Hefi h noHbme ocraeTca 
HeH3acHTbiM nojieMHuecKH-npoTecTaHTCKHH nacf)oc. FIoaTOMy 
nocTMOflepHHCTCKaa 3CTeTHKa npHHHMajiacb 3jjecb 
4)parMeHTapHO h oflHOCTopoHHe, BCJiencTBHe nero Cobctckhh 
Cok> 3 ocTaeTca, noacajiyfi, ejjHHCTBeHHbiM mcctom, rae 
TepMHH «aBaHrapa» coxpamieT eme cbok> onpaBflaHHOCTb 
h 3HaneHHe. 

HeMajiOBaacHO h to, hto Ha onpeaejieHHOM 3Tane CBoero 
cymecTBOBaHHa (b KOHije 1960-x — Hanajie 1970-x roaoB) 
cobctckhh aBaHrapfl Bbipa6oTaji coOcTBeHHyio opHrHHajibHyio 
no3THKy — no3THKy H30jmpoBaHHoro cymecTBOBaHH*. 
Xy^oacHHKaM, c acajjHbiM HHTepecoM cjieflHBiHHM 3a 
pa3BHTHeM MHpOBOrO HCKyCCTBa, CTaJIO OHeBHflHO He TOJIbKO 
HeCOOTBeTCTBHe HeKOTOpbIX TeHfleHIJHH, yCTaHOBOK 
h npHHu,HnoB 3anaflHoro HCKyCCTBa coBeTCKOMy 
COUHO-KyJIbTypHOMy KOHTeKCTy, HO H TO, HTO CaM 3TOT 
CneU,H(j)HHeCKHH KOHTeKCT AHKTyeT HHbie OpHTHHaJIbHbie 
TeH^eHUHH, ycTaHOBKH h npHHUHnbi. 3aMKHyTaa Ha ce6a, 
aBaHrapflHaa KyjibTypa npH3Hajia caMoSbiTHOH nepBoocHOBOH 
CBoero ayxoBHoro, 3K3HCTeHu,HajibHoro h 3creTHHecKoro 
onbiTa KaTeropHio 6brra. Benb hmchho b MacrepcKHx 6bura 
o6peneHbi npe6bmaTb co3flaBaBiuHeca xyjjoacHHKaMH 
npoH3BeaeHHH. JIhhhoc oOmeHHe crajio jtJia hhx 
npeHMyineCTBeHHOH (})OpMOH KyjIbTypHOH KOMMyHHKaUHH, 
a noBceflHeBHoe cymecTBOBaHHe HBHJiocb jjjih 3thx 
xynoacHHKOB, OTceneHHbix ot jx pyrax oSjiacTefi KyjIbTypHOH 
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Western art did not fit the Soviet sociocultural context. Their 
very specific context dictated other original tendencies, condi¬ 
tions, and principles. The self-absorbed avant-garde culture 
perceived its way of life to be a unique and innate feature of its 
spiritual, existential, and aesthetic experience. Works created 
by these artists were destined to exist only in their studios. 
Personal contacts became their primary form of cultural 
communication. Severed from other areas of cultural reflection, 
they created their universal image of the world in the sphere of 
everyday existence. As the Soviet avant-garde evolved over 
many years, it began to seem more like a secret order or 
spiritual fraternity than an artistic movement. 

It is therefore not surprising that the conceptual album— 
works intended to be appreciated in private by a narrow circle 
of people—is a distinctive and enduring phenomenon in the 
work of Soviet artists. A similarly significant phenomenon that 
appeared in the late 1970s and early 1980s was APT Art. This 
phenomenon gave aesthetic development to the institution of 
private apartment exhibitions that was unique to the art world 
in Moscow. Another example was the activity of the group 
Collective Actions, founded by Andrei Monastyrsky, which 
performed collective acts with a “collective” that was nearly 
the entire Moscow avant-garde community. Finally, the 
Moscow avant-garde had a distinctive concept of a work of art. 
In judging works not intended for the market or the infrastruc¬ 
ture of museums and galleries, people valued polished execu¬ 
tion less than the conceptual aspect, the capacity of a work to 
generate new cultural and spiritual meanings and embody the 
ideal of artistic freedom. Having become a form of intellectual 
dialogue for a small circle of artists, writers, and amateur 
philosophers, avant-garde culture produced works that syn¬ 
thesized a variety of creative activity. It also produced vibrant 
creative personalities who combined the emplois of artist, 
writer, and theoretician. Under today’s new social conditions, 
when the avant-garde tradition has started to leave its state of 
isolation, the social premises of its poetics are more often 
empty. However, these poetics still continue to define many 
features of the work of the younger generation of Soviet avant- 
garde artists. 


pec|)jieKCHH, cc{)epOH, b npeaeaax KOTopon co3aaBaaacb hmh 
yHHBepcajibHaa xapTHHa Mnpa. noaTOMy cobctckmh 
aBaHrapa, xaxHM oh cc|)opMHpoBaaca 3a aoarae roabi, npHHaa 
ObjIHK He CTOabKO XyaO>KeCTBeHHOrO aBmxeHHH, CKOJIbKO 
TaiiHoro opaeHa hjih ayxoBHoro bpaTCTBa. 

He yaHBHTejibHO noaTOMy noaBaeHHe b TBOpaecTBe 
COBeTCKHX XyaO^CHHKOB TBKOH CBOeo6pa3HOH H yCTOHHHBOH 
cJ)opMbi, Kax KOHuenTyajibHbiH ajibboM, to ecTb 
npoH3BeaeHHH, npeaHa3HaneHHoro k ocbochhio b hbcthom 
6biTy y3KOH rpynnoH aioaefi. KpaHHe 3HaMeHaTeabHO 
po^KaeHHe b xoHije 1970-x — Hanaae 1980-x roaoB Taxoro 
HBaeHHH, xax anT-apT, nonbrraBiueroca acreTHnecxH ocBOHTb 
Taxon CBoeo6pa3HbiH HHCTHTyT mocxobcxoh xyaoacecTBeHHOH 
>xh3hh, xax aoMauiHaa BbiCTaBxa. noxa3aTeabHa 
h aenTejibHOCTb co3aaHHOH AnapeeM MoHacTbipcxHM rpynnbi 
«KojiJiexraBHbie aeHCTBHa», ocymecTBaaBineH 
xoHuenTyajibHbie axu,HH, «xojurexTHBOM» xoTopbix 
CTaHOBHJiocb (J)axTHHecxH Bee MocxoBcxoe aBaHrapaHoe 
coo6Hj,ecTBO. CaModbiTHO, HaxoHeu, h to noHHMaHHe 
npoH3BeaeHHH ncxyccTBa, xoTOpoe yxopemuiocb 
b mocxobcxoh aBaHrapaHOH cpeae. B npOH3BeaeHHH, 

He npeaHa3HaneHHOM aaa pbiHxa nan My3eHHO-raaepeiiHOH 
HH(})pacTpyxTypbi, CTaan ijeHHTb He CToabxo coBepuieHCTBO 
ero HcnoaHeHHH, cxoabxo ero xomjenTyaabHbiH acnexT, ero 
cnocobHOCTb reHepHpoBaTb HOBbie xyabTypHbie h ayxoBHbie 
CMbicabi, peajiH30BbiBaTb b ce6e Haeaji TBOpnecxoii CBoSoabi. 
ABaHrapaHan xyjibTypa, CTaB (j)opMOH HHTeaaexTyaabHoro 
aHajiora y3xon rpynnbi aioaen, b xoTOpyio BxoanaH 
He Toabxo xyaoxcHHXH, ho h jiHTepaTopbi, 
h MbicaHTeaH-anaeTaHTbi, nopoanaa npOH3BeaeHHa, 
CHHTe3HpyK>uyie pa3aHHHbie BHabi TBopnecxofi 
aeflTeabHOCTH. nopoanaa OHa h apxne TBopnecxHe aHHHOCTH, 
odT^eaHHaBrnHe b ce6e aMnaya xyaoacHHxa, aHTepaTopa, 
Teoperaxa. B HacToaiijee BpeMa b HOBbix odmecTBeHHbix 
ycaoBHHx, xoraa aBaHrapaHaa TpaanijHa HaaHHaeT BbixoaHTb 
H3 cocToaHHa H3oaan,HH, cou,HaabHbie npeanocbiaxH ee 
noaTHXH Bee 6oaee cxoaaT Ha HeT. OaHaxo hmchho 3Ta 
noaTHxa ao chx nop npoaoaacaeT onpeaeaaTb MHorne 
ocobeHHOCTH TBOpnecTBa Moaoaoro noxoaeHHa cobctcxhx 
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PacnojioxeHHe lOpna AjibSepTa, Ky3HepKHH moct. Installation by Yurii Albert, Kuznetsky Most, Moscow, July 

MocKBa, HK)jib 1988. Owrypbi «Ma™cc, FlHKacco, 1988. The figures are labeled “Matisse, Picasso, Van 

BaH for, CepaT, Ce3amt» Gogh, Seurat, Cezanne” 
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Yurii Albert chose just one theme from the various 
themes existing in the Soviet avant-garde, but perhaps it is the 
most fundamental. In his work he tries to define the essence of 
the aesthetic, or more precisely—to use his own termi¬ 
nology—he tries to answer the question “What is art?” This 
young Moscow artist devoted his youth to studying the texts of 
Art and Language and reading the journals Artforum and Flash 
Art , which were then exhibiting radically conceptual tenden¬ 
cies. However, how he resolves the problem confronting him— 
What is art?—reveals him as a follower of the Moscow avant- 
garde tradition. Thus, it is crucial for him to identify his art 
with the specific Soviet sociocultural context. His beloved hero 
is the popular cartoon character of the Pencil—the universally 
accessible and banal embodiment of Art. He subjects the 
scholarly conceptions of official Soviet aesthetics to the ironic 
“manipulations” in his art. If he defines the avant-garde as 
pseudo art, then Yurii—as a young representative of this 
tradition—uses impeccable logic to define his art as neo- 
pseudo art. One of Albert’s key themes is the identification of 
his work with the surrounding reality. This identification is 
extreme, to the point where works and reality are indis¬ 
tinguishable from one another. Since his surroundings are 
marked by a quality of sterility that is so dear to his heart, he 
also attempts to adhere to the unique aesthetic of sterility in his 
art. For example, in his early textual plaques, he did not merely 
reduce a work to a laconic sign. He repeated the sign carelessly, 
in a sprawling handwriting, on a surface that had been sloppily 
primed. Therefore, while we find direct references to tech¬ 
niques in his works—the compositions of Jasper Johns, for 
example—it is extremely important to value the deliberate, 
albeit natural grace, with which Albert imitates low-quality 
painting. Indeed Yurii openly describes himself as a poor 
artist, a “C-student,” although a true lover of Art. 

The work of Albert is inseparable from the circle of 
human contacts in which he is developing. Yurii stubbornly 
insists that his art is nothing but a sociable dialogue with his 
colleagues and peers. This is most prominent in his early 
purely textual works, which were intended directly for his 
Moscow friends and peers. In his consideration of the realities 


aBaHrapzjHbix xyaoaouixoB. 

CpeflH pa3HOo6pa3Hbix TeM, npncymHx coBeTCKOMy 
aBaHrapay, lOpHH AabbepT Bbibpaa oaHy, ho HCXJHOHHTejibHO 
4)yHaaMeHTajibHyio. B CBoeM TBopnecTBe oh nbrraeTca jjaTb 
onpeaejieHHe cymHOCTH acTeTHnecxoro, a TOHHee — ecjiH 
nojib30BaTbCH ero cobcTBeHHOH TepMHHOJionieii — nbrraeTca 
OTBeTHTb Ha Bonpoc: hto Taxoe ncxyccTBO? Cboh KDHomecxHe 
TOflbl 3TOT MOJIOJJOH MOCXOBCXHH XyflO^CHHK nOCBHTHJI 
H3yHeHHK> TeKCTOB «ApT 3Hfl JIeHTBHa>X», HTeHHK) >XypHaJIOB 
«ApT <hopyM» H «<E>JI3UI-ApT», B TOT nepHOfl npOBOJJHBIUHX 
paflHKajibHO KOHijenTyajibHbie TeHaeHijHH. OaHaxo to, xa k oh 
pernaeT 3aHHMaK>myio ero npobaeMy — hto Taxoe 
HCxyccTBO? — BbmaeT b HeM aaenTa mockobckoh 
aBaHrapjjHOH TpajjHijHH. Tax, npHHu,HnHajibHbiM jyifl 
AjibbepTa HBJiaeTCH OToacaecTBjieHHe ero HexyceTBa 
co cnen,Hc|)HHecxHM cobctcxhm coijHO-xyjibTypHbiM 
xoHTexcTOM. Ero H3jno6jieHHbiM repoeM craHOBHTCH 
nepcoHaac nonyjrapHbix xomhxcob KapaHjjam — 3to 
obmeaocTynHoe h baHaabHoe BonjiomeHHe HcxyccTBa. 
UpoHHHecxHM «MaHHnyji5m,HHM» noflBepraeT oh b cbohx 
npoH3BeaeHHHx HaynHbie xoHnenijHH cobctcxhx 
o4)Hu,HajibHbix acreraxoB. Ecjih aBaHrapa onpeaejiajica hmh 
xax «jDxeHCxyccTBO», to K)pHH — MOJioaoft nocjieaoBaTejib 
3toh Tpaani^HH — c be3ynpenHOH jiothxoh onpeaejineT CBoe 
TBopnecTBO xax «HeojDxeHCxyccTBO». nporpaMMHbiM aan 
AnbbepTa HBjiaeTca ynoaobneHHe ero npoH3BeaeHHH 
oxpyacaioiijeH bbiTOBOH cpeae — ynoaobaeHHe npeaeabHoe, 
ao Hepa3aHHHMOCTH. nocxoabxy ace cpeaa 3Ta OTjiHnaeTCH 
MHabiM ero cepaity xanecTBOM yborocTH, tomb cbocm 
TBopnecTBe oh CTpeMHTca caeaoBaTb CBoeobpa3HOH acreraxe 
becxanecTBeHHOCTH. Tax, b cbohx paHHHx TexcTOBbix 
TabaHHxax oh He npocro CBoaHT npoH3BeaeHHe x aaxoHHHHOH 
HaanHCH, ho h HaHOCHT ee be3aaabepHO, pa3MauiHCTbiM 
nonepxoM, Ha HebpeacHO 3aMa3aHHyio bejmjiaMH (})aHepy. 
noaTOMy, BCTpenancb b ero TBOpnecTBe c npHeMaMH npaMoro 
u,HTHpOBaHHH — xoMno3Hi^HH JJacacnepa JfacoHca, 
x npHMepy, — xpaHHe BaacHO oijeHHTb Ty HapOHHTyio, xoth 
h ecTecTBeHHyio rpainno, c xoTOpofi HMHrapyeTca 
AribbepTOM HH3xoxanecTBeHHaH acHBonHCHaa paboTa. Jfa 
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and attributes of the Great World and High Art, Albert 
constantly stresses that he looks at it from within the confines 
of an ingrown world of friends. Therefore, in contrast to the 
Americans Donald Sultan and Mark Tansey, in Albert’s use of 
the material of art there is no element of museum erudition. His 
works let us know that he knows the compositions of Baselitz 
and Johns not through museum interiors or exhibition halls, but 
from the pages of the occasional Western journal left in his 
studio by a visiting foreigner. Ultimately Albert’s work is less 
concerned with the theme of art than with the restoration of the 
image of the artist, who serves High Art while continuing to 
live his ordinary, everyday existence. 

The concept of coupling everyday life and art is also 
manifested in the work of Vadim Zakharov. Actually, the real 
theme of his work is not so much uniting these principles as the 
actual realization of this uniting—realization understood as a 
formation, as a process full of hidden governing laws and 
dramatic collisions. Zakharov started with Conceptual actions, 
using himself within his circle of everyday contacts as the 
material. The enduring thematic images that were found in the 
actions became thematic mythologies, which then invaded the 
personal existence of the artist: they began to aestheticize and 
mythologize his everyday behavior. The trend of reviving easel 
painting that was heralded in international art moved Vadim to 
turn to canvas and painting techniques. However, the new 
canvases of Zakharov inevitably repeat the form of the 
tetraptych: four-part photographic sequences documenting his 
earlier conceptual actions. Furthermore, the thematic images of 
these actions were revived in his new canvases. Finally, 
subsequent cycles of paintings subject these enduring themes to 
new variations and compositions, which in turn stimulate the 
generation of more paintings. Thus the art of Zakharov begins 
to break away from its creator, to live its own autonomous, 
unpredictable life. As a result, the artist becomes an interested 
observer of his own work and attempts to divine the structural 
governing laws that realize an extrapersonal artistic will 
through him. The basic elements of Zakharov’s poetics— 
everyday life and art—were once united by the insertion of the 
aesthetic into private life. But over the course of the artist’s 


h caMoro ceba K)pa OTKpOBeHHO onpeaejiaeT xyjjoacHHKOM 
CJiabbIM, TpoeHHHKOM, XOTH H HCKpeHHe JUObflmHM 
IlCKyCCTBO. 

HeoTaejiHMO TBOpnecTBO AjibbepTa h ot xpyra 
uejiOBenecKHx CBH3en, b kotopom pa3BopaHHBaeTCH ero 
cymecTBOBaHHe. K)pa ynopHO HacranBaeT, hto ero HCKyccTBO 
ecrb hhhto HHoe, Kax npmrrejibCKHH ananor c KOJiJieraMH 
h CBepCTHHKUMH. Hanbojiee nporpaMMHO 3Ta no3HijH5i 
peanH30Bajiacb b ero paHHux hhcto TexcTOBbix paboTax, 
KOTOpbie oh npHMO aapecyeT cbohm mockobckhm apy3b5iM 
h copaTHHKaM. Obpamaacb k peaiin5iM w aTpnbyTaM 
bojibiuoro MHpa h bojibiuoro HcxyccTBa, AjibbepT HeH3MeHHO 
noanepKHBaeT, hto cmotpht Ha Hero H3 3aMKHyTbix npeaejiOB 
TecHoro apyacecKoro MHpKa. noaTOMy b otjihhhc 
ot aMepHKamjeB JfoHajiaa CajiTaHa h Mapxa TaH3H b ero 
MaHHnyjiHpoBaHHH MaTepnanoM HCKyccTBa HeT h HaneTa 
My3eHHOH apyanpoBaHHOCTH. npoH3BeaeHHH AjibbepTa aaioT 
nOHHTb, HTO K0Mn03HU,HH Ea3eJlHlja H Jf^KOHCa 3HaKOMbI eMy 
He no My3eHHbiM HHTepbepaM hjih BbicraBOHHbiM 3anaM, 
a co CTpaHHu, cjiynaHHoro 3anaaHoro acypHana, ocTaBJieHHoro 
b ero MacTepcKOH 3ae3>KHM HHOCTpaHu,eM . B kohchhom cneTe, 
TBOpnecTBO AjibbepTa nocB5im,eHO ne CTOJibKO TeMe ncxyccTB, 
CKOJibKO BOCco3aaHHK) obpa3a xyao>KHHKa, cjiy^Kau^ero 
bojibmoMy HcxyccTBy, ho npoaoji^xaiomeMy ^cHTb 

B obbiaeHHOH nOBCeaHCBHOCTH. 

Haea conpjDKeHHOCTH bbiTa h ncxyccTBa peanH3yeTcn 
TaiQKe h b TBopnecTBe BaaHMa 3axapoBa. npHHeM noaJiHHHan 
TeMa ero TBopnecTBa — 3to He CTOJibKO conpn>KeHHOCTb 3thx 
Hanaji, CKOJibKO peajiH3aunH 3toh conpH>xeHHOCTH — 
peajiH3aunn, noHHTan Kax CTaHOBJieHne, xax npouecc, 
nOJIHblH CKpbITbIX 3aKOHOMepHOCTeH H apaMaTHHeCKHX 
KOJIJIH3HH. HaHHHan 3axapOB c KOHuenTyanbHbix aicuHH, 
MaTepnanoM ann Korapbix HBJiHJiacb ero cobcTBeHHaa 
nepcoHa b xpyry obbiaeHHbix bbiTOBbix CBH3eH. HanaeHHbie 
B aKUHHX yCTOHHHBbie Obpa3Hbie MOTHBbI, CTaHOBHCb 
MOTHBaMH-MH(J)OJIOreMaMH, BTOpraJIHCb 3aTeM B HaCTHOe 
cymecTBOBaHHe xyao^cHHKa — ero >KH3HeHHoe noBeaeHne 
HaHHHaJIO HM 3CTeTH3HpOBaTbCH H MH(jX>JIOrH3HpOBaTbCfl. 
Bocrop^cecTBOBaBmaH b HHTepHauHOHajibHOM ncxyccTBe 
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ATejibe BajjHMa 3axapoBa. MocKBa, 1988 
Vadim Zakharov’s studio, Moscow, 1988 


creative evolution, these elements “castled”: the artist’s exis¬ 
tence was totally subjugated to the autonomous logic and 
structural laws of art. 

The cold reason with which Zakharov embodies his 
overall creative intent, which is a refined and somewhat abstract 
intellectualism, betrays his thoughtful infatuation with Western 


TeHjjeHijHfl B03BpameHH5i k CTaHKOBH3My nobyanjia Ba^HMa 
ObpaTHTbCfl K XOJICTy H >KHBOnHCHOH TeXHHKe. OflHaKO HOBbie 
nojiOTHa 3axapOBa Hen3MeHHO noBTopaiOT cf>opMy 
TeTpanraxa — ajjeKBaTHO HeTbipexnacTHOH 
(})OTorpa(})HMecKOH ceKBemjHH, b KOTopon 
AOKyMeHTHpoBajiHCb paHee ero KOHijenTyajibHbie aKijHH. ripn 
3TOM o6pa3Hbie MOTMBbl 3THX aKUHH H CTaHOBHTCH npe^MCTOM 
B0CC03aaHM^ Ha ero HOBbix nojiOTHax. HaKOHeit, 
nocjieayiomHe >KHBonHCHbie ijHKJibi nojjBepraiOT 3th 
yCTOHHHBbie MOTMBbl BCe HOBbIM BapHaU,HHM H COHCTaHHHM, 
KOTOpbie B CBOK) OHepeflb CTHMyJIHpyiOT po>KXjeHHe 
flajibHeHuiHx npoH3BeaeHHH. Tax HCKyccTBO 3axapoBa 
HaHHHaeT OTHy>KflaTbC5I OT aBTOpa, >KMTb CBOefi aBTOHOMHOH 
HenpejtCKa3yeMOH >KH3HbKX Xyno>KHHK b pe3yjibTaTe 
npeBpamaeTCH b 3anHTepecoBaHHoro CBMaeTejia cobcTBeHHoro 
TBopnecTBa, nbrraeTca pa3rajjaTb CTpyKTypHbie 
3aKOHOMepHOCTH ocymecTBJifltomeHca nepe3 Hero bhcjihmhoh 
XyflO>KeCTBeHHOH BOJ1H. Tax OCHOBHbie 3JieMeHTbI nOOTHKH 
3axapoBa — 6biT h HCKyccTBO, conparaBiuHecfl paHee 
BHeceHHeM acreTHHecKoro b nacTHyio >KH3Hb, b xojje 
TBOpneCKOH 3BOJHOLJHH XyaO>KHHKa nOflBeprJlHCb pOKHpOBKe. 
Cyui,ecTBOBaHHe xyao>KHHKa OKa3ajiocb nojiHOCTbio 
nOflHHHeHO aBTOHOMHOH JlOrHKe H CTpyKTypHbIM 
3aKOHOMepHOCTHM HCKyCCTBa. 

XojioaHaji paccyaoHHOCTb, c KOTOpofi BonjioiitaeT 3axapoB 
CBOH TJIObaJlbHblH TBOpHeCKHH 3aMbICeJl, H30LUpeHHbIH 
h HecKOJibKO OTBJieneHHbiH HHTejuieKTyajiH3M BbinaiOT ero 
BjjyMHHByio yBJieneHHOCTb b paHHne roflbi 3anaaHbiMH 
KOHitenTyajiHCTaMH. flpncymee eMy OTO^mecTBJieHHe 
CTpyKTypbl C03HaHHH C JiabHpHHTOM BbI3bIBaeT B naMHTH 
HOBejuibi Bopxeca — nncaTejia, noBJiHHBuiero He Ha oaho 
noKOJieHHe 3anaaHbix xyao>KHHKOB (BnponeM, cjieayeT 
yTOHHHTb: Ha pyccKHH H3biK «Ane(})» 6bui nepeBeaeH nocjie 
Toro, Kax TBopuecKaH Moaejib 3axapoBa y>Ke nojiHOCTbio 
cjio>KMjiacb). OjtHaxo cymecTBeHHO h to, hto npobjieMbi 
CTpyKTypbl xyao>KecTBeHHoro TeKCTa, coneTaHHH b hcm H3biKa 
h peuH — Bee 3th npobjieMbi 3axapoB pa3flejineT 
c npocjiaBJieHHOH ihkojioh coBeTCKoro CTpyKTypajiH3Ma. 
XapaicTepHO h to, hto xojiottHbiH h nycTOH JiabHpHHT 
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AnApefi PoHTep, MocKBa, ceHTadpb 1988 
Andrei Roiter, Moscow, September 1988 


Conceptualists in his early years. His characteristic identifica¬ 
tion of the structure of consciousness with a labyrinth recalls 
the novels of Borges, a writer who has influenced several 
generations of Western artists. (Incidentally, it should be noted 
that The Aleph was translated into Russian after Zakharov’s 
artistic paradigm had already been fully formed.) But 
Zakharov also shares the problems of structuring the artistic 
text and its combination of language and speech with the 
prominent school of Soviet Structuralism. Zakharov’s art is 
characterized, as well, by a cold and empty labyrinth filled with 


3axapoBCKoro HCKyccTBa orjiamaeTca BonjmMH h pbmaHHeM 
ccopfliitHxcfl Me>Kjjy co6oh nepcoHaaceH. 3th aeMOHbi, 
HacejiHiomne o6pa3HbiH MHp xyAO>KHHKa, 3th npopbiBbi 
3K3HCTeHu,HH b odjiacTb xoaoahoto paccymta HeBeaoMbi hh 
Ho3ec})y KomyTy, hh Bhto Akkohhh, ho 6jih3kh OAHaKO 
pyccKOH jiHTepaType — ot JfocToeBCKoro h Cojioryda 
AO ByjiraKOBa h MaMJieeBa. HaxoHeit, Hejib3H He npH3HaTb 
HCKyCCTBO 3axapOBa OAHOH H3 KpaHHOCTeH n03THKH H30A5HJHH 
MOCKOBCKoro aBaHrapAa. B npenejiax 3aMKHyToro Ha ce6a 
MOCKOBCKoro xyAO>KecTBeHHoro coapy^KecTBa oh npeBpaujaeT 
HCKyCCTBO b 3aMKHyTyio Ha ce6n nepcoHajibHyio MH(})OJiorHK). 

Hhoh noBopoT cj^yHAaMeHTajibHOH aaa coBeTCKoro 
aBaHrapaa npodjieMbi ncxyccTBa h 6brra npeajiaraeT AHApen 
PoHTep. Ha MOCKOBCKyio xyAO^KecTBeHHyio cijeHy oh BbimeA 
b Hauajie 1980-x toaob Ha bojihc hobomoahbix 
HeoaKCnpeCCHOHHCTHHeCKHX TeHAeHUHH. OAHaKO XapaKTepHO, 
hto cpeAH cynep3Be3A HHTepHau,HOHajibHoro ncxyccTBa toto 
BpeMeHH AHApea npHBAexaA b nepByio ouepeAb Jf^coHaTaH 

BopOBCKHH-XyAO>KHHK, BO-nepBbIX, nOCAeAOBaTeAbHO 

coxpaHHK)m,HH b CBoeM TBOpuecTBe KOHijenTyaAbHoe 
H HHCTaAAHUHOHHOe HaHaAO, H, BO-BTOpbIX, npHAaBUIHH 
b CBoeM TBopnecTBe doAbinoe 3HaneHHe cc{)epe ahhhoto 
onbiTa. CuacTAHBoe h yAHBHTeAbHoe opraHHnecKoe 
conpH>KeHHe ncxyccTBa h noBceAHeBHOcra npoABHAOCb b ero 
TBopnecTBe b nepnoA padoTbi b actckom caAy — peajibHOM, 
3aKOHCepBHpOBaHHOM Ha AJIHTeJIbHblH peMOHT, AeTCKOM caAy, 
HaHHBuieM b KanecTBe CTopo>KeH rpynny MOAOAbix 
xyAO>KHHKOB. Cthxhhho HrpOBoe HauaAO ncxyccTBa POHTepa 
ecTecTBeHHO Bnncajiocb TaM b pacKOBaHHO nrpOBOH 6biT 
xyAO>xecTBeHHOH KOMMyHbi. >Khba h padoTan cpeAH 
pa36pocaHHbix Ha noAy actckhx Hrpymex, oh HanaA 
odbirpbiBaTb hx b cbohx npoH3BeAeHH5ix, npeBpaTHB hx 
h b MaTepnaji, h b TeMy CBoero TBopnecTBa. 

HoBoe conpH>KeHHe ncxyccTBO h 6biT odpeAH y Pofrrepa 
b ACHBonncHbix uHKAax nocAeAHero BpeMeHH. OTpHitan 
cTaHKOByio npnpoAy cbohx npoH3BeAeHHH, xyAoatHHK 

paBHOMepHO 3aKpamHBaeT noBepxHOCTb TexHHHecKOH 
KpacKOH h, cfwrypHO npope3aB xoact, ynoAodAneT KapraHy 
paAHOTOHKe, to ecTb xyAO^KecTBeHHOMy odibeKTy. OAHaKO 
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the howls and snarling of figures battling among one another. 
These are the demons that inhabit the artist’s world of images. 
These forays of existentialism into the realm of cold reason are 
alien to the work of Joseph Kosuth or Vito Acconci. They are, 
however, characteristic of Russian literature—from Dostoevsky 
and Sologub to Bulgakov and Mamleev. Finally, the art of 
Zakharov should be acknowledged as an extreme representa¬ 
tion of the poetics of isolation of the Moscow avant-garde. 
Within the framework of the self-absorbed Moscow artistic 
community, he turns art into a self-absorbed personal 
mythology. 

Andrei Roiter offers another approach to the problem of 
art and reality that is key to the Soviet avant-garde. He 
appeared on the Moscow artistic scene in the early 1980s on the 
wave of newly fashionable Neo-Expressionism. However, 
characteristically, among the superstars of international art of 
that time, Andrei was attracted above all to Jonathan Borofsky. 
This artist consistently maintained the principles of Con¬ 
ceptualism and installation in his art, and placed great stress on 
the sphere of personal experience. The coupling of art and 
everyday reality was manifested splendidly and organically in 
Roiter’s art when he worked in a day-care center—a real day¬ 
care center preserved through lengthy repair, which a group of 
young artists occupied as watchmen. The spontaneous playful 
principle of Roiter’s art naturally fit in with the uninhibited 
playful reality of the artistic commune. Living and working 
with children’s toys strewn on the floor, he began to play with 
them in his work, using them both as the theme and material of 
his work. 

Art and everyday reality are linked together in a new way 
in Roiter’s recent cycles of paintings. Rejecting the traditions of 
easel painting, he covers the surface evenly with industrial 
paint and figuratively cuts the canvas, likening the painting to 
an electric radio, that is, to a nonartistic object. However, the 
painting surface of his canvases have an impasto, a deliberately 
artistic texture. And after he cuts through the canvas, he lays 
bare the linen and the lining of the subframe, reminding us that 
this is a picture before us, not an object. Thus the complex 
semantic manipulations of Roiter expose both the material- 


acHBonHCHaa noBepxHOCTb ero xojictob obaaaaeT nacTO3HOH, 
Kax 6bi HapouHTO xyaoacecTBeHHOH (J)aKTypoii, h, npope3aB 
nojiOTHO, oh obHaacaeT xojict h nepexaaaHHy noapaMHHxa, 
HanoMHHaa, hto nepea HaMH He o6t>cxt, a KapTHHa. Tax 
cao^cHbie ceMaHTHnecKHe MaHHnyjiaijHH Poirrepa 
pa3o6jiaHaiOT xa k BemecTBeHHO-npeaMeTHyio npnpoay 
HexyceTBa, Tax h acTeraHecxoe Hanaao dbiTOBoro 
oxpy>xeHHH. Tax mojiozjoh xyaoacHHX npoaojDxaeT 
nporpaMMHO caeaoBaTb TpaaHijHH MoexoBexoro aBaHrapaa — 
oh yxopemieT HexyceTBo b noBceaHeBHOcra, a b bbiTOBOM 
OXpyateHHH BHaHT HCTOHHHX TBOpHCCXOTO BaOXHOBeHHB. 

HHTepec PofiTepa x anajiexTHxe acTeranecxoro h 
SaHajibHoro, HHTejuiexTyajibHaa H3ompeHHOCTb h ocTpoyMHe, 
c xoTopbiM peanH3yeTC5i hm 3Ta npobaeMaraxa, CBH3biBaeT 
ero c TBopuecTBOM JLxec^a KyHca h XaHMa OraftHbaxa — 
xyaoaomxoB, npexpacHO H3BecTHbix MoaoaoMy MoexBHHy. 
OaHaxo, pa3yMeeTCH, eMy, ccj^opMHpOBaBuieMycH b xoHTexcTe 
COBepmeHHO HHbIX COU,HO-3XOHOMHHeCXHX OTHOUieHHH, 
npeaeabHO ny*aa npejiOMjraiomaflCfl b HexyceTBe 
HbK)-HopxcxHX xyao>XHHXOB npobaeMaraxa coBpeMeHHoro 
aMepnxaHCxoro obujecTBa. KpaiiHe Ba^xHO Tax^xe h to, hto 
b TBopnecTBe Poirrepa B3aHMOOTHOuieHHH HexyceTBa h 6biTa 
CToab napaaoxcajibHbi, hto Hanajia 3th He Toabxo 
conparaiOTCH Me^xay co6oh, ho h xoHTpacTHpyiOT, noramaiOT 
apyr apyra. Boaee Toro, CToab >xe cao>xHbie xoaaH3HH 
npeTepneBaiOT b ero npoH3BeaeHH5ix Tax^xe h apyrne 
aaeMeHTbi ero TBopnecxoro h aoi3HeHHorp MHpa — caoBO 
h H3o6paaceHHe, 3Hax h >xHBonHCHbiH >xecT, bpyrajibHaa 
coi^HaabHOCTb h «MeTa4)H3HHecxaa» co3epu,aTejibHocTb. 
KpaHHe 3HaMeHaTeabHO h napaaoxcanbHO Ha3BaHne ero 
noaHnTHxa — «HeBHaHMbie rojioca». KoHenHbiH 3(})4)exT 
TBopnecxoH noaraxH PofiTepa CBoaHTCH x B3aHMHOMy 
norameHHK) pa3JiHHHbix CMbicaoBbix HMnyjibcOB. 
JfHCxypcHBHbie cbh3h b ero npoH3BeaeHH5ix pacnaaamTCH, 
obHa^caiOTca nepBOOCHOBbi dbiraa — MOJiHamie h nycTOTa. 
Tax BHOBb npoaBaaeTca HCxoaHaa poMaHTHnecxaa npnpoaa 
HexyceTBa Poirrepa. Tax npoHBJiaeTCH ero BepHOCTb 
mocxobcxoh aBaHrapaHOH TpaaHijHH, xoTopaa, yTBep^xaaa 
noaTHxy H3oaauHH, BbiHauiHBajia Haean becnpeaejibHOH 
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KOHCTaHTHH 3Be3flOHCTOB, MocKBa, CeHT5l6pb 1988 


Konstantin Zvezdochetov, Moscow. September 1988 


object nature of art and the aesthetic principle of the surround¬ 
ing everyday reality This young artist continues to use themes 
in keeping with the traditions of the Moscow avant-garde—he 
grounds art in the everyday, and he sees the source of creative 
inspiration in his mundane surroundings. 


flyXOBHOH H TBOpueCKOH CBOdOflbl. 

BjiaflHMnpa MnpoHeHKO h KoHCTaHTHHa 3Be3uoneTOBa ^o 
chx nop Ha3biBaiOT b mockobckom xy^o^cecTBeHHOH cpejte 

«MyXOMOpaMH» -no HMeHH C03flaHH0H HMH COBMeCTHO 

co Cbchom TymuiaxoM h CepreeM MnpOHeHKO (dpaTOM 
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Roiter’s interest in the dialectic of the aesthetic and the 
banal, the intellectual refinement and wit with which he 
examines this issue, links him with the work of Jeff Koons and 
Haim Steinbach—artists this young Muscovite knows quite 
well. However, naturally the problems of contemporary Amer¬ 
ican life that are reflected in New York art are quite alien to 
someone who developed within a completely different 
socioeconomic context. It is also significant that in Roiter’s art 
the relation between art and everyday reality is paradoxical; he 
links these principles, but he also contrasts them and lets them 
cancel each other out. But these complex encounters outlast 
these and other elements of his creative and everyday world— 
word and image, sign and painterly gesture, the brutally social 
and the “metaphysically” contemplative. The title of his 
polyptych is meaningful and paradoxical —Unseen Voices. The 
ultimate effect of Roiter’s poetics rests on the mutual exclusion 
of various semantic impulses. The discursive connections in his 
works fall by the wayside, and the initial basis of existence is 
laid bare—silence and emptiness. And once again the primary 
romantic nature of Roiter’s art is revealed, as is his fidelity to 
Moscow avant-garde traditions, which assert the poetics of 
isolation while nurturing the ideal of limitless spiritual and 
creative freedom. 

In Moscow art circles Vladimir Mironenko and Konstan¬ 
tin Zvezdochetov are still called Toadstools—the name of the 
artistic group they founded with Sven Gundlach and Sergei 
Mironenko (Vladimir’s twin brother). Their actions and perfor¬ 
mances did much to enliven the artistic scene in Moscow for 
about ten years. The universal ideal of creative freedom was 
embodied by the Toadstools with an inimitable youthful lack of 
inhibitions and impudent excess. At present, when the 
Toadstools no longer exist—not without suffering from the 
harsh vicissitudes of fate—the artists continue to work side by 
side in a joint studio. However, each of them is following his 
own creative path. With rare consistency, the art of Vladimir 
Mironenko embodies the traditional Moscow avant-garde prin¬ 
ciple that Soviet art is indivisible from its socioideological 
context. In the past he experienced this principle literally— 
through the direct intervention of reality, while today he has 


BjiaaHMHpa) TBopuecKOH rpynnbi. OcymecTBjiHBinHecfl hmh 
aKUHH h nepcjx)MaHCbi HeodbinaHHO o>khbhjih cjioaoiBinyiocH 
Tor^a xynoacecTBeHHyio CHTyaiuno. 06 iuhh Hjjeari 
TBOpnecKOH CBodoabi Boiuiomancfl «MyxoMopaMH» 
c HenoapaacaeMOH K>HOinecKOH pacKOBaHHOCTbio h aep3KOH 
3KCTpaBaraHTHOCTbK). B HacTOHiijee BpeMfl, Korjja He 6e3 
B03jjeHCTBH5i cypOBbix npeBparaocrreH cyabdbi rpynna 
«MyxoMop» npexparajia CBoe cymecTBOBaHHe, xyuoacHHKH 
npo£OJDKaK)T padoTaTb 6 ok o 6ok b obmefi MacrrepcKOH, 
oflHaKO KaatflbiH H3 hhx cjiejjyeT CBoeMy codcTBeHHOMy 
TBOpuecKOMy nyTH. HcxyccTBO BjiaflHMupa MnpoHeHKO 
c peflKOH nocjieaoBaTejibHOCTbK) peanH3yeT npHHijHnHajibHoe 
nojioaceHHe mockobckoh aBaHrapjjHOH TpaanuHH 
o HepacTop^KHMOCTH coBeTCKoro xyjjoacHHKa h oxpy^KaiOLuero 
ero coijHO-mjeojiorHHecKoro KOHTeKCTa. Ecjih paHee 3 to 
nojioaceHHe peanH30BbiBajiocb hm SyKBajibHO — npHMbiM 
BMeinaTejibCTBOM b peanbHyio aeHCTBHTejibHOCTb, to HbiHe 
oh cjieayeT hhoh TBopnecKOH crpaTerHH. Ero npoH3BeneHH5i 
BocnpOH3Boa5iT ycpeaHeHHbie MoaejiH coBeTCKoro 
H^eojiorHHecKoro MbiuuieHHH. 

YCTaHOBKa Ha npHHHTHe rOCnOflCTByiOLUHX flHCKypCHBHbIX 
Moaejiefi, Ka k h c})opMbi ee peanH3aijHH — MaHHnyjiHijHfl 

3HaKUMH H nJiaCTHHeCKHMH CXeMaMH-CBH3bIBaeT 

BjiaaHMHpa MnpoHeHKO c ero Hbio-nopKCKHM ajibTep-aro 
nHTepOM XaiuiH. OaHaxo, HacKOJibKO orannaiOTCfl Me^Kfly 
co6oh rocnoacTByiomHe b CIIIA h Cobctckom CoK>3e 
HaeojiorHnecKHe UHCKypcbi, HacTOJibKO OTJiHHaeTca 
H TBOpHeCTBO 3THX XyjJO)KHHKOB. ECJIH yKOpeHHBIHHHCH 
Ha poflHHe XajuiH pauHOHanbHO-nparMaraHecKHH ran 
co3HaHH5i craMyjiHpyeT aMepHKaHCKoro xyjjoatHHKa 
K pemeHHHM JiaKOHHHHbIM H eMKHM, TO MHpOHeHKO 
npeacTaeT no KOHTpacTy MacTepOM cxojiacranecKH 
ycjio>KHeHHbix, o6pa3HO-HHTejuieKTyajibHbix nporpaMM. 
C03flaHHaH MOCKOBCKHM XyflO>KHHKOM TBOpnecKaa CTpaTerafl, 
Ha3biBaeMaH hm «uiH3oaHajiH30M», npeanojiaraeT CHMyjiHijHK) 
AHCKypCHBHbix Mouejneii h pa3o6jianeHHe hx kohchhoh 
KOCHOCTH H adcypflHOCTH. COBepmeHHO pa3JIHHHbIM o6pa30M 
ocymecTBjiHeTcn b TBopnecTBe o6ohx xyjjoatHHKOB 
HpoHHHecKan npnpoaa hx HCKyccraa. 
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another artistic strategy. His works reproduce typical models of 
Soviet ideological thinking. 

The premise of accepting the dominant discursive models 
as well as the forms of their realization—the manipulation of 
signs and plastic structures—links Vladimir Mironenko with 
his alter ego in New York, Peter Halley. But the work of these 
artists differs as much as the reigning American and Soviet 
ideological discourses differ from each other. The rational 
pragmatic mentality engrained in Halley’s homeland stimulates 
this American artist to resolutions that are laconic and spa¬ 
cious, while in contrast Mironenko is the master of the 
scholastically complex and figuratively intellectual. His artistic 
strategy, which he calls “schizo-analysis,” is based on simulat¬ 
ing discursive models while exposing their ultimate resistance 
to change and absurdity The ironic nature of their art is 
realized in entirely different ways in the work of both artists. 

For Halley’s refined intellectual smirk there is 
Mironenko’s hearty sneer and satirical soap-box rhetoric. Thus 
the artist’s Toadstools past is revealed in his present work, a 
past that he now defines as an attempt to turn student 
“roasts”—amateur satirical shows—into art. There is yet 
another source in Mironenko’s work: the Homeric grotesques 
of artists like Kabakov and Komar and Melamid. 

The work of older peers sanctions many features of the art 
of Konstantin Zvezdochetov. More than any of his contempo¬ 
raries, this young artist embodies the inclination of the Moscow 
avant-garde to synthesize representative and narrative struc¬ 
tures. Here I do not mean the presence of a theoretical program 
or literary commentary to his works—features that have 
become rather banal for Moscow artists—but the principle of 
narrative and plot that is intrinsic to his work. Thus the Perdo 
series is accessible to viewers even if they do not know the 
libretto, which was written by the author. The creation of Perdo 
unfolds on the level of allegory or symbols, and its works are 
hardly illustrations to a literary text. The narrative is totally 
realized through the works themselves, which are the bearers 
of the epic. Zvezdochetov sees the compositions of the cycle as 
objects of material culture—archaeological relics of the gov¬ 
ernment of Perdo. The narrative gift of the author is so natural 


YTOHHeHHO-HHTejiJieKTyajibHOH ycMennce XajuiH 
MnpoHemco npoTHBonocTaBJiaeT 3aaopHoe 3y6ocKajibCTBO 
h carapHnecxyio naMcfxiieTHOCTb. Tax b axTyajibHOM 
TBopuecTBe xyaoaumxa npoaojDxaeT cxa3biBaTbca ero 
«MyxoMopcKoe» npomjioe, KOTopoe caM oh onpeaeaaeT Hbme 
xax nonbiTxy npeBparaTb b HexyceTBO cryaeHHecxHH 
«xanycTHHx» — umieTaHTCxoe carapHHecxoe npeacTaBjieHne. 
EcTb y HexyceTBa MnpOHeHxo h apyroft hctohhhx — 
roMepHHecxHH rpoTecx Taxnx xyaoatHHxoB xax KabaxoB, 
KoMap h MejiaMHa. 

TBopnecTBO CTapiunx coBpeMeHHHxoB caHxijHOHHpyeT 
MHorne nepTbi ncxyccTBa KoHCTaHTHHa 3Be3aoneTOBa. 

B bojibmen Mepe, neM xto 6bi to hh 6bui H3 ero CBepcTHHxoB, 
3TOT MOJIOaOH XyflO^XHHX peajIH3yeT CXJIOHHOCTb 
MocxoBcxoro aBaHrapaa x cnHTe3HpOBaHHK> 

H3o6pa3HTejibHbix h HappaTHBHbix CTpyxTyp. npHHeM peHb 
HaeT He o HajiHHHH TeoperaHecxon nporpaMMbi hjih 
jiHTepaTypHoro xoMMeHTapua x ero paboTaM — 3th nepTbi 
yace crajm aocraTOHHO TpuBHajibHbiMH ajia mocxobcxhx 
xyao^xHHxoB, a o HMMaHeHTHO npncymeMy ero TBOpnecTBy 
noBecTBOBaTejibHO-c|)a6yjibHOMy Hanajiy. Tax uhxji «nepao» 
oxa3biBaeTca b nojiHOH Mepe HeaocTynHbiM 3pHTejno be3 
3HaHHH HanncaHHoro aBTOpOM pa3BepHyroro jiMbperro. 
Co3aaHHe «nepao» pacxpbiBaeTCH Ha ypoBHe ajuieropnii hjih 

CHMBOJIOB, H npOH3BeaeHHH erO-OTHIOab He HJIJHOCTpaUHH 

x jiHTepaTypHOMy Texcry. noBecTBOBaHHe b nojiHOH Mepe 
peajiH3yeTCH hmchho nepea cbmh npOH3BeaeHHH, xorapbie 
H HBJIHIOTCH HOCHTeaHMH 3nOCa. K0Mn03HU,HH IJHXJia BHaHTCH 
3Be3aoneTOBy npeaMeTaMH MaTepnajibHOH xyjibTypbi — 
apxeoaorHHecxHMH peanxTaMH rocyaapCTBa nepao. 
noBecTBOBaTejibHbiii aap aBTopa CToab opraHHneH, hto oh 
ecTecTBeHHO BnaeTaeT b TxaHb npOH3BeaeHHH cy6T>exTHBHbie 
accouHauHH H3 nepHoaa npebbiBaHHH b CTpOHTeabHbix 
Boficxax Ha KaMnaTxe. 

Ocoban npeapacnoao^xeHHOCTb coBeTCxofi aBaHrapaHOH 
TpaanuHH x noBecTBOBaTeabHOMy Hanajiy HBaneTCH 
be3ycaoBHO ee caMobbiraoH nepTOH, npeaonpeaeaeHHOH 
BO MHOrOM TeM OCObbIM MeCTOM, XOTOpoe TpaaHUHOHHO 
3aHHMaeT jiHTepaTypa b pyccxon xyabType. OaHaxo, 
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that he unobtrusively weaves into the fabric of the work his 
subjective associations from a time he spent in construction 
brigades on Kamchatka. 

The particular predisposition of the Soviet avant-garde 
tradition to the narrative principle is certainly one of its 
distinguishing features, determined largely by the special place 
that literature traditionally occupies in Russian culture. How¬ 
ever, analogies to Zvezdochetov’s work of course exist in the 
West, and his art may reasonably be compared with Annette 
Lemieux’s. Both these artists combine in their art a complex 
network of associations, both historical-cultural and subjective- 
personal. Both of them strive to unfold their narrative ideas in 
large-scale visual installations and work by freely manipulating 
real objects, artistic styles, and cultural layers. However, if the 
narrative is merely a means for Lemieux, for Zvezdochetov it is 
also a theme, the subject of investigation. He constructs the 
narrative with themes of uninhibited play, and his game even 
includes the narrative structures themselves—various histor¬ 
ical techniques of plot construction. Thus his appeals to 
Borges, the expert on and analyst of world aesthetic systems, 


pa3yMeeTCH, aHajiorn TBOpnecTBy 3Be3aoneTOBa cymecTByiOT 
h Ha 3anajje, hto aejiaeT Bnojme onpaBjjaHHbiM conpaaceHHe 
ero HcxyccTBa c noHCKaMH AHHerr JleMbe. 06a 3th 
xyaoacHHKa coueTaiOT b CBoeM HCKyccTBe cjioacHyio CBH3b 
aCCOIJHaiJHH, HCTOpHKO-KyjlbTypHblX 
h cy6T>eKTHBHO-nepcoHajibHbix. OSa ohh crpeMHTca 
pa3BepHyTb cboh noBecTBOBaTejibHbie HjjeH b cf)opMax 
MaCIHTabHOH 3peJIHmHOH HHCTaJIJUmHH H padOTaiOT MeTOflOM 
CBObOJJHOH MaHHnyJIBU,HH peaJIbHbIMH o6l>eKTaMH, 
XyflO^eCTBeHHblMH CTHJIHCTHKaMH H KyjIbTypHbIMH RJiaCTaMH. 
OflHaKO, ecjiH fljiB JleMbe noBecTBOBaHne 3to numb cpeacTBO, 
to jjjih 3Be3flOueTOBa 3 to TaioKe h TeMa, npeflMeT 
HCCJieaOBaHHB. Oh He TOJIbKO CTpOHT nOBeCTBOBaHHe 
paCKOBaHHOH HrpOH MOTHBOB, HO H BKJlK)HaeT B Hipy CBMH 
noBecTBOBaTejibHbie crpyKTypbi, pa3JMHHbie HCTOpHHecKHe 
ranbi cioaceTocjioaceHHH. He cjiynaiiHbi noaTOMy h ero 
anejmaijHH k Bopxecy — 3HaTOKy h aHajiHTHKy MHpOBbix 
anHHecKHx chctcm. noBecTBOBaTejibHbie opHeHTau,HH 
3Be3floneTOBa OTJiHHaiOTca nporpaMMHOH MeTaannuecKOH 
nepcneKTHBOH, KOTopaa oGjiajjaeT npn 3tom He MeHee 
nporpaMMHbiM HpOHHuecKHM H3MepeHHeM. He cjiynaHHO 
npoH3BeaeHHa ero OTJiHHaiOTca ajianoBaTOH He6peatHOCTbio 
h 6yTac})opCKOH aeKopaTHBHOCTbio. Mhc|) — yTBepaqjaeT 
mockobckhh xyjjoacHHK — MoaceT npeTeuaoBaTb 
Ha noaJiHHHOCTb h yHHBepcajibHOCTb TOJibKO b tom cjiynae, 
ecjiH yTBepameHHe ero nofljiHHHOcra h yHHBepcajibHOcra 
ocymecTBjiaeTca 3a cneT pa3o6jianeHHa ero mhhmocth 
H yCJIOBHOCTH. 

Ecrb, HaKOHeij, b MHcj30TB0pHecTBe 3Be3aoneTOBa eme 
ojma CBoeo6pa3Haa nepTa. Ka k nojuiHHHbiH CKa3HTejib MH(f)a 
OH MbICJIHT He TeKCTOM, a aCHBbIM cjiobom (Tax, MHe 
cjiyaHjiocb yde^HTbca, hto Kocth hbho He b Jiaaax 
c npaBHJiaMH CHHTaKCHca h opc})orpa(})HH, a c})pa3y oh noanac 
3a6biBaeT OTKpbiTb 3arjiaBHOH byKBoii). Baaoio HMeTb b BHjjy, 
hto npoH3BeaeHHa xyaoacHHKa yKOpeHeHbi He CTOJibKO 
b oS^beaHHaiomeH hx c|)a6yjie, CKOJibKO b ee 
HenocpejjCTBeHHOM HcnojiHeHHH cbmhm aBTOpOM. 3pHTejib, 
KOTOpOMy CyameHO 3HaKOMHTbCa C npOH3BefleHHHMH 
3Be3aoneTOBa b BbicTaBOHHOM 3ajie, OKa3biBaeTca jiHmeHHbiM 
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are not mere coincidence. Zvezdochetov’s narratives are distin¬ 
guished by an intentional meta-epic perspective and a no less 
intentional dimension of irony. Significantly, his works charac¬ 
teristically are marked by unpolished presentation and elabo¬ 
rate theater props. Myth, this Moscow artist asserts, can lay 
claim to originality and universality only if this assertion is 
made at the expense of revealing that it is derivative and 
conventional. 

There is, of course, another unique feature of 
Zvezdochetov’s mythmaking. As a true teller of myths, he 
doesn’t think in texts, but in living words. (For example, I am 
convinced that Kostya hasn’t mastered the rules of syntax or 
spelling, and he often forgets to start a sentence with a capital 
letter.) It must be borne in mind that the artist’s works are 
rooted not so much in the fable that unites them as in 
immediate performance by the author himself. The viewer who 
happens upon Zvezdochetov’s works in an exhibition hall finds 
that he lacks the element that would unlock the composition of 
their artistic organism. This quality in Zvezdochetov’s art is 
not only a return to the mythological source of creation, but 
also a return to his own art of the Toadstools days. The attempt 
to find syncretistic forms of creation is also pursued by the new 
group World Champions, which Zvezdochetov founded. 

Finally, his entertaining commentary on his works preserves 
their link with the poetic isolation of the Soviet avant-garde, 
with the epoch when art was inseparable from living 
communication. 

Continuing this discussion of the work of young Moscow 
artists, I would like to share one observation. There is a certain 
similarity in the formation and consolidation of the American 
and Soviet artistic schools in the postwar period, despite their 
tremendous differences. American painting made a clamorous 
entrance onto the world scene with the generation of abstract 
artists of the 1940s and 1950s. However, people began to 
appreciate its originality and uncontested role as leader only 
with the appearance of Pop art—art that analyzed and embod¬ 
ied its distinctive sociocultural surroundings. Something sim¬ 
ilar took place in the Soviet Union. The rebirth of avant-garde 
traditions took place in the 1950s because the abstract impulses 


cocraBHoro 3JieMeHTa hx xyaoacecTBeHHoro opraHH3Ma. 3to 
CBOHCTBO HCKyCCTBa 3Be3flOHeTOBa eCTb He TOJIbKO 
B03Bpamemie k MH(j)OJiorHHecxHM nepBOHCTOKaM TBopnecTBa, 
HO H B03BpameHHe K CObCTBeHHOMy HCKyCCTBy 
«MyxoMOpCKOH» nopbi. CrpeMJieHHe k CHHxpeTHnecxHM 
4)opMaM TBOpnecTBa coxpaHaeTCH hmhb npeaenax co3jjaHHOH 
hm hoboh rpynnbi «HeMnHOHbi MHpa». HaxoHeu, 
yBjieKaTejibHbie KOMMeHTapHH 3Be3aoneTOBa k ero 

npOH3BefleHHHM COXpaHHIOT CBH3b C nOSTHXOH H30JIHU.HH 
coBeTCKoro aBaHrapaa, c snoxofi, xoraa HcxyccTBO 6biJio 
HeoTaejiHMO ot aoiBoro obmemiH. 

npoaojDKafl o 6 cy>KaeHHe TBopnecTBa MOJioabix mockobckhx 
xyaoacHHKOB, xoTenocb 6 bi noaejiHTbca ojjhhm HabjnoaeHHeM. 
B (J)opMHpoBaHHH h yTBep>xaeHHH b nocjieBoeHHyK) snoxy 
aMepHKaHCKOH H COBeTCKOH XyaO^KeCTBeHHblX IHKOJI, BOnpeKH 
hx npeaejibHOMy otjihhhio, ecTb TaioKe h H3BecTHoe 
cxoacTBO. AMepHKaHCKaa acHBonncb, xa k H3BecTHO, apxo 
3aaBHjia o ce 6 e Ha mhpoboh apeHe noxojieHHeM 
XyaO^KHHKOB-abCTpaKUHOHHCTOB 1940-x — 1950-x roaoB, 
OaHaKO 0C03HaHHe CObCTBeHHOH HenOBTOpHMOCTH H pOJIb 
6e3ycjiOBHoro jrnaepa npHmjiH k Hew c noBBJieHHeM 
non-apTa — HexyceTBa, obpaTHBHieroca k aHajiH3y 
h BonjiomeHHio CBoero caMobbrraoro coijHO-xyjibTypHoro 
OKpy^KeHHH. HenTO noaobHoe npOH 3 omjio h b Cobctcxom 
Coio 3 e. Bo 3 po^KaeHHe TpaaHu,HH aBaHrapaHoro ncxyccTBa 
ocyiijecTBJiHJiocb b 1950-e roabi 3a cneT peuemjHH 
abcTpaKUHOHHCTCKHX HMnyabCOB, npHuieamux b MocKBy 
H3 napHMca h Hbio-Hopxa. HMnyjibCbi 3th 3 aTyxjiH b xoHije 
1960-x — Hanajie 1970-x roaoB c 4)opMHpoBaHHeM Taxoro 
HBaeHHB, xax cou-apT, 3aHBHBinero o cede xax 06 ncxyccTBe 
perHOHajibHO caMobbiraoM h nporpaMMHO coijHajibHOM. 

B coBpeMeHHOH xyaoacecTBeHHOH CHTyaijHH, OTaHHaiomenca 
xax b MocxBe, Tax h b Hbio-Hopxe mnopajiHCTHHecxoii 
OTXpbITOCTbK), o6e 3TH TpaaHU,HH HaiHJIH CBOHX 
nocaeaoBaTeaeH h aaenTOB. OaHaxo xapaxTepHO, hto ecjm 
oaHa H3 hhx — couHajibHO-xoHuenTyajibHaa — npoaojoxaeT 
caeaoBaTb «reHyc aouH», to BTopaa — 

^cHBonHCHO-({)opMajibHaB — CTpeMHTca BabixaTb aTMOCcJ)epy 
MHpoBoro HexyceTBa. He cjiynaHHO, hto o>xHBaeHHe 3 toh 
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that came to Moscow from Paris and New York were repressed. 
These impulses were put out in the late 1960s to early 1970s 
with the appearance of SOTS art, which declared itself to be 
regionally distinctive and socially thematic. Now when both 
New York and Moscow are pluralistic and open, both these 
traditions have found followers and adherents. However, if one 
tradition—socioconceptual—continues to follow the genus 
loci , the second—painterly-formal—tries to breathe in the 
atmosphere of world art. It is no accident that the revival of this 
second line of the Soviet avant-garde began the moment news 
reached Moscow that the Transavant-garde and the young 
“rebels” had appeared, when the work of the American 
superstars Julian Schnabel and David Salle was most popular. 

These international movements are represented on the 
Moscow scene by Sergei Shutov and Yurii Petruk. The two 
artists’ different system of values contrasts with the striving of 
many of their contemporaries to raise their work to the poetics 
of isolation of the Moscow avant-garde and link it to everyday 
life. These artists aim to reach the highest criteria of Western 
aesthetic culture and professionalism. This is understandable. 
Petruk was born in Lvov, a city that has traditionally main¬ 
tained contacts with European culture, and his goal of formal 
perfection was largely determined by his training as a designer. 
Sergei Shutov, who was involved in cinema and printing, was 
also drawn to the spheres of applied art. Both painters are 
inclined to use their own personalities aesthetically and are 
“artistic dandies” on the Moscow scene. But if Shutov is 
known for his large, spectacular works that sometimes reach 
the scale of installations, the work of Yurii Petruk is distin¬ 
guished by formal elegance and decorative refinement. How 
the features of international artistic movements are combined 
with regionally unique features in the work of these artists calls 
to mind a significant historical precedent—Russian Cezannism 
of the teens of this century. In the atmosphere of artistic rebirth 
reigning at that time, the younger generation of artists assimi¬ 
lated the discoveries of world art—Fauvism and Cubism. 

Yakov Tugendkhold, a major art critic, wrote about the “lyrical 
laxity of the Russian brush. ” This description also applies to 
young Moscow painters. 


BTopon jihhhh coBeTCKoro aBaHrap^a coBnajio c momchtom, 
Korfla b MocKBy aohijih Bee™ o noHBJieHHH MCKyccTBa 
TpaHcaBaHrapaa h «HOBbix ahkhx», Korna Kpaime 
nonyjiapHbiM crajio TBopnecTBO aMepHKaHCKHx cynep3Be3n 
flxcyjinaHa IIlHa 6 ejiH h JfaBHua Cajuie. 

MmCHHO 3TH HHTepHaiJHOHaJIbHbie TeHJjeHUHH 
h npeacTaBJiHiOT Ha mockobckoh cijeHe Ceprefi IIIyTOB 
H lOpHH neTpyK. OrpeMJieHHK) MHOrHX CBOHX CBepCTHHKOB 
B03B0flHTb CBOe TBOpHeCTBO K nOSTHKe H30JI5IUHH 
MOCKOBCKoro aBaHrap^a, cB5i3biBaTb ero c KaTeropnefi 6brra 
06 a 3 th xyaoacHHKa npoTHBonocraBJifliOT HHyio CHCTeMy 
ueHHOCTeH. KpaHHe npHHu,nniiajibHbiM ujih hhx hbjihctch 
npno6meHHe k bmcokhm KpHTepHHM 3anajjHOH scTeranecKOH 
KyjibTypbi h npoc})eccHOHajibHoro MacrepcTBa. He cjiynaHHO, 
hto neTpyx — ypoaceHeu, JIbBOBa — ropojja, TpajmijHOHHO 
coxpamiioinero CBH3b c eBponencKOH KyjibTypon, h hto ero 
CTpeMJieHne k (£>opMajibHOMy coBepmeHCTBy npeuonpeaejieHO 
bo MHoroM nojiyneHHOH hm npocj)eccHeH j*H3aHHepa. 

K Bbixo^y b npHKjiaflHbie cc})epbi TaroTeeT h Ceprefi IIIyTOB, 
peajiH3yHCb b objiac™ khho h nojiHrpacf>HH. 06a 3th 
>KHBOnHCU,a He JIHmeHbl CKJIOHHOCTCH K 3CTeTH3aU,HH 
CObCTBeHHOH JIHHHOCTH H npeflCTaBJIHIOT Ha MOCKOBCKOH 

ci^eHe aMnjiya xyfloatHHKa-aeimH. npH 3 tom, ecjiH IIIyTOB 
H3BeCTeH CBOHMH MaCIHTa6HbIMH 3peJIHU^HbIMH 

npoH 3 BefleHHHMH, npHobpeTaiomHMH nounac 
HHCTajuiauHOHHbie (J)opMbi, to npoH 3 BeaeHHa lOpna neTpyKa 
OTJIHHaiOTCH (})OpMaJIbHOH OTTOHCHHOCTbK) H JjeKOpaTHBHOH 
H3bICKaHHOCTbK). To, KaK COHCTaiOTCfl B TBOpneCTBe 3THX 
xyao^KHHKOB nepTbi, npHmeamHe c mhpoboh xyaoacecTBeHHOH 
apeHbi, c nepTaMH pernoHajibHO caMo 6 biTHbiMH, Bbi3biBaeT 
b naMHTH xapaKTepHbifi HCTOpHHecKHH npeuefleHT — pyccKHH 
ce3aHHH3M 10-x roflOB XX BeKa, Korna b aTMOC^epe 
xyflo^cecTBeHHoro o6hobjichhh Mojiojjoe noKOJieHHe 
XyaOatHHKOB OCBaHBaJIO OTKpbITHfl MHpOBOrO HCKyCCTBa — 
(j)OBH3M H Ky6H3M. KpynHCHIHHH XyflOXCeCTBeHHblH KpHTHK 
toh 3 noxH Hkob TyrreHflxojibfl, nbrraacb onpeuejiHTb 
CBoeo6pa3He 3thx MacTepOB, nncaji o «jiHpHnecKOH 
pacxjiaSaHHOCTH pyccKOH khcth». OnpeaejieHHe 3to 
nOflXOUHT H K MOJIOflbIM MOCKOBCKHM >KHBOnHCU,aM. 
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Finally, I would like to consider another peculiarity of the 
Soviet avant-garde tradition. It is common to include in this 
tradition phenomena and artists who very clearly do not fit the 
avant-garde aesthetic. Appearing first as a sphere of intellec¬ 
tual communication among friends, avant-garde culture took in 


HaKOHeit, eme oaHa ocodeHHOCTb cobctckoh aBaHrapflHOH 
TpaflHUHH, Ha KOTOpOH XOTeJIOCb 6bl OCTaHOBHTbCH, COCTOHT 
B TOM, HTO K TpaflHIJHH 3TOH npHHHTO npHHHCJIHTb HBJieHHH 
h xyuo>KHHKOB, CTporo He BnHCbiBaioiuHxcfl b aBaHrapaHyio 
scTeTHKy. HBJiH^cb b nepByio onepeab ccf)epoH apy^cecKoro 
HHTejuieKTyajibHoro o6meHH5i, aBaHrapaHaa KyjibTypa 
npHHHMana b ce6a mhothx H3 Tex, kto He cmot 
aflanTHpoBaTbCH k rocnoacTBOBaBuiHM xyaoacecTBeHHbiM 
KaHOHaM. noaTOMy He yflHBHTeJlbHO, HTO Ha COCTOHBHieHCH 
b nocjiejtHee BpeMH b Mockbc uejiOH cepHH BbieraBOK, 
BnepBbie noxaaaBmHx b nojiHOM od'beMe HCKyccTBO 
coBeTCKoro aBaHrapaa, HenpeMeHHO SKcnoHHpOBajiHCb 
npoH3BejteHHB JleoHHaa IlypbirHHa — xyaoacHHKa-oaHHOHKH, 
cyutecTByioutero BHe Beaymnx HanpaBjieHHH. Ero 
BH3HOHepCTBO HMeeT CBOHM HCTOKOM MOCKOBCKHH 

CK>ppeajiH3M — 3aMeTHoe HBJieHHe 1960-x — 1970-x roaoB, 
xoT5i h HeaocTaTOHHO npoayKTHBHoe, ho BodpaBmee b ce6a 
xapaKTepHoe MeanaTHBHO-MH3aHTponHHecKoe yMOHacTpoeHHe 
Tex jieT. Ero odpameHHe k HapoaHOH KyjibType — 3to 
He TOJIbKO CTpeMJieHHe K OdHOBJieHHK) 3CTeTHHeCKOrO 
BOCnpHHTHH, HO H nOHCK HenpHKaHHHbIM OflHHOHKOH C(})epbl 
HpaBCTBeHHOH HHCTOTbl H ayTeHTHHHOCTH. TBOpueCTBO 
IlypbirHHa — 3to He OTCTpaHeHHoe MaHHnyjiHpOBaHHe 

(J)OJIbKJIOpHbIMH CTHJIHCTHKOH H MOTHBaMH H J\ a>Ke 
He nonbiTKa B>KHBaHHB b HapoaHoe HCKyccTBO, cmabKO 
npopbiB k caMHM ocHOBaM apxaHuecKH-peMecaeHHoro 
co3HaHHH. HMeHHO noaTOMy oh npeaeabHO HCKpeHeH 
h opraHHneH, xoraa npeaaeTca coumhchhio cbohx 
(J) aHTacMaropHHecKHx cioaceTOB, xoraa TmaTeabHO 
OTaejibraaeT OKJiaabi cbohx KOMno3Hu,HH, xoraa, 
noanHCbiBancb noa xapTHHOH, npH6aBJiaeT k CBoeMy hmchh 
anHTeT «reHHajibHbiH». 

KoMno3HitHH AjieKcen CyHayKOBa npH3BaHbi Ha BbiCTaBKy 
b KauecTBe KOHitenTyajibHO-3Kcno3Hi;HOHHoro naHaaHa 
k npoH3BeaeHHHM 3nnpena IopHHK. CdamxaeT 3thx 
XyaO^KHHKOB OHeBHaHblH (J)aKT HX eaHHOayiHHOrO odpailteHHH 
K ({)HrypaTHBHO-peaJIHCTHHeCKHM TpaaHUHHM, K 4)OpMaM 
craHKOBOH KapTHHbi. OaHaxo nepea HaMH npHMep He CTOJibKO 
acreTHHecKOH 6jih30Cth, CKoabKO noBepxHOCTHoro 
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many who could not adapt to the reigning artistic canons. It is 
thus not surprising that Leonid Purygin’s works were always to 
be seen at many recent exhibitions in Moscow that first 
completely presented the art of the Soviet avant-garde. Purygin 
is an artistic loner, who exists outside the leading trends. His 
vision has its roots in Moscow Surrealism—an important 
movement of the 1960s and 1970s that, while not sufficiently 
productive, provided an outlet for the meditative and mis¬ 
anthropic mentality that characterized those years. His refer¬ 
ence to folk culture is not just a striving to renew his aesthetic 
perception, but an aimless quest for the lonely sphere of moral 
purity and authenticity. Purygin’s art is not an alienated 
utilization of folklore styles and themes, nor even an attempt to 
breathe new life into folk art. It is a breakthrough into the very 
basis of ancient craft consciousness. Hence he is very genuine 
and natural when he abandons himself to his compositions of 
phantasmagoric themes, when he carefully decorates the metal 
frames of his compositions, when he signs his name at the 
bottom and adds the epithet “the brilliant.” 

The compositions of Alexei Sundukov were included in 
the exhibition as a conceptual and expositional companion 
piece to the works of April Gornik. These artists are linked by 
their obviously similar use of realistic-figurative traditions and 
the forms of easel painting. However, this is not an example of 
aesthetic closeness but a superficial similarity that conceals 
utterly different spiritual and artistic experiences. For the 
American artist, figurative painting is a return to tradition, 
while for the Soviet artist, it is a natural form of self-expression. 
Gornik’s art is about culture and conceptual play with culture, 
while Sundukov, a true Russian lover of truth, creates art that is 
about truth and its social dimension. The American, raised with 
a contemporary artistic consciousness, perceives her work as 
an aesthetic gesture. Her further development apparently does 
not preclude a dismissal of the artistic forms she has chosen at 
present. But Alexei’s recent works, in which he uses the 
techniques of montage and textual inserts, conceal a slow and 
torturous process to rid artistic thought of traditional forms. 
Hence the aspect of content in his work is undergoing more 
substantial and fundamental evolution than the formal aspect. 


coBnaaeHHH, 3a KOTopbiM CKpbiBaiOTca coBepmeHHO 
pa3JIHHHbie ayXOBHblH H XyflO>KeCTBeHHbIH OnbIT. ECJIH JJJI5I 
aMepHKaHCKOH xyao>KHHUbi cf)HrypaTHBHa5i KapTHHa ecTb 
pe3yjibTaT B03BpameHna k TpaaHu,nHM, to jjjih coBeTCKoro — 
3to ecTecTBeHHaa c})opMa TBopuecKoro caMOBbipaacemifl. 
Ecjih HCKyccTBO TopHHK obpameHO k KyjibType, 
k KOHijenTyajibHOH nrpe c Heio, to CyHayKOB, KaK HCTHHHbiH 
poccHHCKHH npaBuojiiobeij, o6pameH k HCTHHe, 
k ee coijHanbHOMy obmecTBeHHOMy H3MepeHHio. Ecjih 
aMepHKaHxa, BoenHTaHHaa b jiohc coBpeMeHHoro 
xyaoacecTBeHHoro co3HaHHH, noHHMaeT CBoe TBopuecTBO xax 
3CTeTHnecKHH ;*ecT, h ee aajibHeHmaa 3bojhou,h5i He mo>kct, 
BHJJHMO, HCKJIIOHHTb pe3KOTO nOBOpOTa OT H36paHHbIX eiO 
b HacTOflmee BpeMH xyjjoacecTBeHHbix <£opM, to nocjieaHHe 
pa6oTbi AnexceH, b KOTopbix oh Hcnojib3yeT npneMbi 
MOHTaaca H TeKCTOBbIX BCTaBOK, CKpbIBaiOT MeflJieHHblH 
H MyHHTeJIbHblH npOIjeCC H3>KHBaHH5I TpajJHIJHOHHblX ($OpM 
xyao^cecTBeHHoro MbmuieHHH. npHHeM HaH6ojiee 
cymecTBeHHyio h npHHijHnHajibHyio jjjih ero TBopnecTBa 
3BOJHOUHIO nepe^cHBaiOT He cf)opMajibHbie, 
a coaep^caTejibHbie CTOpOHbi ero HCxyccTBa. Ka>Kjjoe HOBoe 
npoH3BeaeHHe CyrwyKOBa pacxpbiBaeT Bee HOBbie 
pa3o6jiaHHTejibHbie nepcneKTHBbi Ha OKpyacaiomyio ero 
fleHCTBHTeJIbHOCTb: Beflb HHaHe COIJHaJIbHO-KpHTHHeCKHH 
nacjioc ero TBOpnecTBa noTepjui 6bi CMbicji. 

AnaTOJiHH >KypaBJieB npHHafljie:>KHT k HOBeHineMy 
nOKOJieHHK) XyflO>KHHKOB COBeTCKOH aBaHrapflHOH TpaaHUHH. 
B CBoeii nepBOH TBopnecxH 3pejioH cepHH ^cHBonncHbix 
h rpac})HHecKHx paboT oh Hcnojib30Baji mothb nepHbix 
pHTMHHecKHx nojioc. HaiiaeHHyio o6pa3Hyio CHCTeMy 
OH npHMeHHJI B pemeHHH CBCTOBOH apaH>KHpOBKH 
My3biKajibHbix KOHi^epTOB, KOTopbie ^CypaBJieB aaeT 
coBMecTHO c xyaoacHHKOM h KOMno3HTopoM AjieKceeM 
TerHHbiM. npeacTaBjieHHbiH 3HepreraHecKHMH 
CBeTOHOCHbIMH nOTOKaMH, 3TOT MOHOXpOMHblH pHTM 
paCKpbIBaeT CBOH MHp0C03HflaK>mHH OHTOJIOrHHeCKHH CMbICJI. 
B paboTax nocjiejjHero BpeMeHH )KypaBJieB obpamaeTca 
k TexcTOBOMy BepbajibHOMy Hanany. npuneM ero 
OCTpOyMHbie H3bIKOBbie MaHHnyjIHI^HH CKpbIBaiOT 
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Each new work by Sundukov opens up new, revealing perspec¬ 
tives on his surrounding reality; indeed, otherwise the social 
and critical fervor of his work would have no meaning. 

Anatolii Zhuravlev belongs to the newest generation of 
artists in the Soviet avant-garde tradition. His first artistically 
mature series of paintings and graphics uses the motif of 
rhythmic black stripes. He uses this discovered figurative 
system in the lighting designs for musical concerts, which 
Zhuravlev gives with the artist and composer Alexei Tegin. 
Represented by energetic light-bearing streams, this mono¬ 
chromatic rhythm reveals a layer of world-creating ontological 
meaning. In his recent works Zhuravlev makes use of a verbal 
textual principle. Furthermore, his witty linguistic manipula¬ 
tions hide the artist’s inclination to seek not a metatextual 
reality, but a pretextual reality. Significantly, fragments of 
ancient Egyptian papyrus are the basis for several of his 
compositions. Thus the art of this young Muscovite is in accord 
with the Post-Conceptual and Neo-Romantic mentality that is 
celebrated now in world art and represented at the exhibition 
by new works by Rebecca Purdum and Ross Bleckner. How¬ 
ever, it is significant that the apologia for the light-world- 
creating basis entered Zhuravlev’s work through the influence 
of his friend Alexei Tegin and his older contemporary Erik 
Bulatov, while he shared his infatuation for linguistics with 
several generations of Moscow avant-garde artists. 

Finally, the artist’s experiments to unravel the linguistic 
fabric, his goal of uncovering the semantic vacuum that 
predates discursive connections, is evidence that Zhuravlev 
shares the artistic quests of his generation. Indeed, the poetics 
that predominate now in the work of young Moscow artists can 
be called “the poetics of emptiness.” And significantly, as 
Zhuravlev strives to acquire universal spiritual meaning in his 
work, he insists on using the alphabet of Cyril and Methodius. 

Viktor Misiano 


yBjieneHHOCTb xyao;>xHHxa He crojibxo noncxaMH 
MeTaTeKCTOBOH, CKOJIbKO npaTeKCTOBOH peaJlbHOCTH. 

He cjiynaHHO, hto b ocHOBe HexoTopbix ero KOMno3Hu,nH 
jie>xaT (})parMeHTbi apeBHe-eraneTCXHx nanHpycoB. Tax 
HCKyCCTBO MOJIOflOrO MOCKBHHa OKa3bIBaeTCH C03ByHHbIM 
nocT-KOHijenTyajibHbiM h HeopOMaHTHHecxHM 
yMOHacTpoeHHHM, TopacecTByromHM Hbme b mhpobom 
HCKyccTBe h npeacTaBjieHHbiM Ha BbicraBxe HOBbiMH 
paboTaMH Pebexxn napnoM h Pocca EjiexHepa. Ojmaxo 
cymecTBeHHO, hto anojiormi CBeTOBoro MHpoco3Haaioinero 
Hanajia npHmjia b TBopnecTBO )KypaBJieBa He 6e3 bjihhhhh ero 
apyra Ajiexcea Tenma h CTapmero coBpeMeHHHxa 3pnxa 
EyjiaTOBa, b to BpeMH xa k yBJieneHHe H3bixoBOH 
npobjieMaTHxoH oh pa3aeaaeT c HecxojibXHMH noxojieHHHMH 
mocxobcxhx aBaHrapflHbix xyao>XHHXOB. 

HaxoHeij, sxcnepHMeHTbi xyao>xHHxa c pacmenaemieM 
H3bixoBoii TxaHH, ero CTpeMJieHHe o6Ha>xHTb 
npeauiecTByiou^HH ancxypCHBHbiM cbjbhm CMbicjiOBOH BaxyyM 
CBHfleTejibCTByeT o npHHacTHOCTH )KypaBJieBa 
x xyao>xecTBeHHbiM HcxaHHflM ero noxojieHHH. Beab nosraxa, 
xoTopaa rocnoacTByeT Hbme b TBopnecTBe MOJioabix 
MOCXOBCXHX XyaO^CHHXOB, MO>XeT 6bITb Ha3BaHa «n03THX0H 

nycTOTbi». He caynaimo h to, hto ycTpeMJieHHbiH b CBoeM 
TBOpnecTBe x obpeTeHHio yHHBepcajibHbix ayxoBHbix 
CMbicaoB, oh nporpaMMHO HacTaHBaeT Ha Hcnojib30BaHHH 
ajic})aBHTa KHpHJiJia h Mec})OflHH. 

BHKTOp MH3HaHO 
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YURII ALBERT 


IOPHH AJIBBEPT 



Imagine a member of Art and Language who, instead of doing serious 
work, tells everyone that he is getting ready to do it, but who never 
brings his proposals to any fruition. Instead, he stops half way, gets 
out of it with jokes, and in the final analysis, himself doesn’t really 
understand very well the problems he proposes to solve. The most 
important thing in my art is that I am extremely interested in art. In 
my works I assume some position or another connected to art, and 
then embody it in different ways depending on the particular work. 

But as soon as the possibility of serious research arises, I stop. Or I 
conduct pseudo research. You could say that I make art works about 
possible “conceptual” art works (in the spirit of early Art and 
Language). 

I start with this model of art: points are distributed in a three- 
dimensional space. These are individual works of art. They are 
connected by a multiplicity of lines, which represent traditions, 
influences, analogies, associations, juxtapositions, imitations, etc. 

It seems to me that these connections are more important than the 
works themselves. The place of each work of art is defined by its 
correspondence to other works (Tynianov calls this “Function”). So I 
immediately try to draw the lines, and not to distribute more points. 
My latest works are only a positioning in artistic space, and outside of 
it they have no value. The definition of art and its signs isn’t one of 
the goals I set for myself. Art has no constant characteristics; its 
wholeness and the continuity of its development are supported by 
the continuity of the connections of which I spoke. 


Born in Moscow in 1959. Lives and works in Moscow. 


PoflHJiCH b 1959 b MocKBe. }Khbct h paSoTaeT b Mockbc. 


«IlpeflCTaBbTe ce6e HJieHa «Art and Language», KOTOpbiH 
BMeCTO Toro, HT06bI 3aHHMaTbCH Cepbe3HbIMH 
HCCJieflOBaHHHMH b cbohx pa6oTax, paccKa3bmaji 6bi BceM, hto 
OH Co6HpaeTC5I 3THM 3aH5ITbC5I, HO HHKOrjja He flOBOflHJI 6bl 
3ajjyMaHHoe jjo KOHija, ocraHaBJiHBaHCb Ha nojinyra, 
OTuejibiBaacb uiyTOHKaMH, h, b Kornje kohijob, caM He 
oneHb-TO xopouio pa30HpajiC5i b npoSjieMax, KOTopbie 
coSHpajiCH pernaTb. OcHOBHoe b MoeM HCKyccTBe to, hto 
M era CHJibHO HCTepecyeT, — HCKyccTBO. Moh pa6oTbi 
nocTpoeHbi Ha tom, hto a 6epy KaKoe-HH6yjjb nojioaceHHe, 
CBH3aHHoe c HCKyccTBOM, h no-pa3HOMy ocymecTBjmio ero 
b pa3Hbix pa6oTax. Ho Ka k TOJibKO noaBJiaeTCH B03M0>KH0CTb 
cepbe3Horo HCCJiejjOBaHHH, a ocraHaBJiHBaiocb. Hjih npoBO>Ky 
nceBflOHCCJiejtOBaHHe. Mo>kho CKa3aTb, hto h aejiaio pa6oTbi 
Ha TeMy B03Mo:*cHbix «KOHitenTyajibHbix» pa6oT (b ayxe 
paHHHX «Art and Language»).(...) 

B CBoefi pa6oTe a ncxoacy H3 Taxon MO/jenn HCKyccTBa: 
b TpexMepHOM npocrpaHCTBe pacnojio>KeHbi tohkh, 3to 
OTaejibHbie paSoTbi. Ohh coeaHHeHbi mho^kcctbom jihhhh. 
3to Tpa^HitH, bjihhhhh, aHajiorHH, accoitHaitHH, 
npoTHBonocTaBJieHHH, nojtpa>KeHHH h T.n. MHe kb^kctch, hto 
3th cbh3h Bamtee caMHx pa6oT. MecTO Ka^cjtOH pa6oTbi 
b HCKyccTBe onpeflejraeTCH ee cooTHeceHHOCTbio c jtpyrHMH 
paSOTBMH (TbIHHHOB Ha3bIBaeT 3TO 4)yHKltHeH). Bot 
5i h crapaiocb cpa3y npoBOjjHTb jihhhh, a He paccTaBjiHTb 
tohkh. Moh nocjieaHHe paSoTbi hbjihiotch TOJibKO 
opneHTaitHeH b xyao>KecTBeHHOM npocTpaHCTBe h BHe ero 
HHKaKOH IteHHOCTH He HMeiOT. H He CTaBJHO CBOeH IteJIbK) 
onpeflejieHHe HCKyccTBa h ero xapaKTepHbix npH3HaKOB. 

Y HCKyccTBa HeT HHKaKHx nocTOHHHbix xapaKTepHCTHK, a ero 
IteJIOCTHOCTb H HenpepbIBHOCTb pa3BHTHH nOaflep^CHBaiOTC5I 3a 
cneT HenpepbiBHOCTH Tex CBH3eH, o KOTopbix h roBopHJi». 
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Yurii Albert. I'm Not Jasper Johns. 1981 K)pHH Ajib6epT. X He Xacnep flxoHC. 1981 
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Yurii Albert. Tm Not Baselitz! 1986. 


IOpHH Ajib6epT. 9{ He Ba3ejiHi;! 1986 


JiMU l 
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VLADIMIR MIRONENKO 


BJIAAHMHP MHPOHEHKO 



My Creed in Brief 

I would like to know what really happened to our history, our 
language, to our time. All these complicated games with the 
interminable remaking of history, the shifting of meaning and 
linguistic concepts, the actual falling out of the general step of time, 
have all had an irreversible effect on the psyche. A different reality has 
brought forth a different mentality. A new Soviet civilization has come 
into being. 

I would like to know how our enormous country, existing, as it 
were, in a different dimension, fits in with what is happening in the 
rest of the world. 

What kind of art can it produce? One bearing only a superficial 
resemblance to art created in the West. Its content is by now 
completely different. This is not a continuation of the Russian avant- 
garde traditions of the turn of the century. It is already something 
new, purely Soviet in origin and intent. 

What I am doing can be called primary therapy. Art, as we 
know, cannot provide real therapy, yet it can sound the first signal, 
even if one that is strange and indistinct for the moment. Each work 
contains a specific concept, if only indirectly expressed in the title or 
text, whose essential meaning is redemption. This may actually refer 
to overcoming the fear complex, eliminating the static interference 
that hinders individual perception. 

But it is not easy to find the essential meaning, as the image is 
based on an altered language, a distorted history, and a falling out 
of time. 


Born in Moscow in 1959. Graduated from the Studio School of the 
Gorky Theatrical Academy in 1982. Lives and works in Moscow. 

PoflHJica b 1959 b MocKBe. B 1982 okohhhji IIlKOJiy-CTyflHio 
MocKOBCKoro xyuoacecTBeHHoro aKaaeMHHecKoro TeaTpa 
HMeHH A. M. TopbKoro. ^Khbct h paSoTaeT b Mockbc. 


Memi HHTepecyeT, hto ace Bce-TaKH y Hac npOH30iujio 
C HCTOpHeft, C H3bIKOM, CO BpeMeHCM. Bee 3TH CJIOaCHbie Hrpbl 
c 6ecKOHenHbiM nepejjejibiBaHHeM hctophh, H3MeHeHHeM 
CMbICJia H H3bIKOBbIX nOHHTHft, caMO Bbinaztemie H3 o6mero 
xoaa BpeMeHH, Bee 3to HMeno Heo6paTHMbie nocjieucTBHa hjih 
C03HaHHH. PlHaH peaJIbHOCTb BbI3BaJia K aCH3HH hhoh 
MeHTajiHTeT. Poamiacb HOBaa coBeTCKaa ijHBHJiH3aitHa. 

MeHH HHTepecyeT, kukhm o6pa30M Hama orpoMHaa crpaHa, 
cymecTBya KaK 6bi b upyroM H3MepeHHH, cooraocHTca c TeM, 
HTO npOHCXOflHT B OCTaJIbHOM MHpe. 

KaKHM MoaceT 6biTb poacjjeHHoe b Heft HCKyccTBO? Oho 
jiHmb TOJibKO BHeuiHe 6yneT HanoMHHaTb to HCKyccTBO, hto 
nejiaeTca b 3anajjHbix CTpaHax. CouepacaHHe ero yace 
coBepmeHHO HHoe. 3to He npojjojiaceHHe TpannijHft pyccKoro 
aBaHrapua Hanajia Bexa. Oho yace HOBoe, hhcto coBeTCKoe 
no npoHCxoacaeHHio h no HHTeHitHH. 

To, hto a uenaio, Moamo Ha3BaTb nepBOHanajibHoft 
Tepanneft. Hacroautaa Tepanna, KaK H3BecTHO, jjejiaeTca 
He cpeacTBaMH HCKyccTBa. Ho uaTb nepBbift CHTHaa, nyerb 
nOKa CTpaHHblft H HeKOHKpeTHblft, oho b coctohhhh. 

B Kaacjtoft pa6oTe eerb onpeaejieHHoe noHarae, nyerb 
KOCBeHHO Bbipa^eHHoe nepe3 Ha3BaHHe hjih tckct, 

KOHeHHbIM CMbICJIOM KOTOpOTO 6yfleT H36aBJieHHe OT Hero. 
3to MoaceT 6biTb npeojjojieHHe KOMmieKca crpaxa, 
jiHKBHjtaitHa nocTOpOHHHx myMOB, MemaioutHx 
HHUHBHflyaJIbHOMy BOCnpHaTHK). 

Ho npnftTH k KOHenHOMy CMbicay He TaK npocro, Beflb 
H3o6paaceHHe nocrpoeHO Ha ocHOBe H3MeHeHHoro a3biKa, 
nepeuejiaHHoft hctophh h BbinaaeHHH H3 BpeMeHH. 
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Vladimir Mironenko. Completely Secret 
(Plan for World Transformation). 1988 


BjiaflHMHp MHpOHeHKO. CoBepmeHHO ceKperao. 
(IljiaH npeo6pa3QBaHHH MHpa). 1988 
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Vladimir Mironenko. Part I: The Battle for Truth. BjiajjHMHp MnpoHemco. CoBepineHHO ceKperao. 

From Completely Secret (Plan for World Transformation). 1988 (IlnaH npeo6pa30BaHMH Mupa). 

IlepBaH nacTb: ripoeKT 6htbi>i 3a npaBuy 
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Vladimir Mironenko. Part II: Unyielding Resistance. Bjia;iHMnp MHpoHeHKO. CoBepmeHHO ceKperao. 

From Completely Secret (Plan for World Transformation). 1988 (IIjiaH npeo 6 pa 30 BaHH» MHpa) 

BTopaa nacTb: fljiaH ynopHoro conpoTHBJieHHH 
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Vladimir Mironenko. Part III: Hardened Struggle. BjraflHMHp MHpoHeHKO.CoBepuieHHO ceKperao. 

From Completely Secret (Plan for World Transformation). 1988 (Ilnarr iipeoopajOBamiH MHpa). 

I pcrbM nacTb: CxeMa o>KecTO'iCHHOH 6opb6bi 
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Vladimir Mironenko. Part V: The Final Struggle. BjiaflHMHp MHpOHeHKO. CoBepmeHHO ceKpeTHO. 

From Completely Secret (Plan for World Transformation). 1988 (IIjiaH npeo6pa30BaHH5i MHpa). 

FbiTaH nacTb: KapTa OKOHnaTejibHOH no6ejjbi 
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Vladimir Mironenko. Ours — Yours. 1988 


BjiaflHMHp MHpoHeHKO. HaiiiH — Bairni. Hhiithx. 1988 
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YURIIPETRUK 


IOPHH riETPYK 



Born in Lvov in 1950. Graduated from the Lvov State Institute of 
Applied and Decorative Arts in 1984. Member of the Moscow 
Municipal Committee of Graphic Artists (Gorkom Grafikov). Lives 
and works in Moscow. 


PoflHJiCH b 1950 r. bo JIbBOBe. B 1984 3aKOHHHJi JIbbobckhh 
rocyaapCTBeHHbiH hhcthtyt npHKjiaflHoro h aeKopaTHBHoro 
HCKyccTBa. HneH MocKOBCKoro ropoacicoro KOMHTeTa 
xyjto^cHHKOB-rpac{)HKOB. )Khbct h paSoTaeT b MocKBe. 


When I paint a picture, there comes a moment when the signs and 
figures on it come alive and begin their own secret, independent life. 
Spying on their games, one starts to have a different attitude toward 
them and toward what remains to be done. It’s an avalanche of snow 
with a skier racing down it. They are traveling together. 


«Koraa a nrniiy KapTHHy, HacTynaeT momcht — 3HaKn 
h cjmrypbi Ha Hen oacuBaiOT h HanHHaiOT cboio TaHHyio 
caMOCToaTejibHyio acH3Hb. IIoACMOTpeB hx Hrpbi, HaHHHaemb 
HHane oraocHTbca h k hhm h k TOMy, hto eme npeacTOHT 
cuejiaTb. 3to CHeacHaa jiaBHHa c MHamHMca nocpeaw Hee 
jibiacHHKOM. Ohh eayT BMecTe». 
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YuriiPetruk. The Chameleon’s Holiday. 1987 


lOpHM IleTpyK. E[pa3flHHK xaMejieoHa. 1987 
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Yurii Petruk. Laika the Dog. 

From the series The Legend of Laika. 1988 


lOpHH IleTpyK. CoSaxa JIaHKa. 

H 3 itHKJia «JIererma o JIaHKe». 1988 
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LEONID PURYGIN 


jieohhh nypbirnH 



I am deeply convinced that nature is in fact God, that He exists 
simultaneously in each and every of her elements. Because of this, 
everything in nature is harmonious, magnificent, pure, and therefore 
self-worthy. Human beings—are not the height of creation, not the 
kings, but equals among equals. I am a part of nature, therefore God 
is in me. 

Therefore—I am God. 

Therefore—you are God. 

God—is a frog. 

God—is a tree. 

I love life, I love butterflies, I love nude women. Long live Love! 


Born in Naro-Fominsk, Moscow region, in 1951. Began painting in 
1969. Lives and works in Moscow. 

PoflHJica b 1951 b Hapo-OoMMHCKe Mockobckoh o 6 jiacTH. 
Hanaji 3 aHHMaTbC 5 i atHBonHCbio b 1969. )Khbct h pa 6 oTaeT 
b MocKBe. 


«Ijiy6oKO y6e>KfleH, hto npnpoaa h ecTb Bor, hto 
Oh npHcyTCTByeT ojtHOBpeMeHHO b KaacaoH cocraBJiaiomeH 
ee nacTHite. IIoaTOMy Bee b npupoae rapMOHHHHO, npeKpacHO 
h hhcto h TeM caMoiteHHO. VL HejiOBeK — He BepuiHHa 
TBopeHHH, He itapb, ho paBHbifi cpeflH paBHbix. ft — uacTb 
npHpoflbi, 3HauHT Bor bo MHe. 

3HanHT h — Bor. 

3HanHT Tbi — Bor. 

Bor — jiflrymica. 

Bor — aepeBO. 

JIk>6jho >KH3Hb, jhoSjiio 6a6oueK, jiio6jiio o6Ha>KeHHbix 
aceHinHH. 

fla 3jtpaBCTByeT JIio6oBb!» 
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Leonid Purygin. Self-immolation of the Lion. 1985 


JleoHHfl IlypbirHH. CaMocoaoKeHHe JIbBa. 1985 
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Leonid Purygin. Reclining Woman. 1985 


JleoHHu nypbirnH. JIoKamaa. 1985 
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ANDREI ROITER 



Reducing stories to short rejoinders, to laconic, capaciously 
meaningful hieroglyphics—is a characteristic and widespread 
tendency of contemporary culture. In trying to express my sense 
of time I make use of an “alphabet” of topical signs, structuring 
a sort of pseudo-universal plastic language. 


AHflPEH POHTEP 


Bom in Moscow in 1960. Lives and works in Moscow. 
PoflHjica b 1960 b MocKBe. )Khbct h paOoTaeT b MocKBe. 


«CBOflHTb paCCKa3 K KOpOTKOH peilJIHKe, K JiaKOHHMHOMy 
h eMKOMy no 3HaHeHHio neporjinc{)y — xapaKTepHan 
n BcenpoHHKaiontaH TenaemtHH coBpeMeHHon KyjibTypbi. 
ribiTa^cb Bbipa3HTb CBoe omymeHne BpeMeHH, h o6panj,aiocb 
k «a36yice» aKTyajibHbix 3HaKOB, CTpyKTypnpyn hckhh 
nceBfloyHHBepcajibHbin njiacTHHecKHH H3biK». 
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Andrei Roiter. Unseen Voices. 1988 


AnjjpeH PoMTep. HeBHjjHMbie rojioca. 1988 
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Andrei Roiter. Part IV: Still-Life Fragment. From Unseen Voices. 1988 Annpen Poirrep. HeBHjjHMbie ronoca. 1988 

HeTBepTaa nacTb: OparMeHT HaTiopMopTa 
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Andrei Roiter. Part V: Whale. From Unseen Voices. 1988 AHupefi PoHTep. HeBHflHMbie rojioca. 

n^Ta h nacTb: Kht 
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Andrei Roiter. Part VI: Number 3. From Unseen Voices. 1988 


AnupeH PoHTep. 1988 
HeBHjjHMbie rojioca. HoMep 3 
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SERGEI SHUTOV 


CEPrEH IHYTOB 



What can be said about visual art? The Great Deaf-Mute! It can only 
be judged by looking at it with your eyes wide open. The true artifact 
is not so much the product of the artist’s hypnotizing passes and 
magical incantations as it is the artist’s dance, his life, the process of 
creation. We don’t yet understand the purpose of art, of collecting 
paintings and studying theories. This activity still remains irrational, 
practically absurd. Just as we can only know the trilobites made on 
the fifth day of creation by the imprint they left on stones, so we can 
only study artists by the trail of their works. 

Studying the eighth decade of this century, I am involved in 
reconstructing artistic culture, the behavior and psychology of an 
artist of this period. I know that this is a fairly narrow, specialized 
problem, but I hope that my research will make a small contribution 
to the study and charting of the actual, definitive, goals of the artist’s 
“creative” activity—after which we’ll be able to forget this subject 
and get involved in more purposeful activity.... 


Born in Potsdam, East Germany, in 1955. Member of the Moscow 
Municipal Committee of Graphic Artists (Gorkom Grafikov) since 
1978. Lives and works in Moscow. 

PoflHJica b 1955 b IIoTCflaMe, TepMaHCKaa HeMOKpaTHnecKaa 
Pecny6jiHKa. C 1978 HJieH Mockobckor) ropojjCKoro 
KOMHTeTa xyjto^KHHKOB-rpac})MKOB. )Khbct h pa6oTaeT 
B MoCKBe. 


«HtO M 02 CH 0 CKa3aTb 06 H306pa3HTeJIbH0M HCKyCCTBe? 
BeJIHKHH HeMOH! CyjJHTb O HeM MO^KHO, TOJlbKO 
BCMaTpHBaflCb b ero uinpoKo OTKpbiTbie rjia3a. Hcthhhbim 
apTec|)aKTOM ABJiaeTca He crojibKo npojjyKT apracTHHecKHx 
naCCOB, MarHHeCKHX 3aKJIHHaHHH XyflO>KHHKa, CKOJIbKO caM 
TaHei; apTHCTa, ero >KH3Hb, npoijecc co 3 HjjaHH 5 i. LJejib 
HCKyccTBa, co 6 HpaHHB KapTHH, H3yneHH5i TeopHH HaM eme 
He BCHa. flo chx nop 3Ta neaTejibHOCTb He paijHOHajibHa 
h npaKTHnecKH a 6 cypflHa. Kax o TpHJio 6 HTax, co3jjaHHbix 
B IlflTblH JteHb TBOpeHHH, MbI MO^KeM eyflHTb TOJlbKO 
no hx OTnenaTKaM Ha kumhhx, Tax h xyao>KHHKOB Mbi mo>kcm 
H3ynaTb no uiJienc^y hx pa 6 oT. 

Ii3yHaH BOCbMHjtecHTbie roflbi 3toto cranerafl, a 
3aHHMaiocb peKOHCTpyKitHen xyjto^cecTBeHHOH KyjibTypbi, 
noBeaeHHeM h ncHxojiornen xyaoaoiHKa 3Toro nepno^a 
BpeMeHH. ft noHHMaio, hto 3ajjana 3Ta floeraTOHHO y3Ka 
h cneitHajibHa, ho Hajteiocb, hto moh HCCJiejjOBaHHH 6ynyT 
CKpOMHbiM BKJiajjOM b H3yHeHHe h o6o3HaneHHe 
OKOHHaTejibHbix peajibHbix itejien «TBopnecKOH» 
fleHTejibHOCTH apTHCTa, nocne Hero mo>kho 6yaeT 3aKpbiTb 
3Ty TeMy h 3aHHTbcn 6ojiee ijejieHanpaBjieHHOH 
fleHTeJIbHOCTbK)...». 
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Sergei Shutov. Identity Card. 1988 


Cepren IIIyTOB. YuocTOBepeHHe jihmhocth. 1988 
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Sergei Shutov. Life. 1988 


Cepreft lllyTOB. >KH3Hb. 1988 
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ATejibe Ceprea lIIyTOBa, MocKBa, ceHTabpb 1988 


Sergei Shutov’s studio, Moscow, September 1988. 
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ALEXEI SUNDUKOV AJIEKCEH CYHUYKOB 



In this life, where man’s contours are only components of exterior 
powers: perhaps of the exultant masses or of people indifferently 
pressed against one another in a line, in each of whom there 
smoulders a dim “I want”—you sway in time with them, you finish 
school, and you see that in this vacillating space something 
irremediable happens every five minutes and your accustomed view 
of the world falls apart forever, a world in which you can be born a 
political leader or a social outcast, a world in which by vocation or as 
a result of circumstances, you can live your life and not belong to 
yourself for a minute. One of the horrible things: to know your own 
worth and constantly live in fear, not trusting your own words and 
your own body You can understand a lot about what’s happening and 
yet senselessly disappear in the chain of effects without mastering the 
causes. There, where every act and every phenomenon has a shadowy 
side, I choose paints and canvases, in order to create metamorphoses 
of the fragile material of life. 


Born in the settlement of Maiskii in the Kuibyshev region in 1952. 
Graduated from the Penza Art School in 1977. Graduated from the 
Moscow Higher Institute of Art and Industry (formerly the Stroganov 
Institute) in 1982. Member of the Artists Union since 1986. Lives 
and works in Moscow. 

PoflHjicfl b 1952 b nocejiKe MancKHH KynSbiuieBCKOH o6jiacra. 
B 1977 okohhhji TIeH3eHCKoe xyaoacecTBeHHoe yHHJimne. 

B 1982 okohhhji MocKOBCKoe Bbicuiee 
xyflo^cecTBeHHO-npoMbinuieHHoe yHHjmme (6biBinee 
OrporaHOBCKoe). Hjich Coio3a xynoaaiHKOB c 1986. )Khbct 
h pa6oTaeT b Mockbc. 


«B 3TOH )KH3HH, Tfle KOHTypbl HCJIOBeKa Bcero JIHUIb 
cjiaraeMbie bhcuihhx chji: mo>kct 6biTb, jiHKyiomeH Maccbi 
hjih paBHOjjyuiHO npnacaTbix apyr k jjpyry b onepeflH jiiojteH, 
b KaacjwoM H3 KOTopbix TJieeT Tyciaioe «xony», — Tbi 
noKaHHBaeiiibCH co bccmh b tbkt, 3aKaHHHBaeuib uixojiy 
H BHflHIIIb, KaK B 3TOM 3bl6KOM IIpOCTpaHCTBe Ka>Kflbie riBTb 
MHHyT npoHexoflHT HenonpaBHMoe h HaBcerua pacnaaaeTca 
npHBblHHan KapTHHa MHpa, B KOTOpOM MO>KHO pOflHTbCH 
nojiHTHHecKHM jiH^epoM hjih H3roeM, no npH3BaHHK) HJIH 
CJieflCTBHK) 06CT05ITeJIbCTB, npO>KHTb 2CH3Hb 
h He npHHafljie>KaTb ce6e hh MHHyTbi. Oahh H3 yacacoB: 3HaTb 
ce6e iteHy h acHTb Bee BpeMB b CTpaxe, He noBepra 
co6cTBeHHbiM cjiOBaM h co6cTBeHHOMy Tejiy. Mo>KHO MHOroe 
nOHHTb B TOM, HTO npOHCXOflHT, H C 3THM SeCCMbICJieHHO 
Hcne3HyTb b ijenoHKe cjiejtCTBHH, He BJia^en npHHHHOH. TaM, 
rfle y jno6oro rnara h jno6oro hbjichhh cymecTByeT TeHeBan 

CTOpOHa, H Bbl6HpaiO KpaCKH H XOJICTbl, HT 06 bI C03flaTb 
MeTaM0pc})03bi xpynKOH MaTepnn >kh3hh». 
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BAMftKMX i AAAIv IMRUAHUM Kl MrtUXOUAbPJK’/iTCH UMEHb MHUl UKYCCTBO lIPMHAAAkXMT HAFlJAygUUU TUHH EblLIJI: OAAHA illMUbl W Kl-yimuiu I'UiAllJiU URUIAfcAlftyi LL'bKCnMPA YCr 
V 15 MX AV5UIZ EECb HAPOACAEAAB HEPEblM lilAT HA OYTM YHMMTO)KEHM>IPACICPblTb TEUPMECKMM iTOTEHLlM AA ME I: A Vi HEAOBEHECTBA M >KM3HM HA SEMAAICTMEHOCTb BCEX MEA0I3EMCKMX M 
PAAHAUMMAAAAA/iv; BEE HXX JKMI^IXB 6MAE AO)Ka>I Vi MOKPOPO CHEFAnPABA COBPEMEHHOrO HEAOBEK* 

5 "EA5IX AAAbHEMUJErO nOISblUlEHMJI EAArOCOCTOJIHMH MCTEPMMECICMX AEMCTBMM I50EHHAMAC5I fl 5ITMMM A A M Al A.HEIM )KMTEAb fiAAHETbl PAEOMEfO KOMMYHMCl 
•ILiEFT AETKQM MYSbllCMOHAAbA PEMTAH TOEAPMIMA FOPBAHEBAOT AtfEBb! AO EbK»:t W^'CQAH^HblX n*TEHBI3M C flEPECTPOMKOM FiOBAEKUJEM FAYISOK'/ 

1PABO HA CMAQTbE KAM(AOm HOBOPOMCAEHHOrOEblEMAA IPMCTA OHKOB 3AH51I3 fiEPBOE MECMMP HE BblA Ebl TAKMMQMHMA CE6B TOAbKO HA TPM MWHY7I: 

JVKKM I5VAST C0UHAAH3MHA KOTDPblX TEfiEPb EOT YJUEEPATMMblX M3MEHEHMM FEHOKOAATAHYOb C KQMCOMOAOM EYAY I3EHHO MOAQAMABA MEAOEEKA VIS'/ 

AYXOEHblE HOTPEEHOCTM HA HOEblM YPOEEMBI-PCAAbHblM MEXAHM3M HEAOBEHECKHX e&AHMOBTHOiUEHHHMHHA ICYPC M BblUlEA MS HOA KOHTPOAB CPhAO* 

VIACCQBQE 0AMH04ECTB0 OE^EEArA.K; MCIOPMM E lEPb!. riOAnMCAXQAMTTCfl B TlOPbMAX TblCBHM B0PUQBTEP3H OEAMK APEbWPOEOAM BEAMKORJ >OCi51 BbISBAA MHThFEC BO 
MESATb HO OAHOiViY IBM A'/ E MAC XCMBYIUMX CYlliECTBAEBAa PVKA BHEPEA CAETKA flPMCECTWSyABT SATOilAEH C WXUMhm AETYCTA HPMNSIA B. ICPEMAEfWHOM SAEETTE MHPAUHM HAFMOMAH 
CTAHET TAKMM. KAKKM E'/iAEA EFO BEAMKMM AEHMHilPMCAAAM KOAAEICTMI3HOE fiMCbMO C OPOCbEOM HEPEAATb FiECHIO AOEAEMT BPEMSITET MMCAO bOAbHbIX Cj^OMjHAMEHA 13 
FiRBIEMTCM Y5KE HA CAI*AyiO!UEM nOKOAEEYPHblE nPOAOA/KMTEAbHblE AnAOAHCMEHTblBPEMiiH'.iblMII flBAEHMBMM MMEBUJ^F *grr 
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Alexei Sundukov. Radioactive Background. 1987 


AneKceft CynayKOB. PajjHoaKTHBHbiH cJ)oh. 1987 
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Alexei Sundukov. The Substance of Life. 1988 


AjieKceH CunayKOB. BemecTBO >kh3hh. 1988 
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VADIM ZAKHAROV 


BAflHM 3AXAPOB 



When you frequently talk about one thing, you start to understand 
the absurdity both of what you are talking about and of what you are 
being silent about. Your position turns into a battle testing ground 
where instead of screams and bayonet thrusts, tired people walk back 
and forth. Bumping into one another, they apologize and go their 
separate ways. Both fate and destiny—the directors of everything that 
exists—yield to these stooping apparitions. Exhaustion was their 
reward for helplessness. At one time, strength did exist. Madness 
could be overcome with a single step, infinity could be turned to ashes 
with a glance. Strength engendered strength, and muscular monsters 
multiplied. To whom did they carry their bodies? To the devil? God? 
Eternity? 

Someone’s mechanism smeared their bodies and their energy 
with one gesture of the hand, leaving traces of the fall and burning 
on the wall. The wholeness of existence was transformed into a dead 
diagram of the hyperbolized ambitions of its parts. Joy and sorrow 
were turned into acrobatic gimmicks and false connections. The 
brightness of the image into the whiteness of dull walls and 
emasculated silhouettes. Deprived of the opportunity to multiply, 
words and letters fell, freeing space for the evenness of planes 
and elements. 

The director was transformed into a slave and in exchange for 
losing his strength received the possibility of experiencing aesthetic 
pleasure from immersion in the world of illusions and severe lines. 


Born in Dushanbe, Tadzhikistan, 1959. Graduated from the art 
department of the Moscow State Pedagogical Institute in 1982. In 
1978 and 1979 worked in collaboration with I. Luzhets, in 1982 with 
S. Stolpovskaia, from 1980-84 in collaboration with Viktor Skersis. 
Lives and works in Moscow. 

Pojjhjich b 1959 b JJymaHOe, TaaatHKCKaH CCP. B 1982 
okohhhji xyj^oxcecTBeHHO-rpa(J)HMecKMM c})aKyjibTeT 
MocKOBCKoro rocyjtapcTBeHHoro ITeflarorHHecKoro 
HHCTHTyra hm. B. H. JleHHHa. B 1978-1979 paOoTaji 
b coaBTopcTBe c H. JIy;*ateM, b 1980-1984 — b coaBTOpCTBe 
c B. CicepcHCOM, b 1982 — c C. Ctojiiiobckoh. ^Chbct 
h paOoTaeT b Mockbc. 


«Korjja Macro roBopHiiib o hcm-to oahom, HaHHHaeuib 
noHHMaTb aOcypjjHOCTb h Toro, o neM roBopmiib, h Toro, 
o neM yMajiHHBaeuib. Tboh no3HijH5i npeBpaujaeTCH 
b nojinroH, me BMecro kphkob h yuapoB niTbiKOM, xoubt 
yCTaBUIHe JIIOflH; CTaJIKHBaHCb, OHH, H3BHH5IflCb, paCXOflHTCH. 

H poK h cyjjbOa — HanajibHHKH Bcero cymero — yerynaiOT 
flopory 3THM CCyTyJlHBUIHMCfl npHBHfleHHHM. YCTaJlOCTb OHH 
nojiyHHJiH b Harpajjy 3a OecnoMomHOCTb. Koraa-To 
cymecTBOBajia CHJia. Ojjhhm rnaroM mo>kho 6biJio npeoaojieTb 
6e3yMHe, ojjhhm B3rji5moM HcnenejiHTb OecKOHenHOCTb. CHJia 
nopoxcflajia CHJiy, h MHO^CHJiHCb MycKyjiHCTbie HyjtOBHiii,a. 

KoMy ohh HecjiH cboh Tena? HepTy? Eory? Bchhocth? 

Hen-TO MexaHH3M CMa3aji ohhhm jtBH>KeHHeM pyKH h hx 
T ejia, h hx SHeprHK), ocraBHB Ha creHe cjieflbi najteHHH 
h cropaHHH. IJ,ejibHOCTb cyutecTBOBaHH^ npeBpaTHJiacb 
b MepTByio cxeMy rHnep6ojiH3HpOBaHHbix aM6Hu,HH ee HacTefi. 
PajtocTb h nenajib — b aKpoOaTHnecKHe TpiOKH h (^ajibuiHBbie 
coeflHHeHHH. MpKOCTb o6pa3a — b 6ejiH3Hy rjiyxnx ctch 
h BbixojiomeHHbix CHJiyaTOB. CjiOBa h OyKBbi, jiHuieHHbie 
B03M0>KH0CTH pa3MHO^CaTbCH, naJIH, OCBOOOflHB MeCTO 
HeTHOCTH njIOCKOCTeii H 3JieMeHTOB. 

HanajibHHK npeBpameH b pa6a h 3a noTepio cnjibi nojiyHHJi 
B03M0^CH0CTb 3CTeTHHecKoro yflOBOJibCTBHH ot norpy>KeHHH 
B MHp HJIJH03HH H CTporHX JIHHHH OflHOBpeMeHHO». 
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Vadim Zakharov. C—3. 1988 


BaflHM 3axapoB. C — 3.1988 
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Vadim Zakharov, Moscow, September 1988 


BaflHM 3axapoB, MocKBa, ceHT5i6pb 1988 
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ANATOLII ZHURAVLEV 


AHATOJIHH 3KYPABJIEB 



Born in Moscow in 1963. Lives and works in Moscow. 
PoflHjicH b 1963 b MocKBe. >KnBeT h paSoTaeT b Mockbc. 


The problems that interest me lie in the area of familiar systems. For 
me the sign is closely tied to the archaic. It came to us from ancient 
(archaic) cultures. Everything—or almost everything—is a sign, a 
symbol, or a system of signs. 


«Ilpo6jieMbi, HHTepecyiomHe Mera, jie^caT b o6jiac™ 
3HaKOBbix CHCTeM. 3hbk jura MeHH TecHO CBH3aH c apxaHKOH. 
Oh npHHieji k HaM H3 jjpeBHHx (apxaHnecKHx) KyjibTyp. Bee, 
HJIH nOHTH BCe, HBJIHeTCH 3HaKOM, CHMBOJIOM HJIH CHCTeMOH 
3HaKOB». 
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Anatolii Zhuravlev. Untitled. 1988 


AnaTOJiHH ^CypaBJieB. Be3 Ha3BaHHB. 1988 
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Anatolii Zhuravlev. Greetings /. 1988 


AnaTOJiHH ^KypaBjieB. IIpHBeTCTBHe I. 1988 
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KONSTANTIN ZVEZDOCHETOV 


KOHCTAHTHH 3BE3JJOHETOB 



The time has come to lay the cards on the table. I, Konstantin 
Zvezdochetov, am a member of a secret organization, the “Black 
Faculty.” This organization has political and religious aims. It is now, 
with the advent of M. Gorbachev, gradually gaining legal status, that I 
have the right to make a full confession. 

In 1978, as an agent of this organization, I was called upon to 
infiltrate the circle of unofficial artists with the aim of influencing this 
circle and manipulating the public mind. My main goals have now 
been reached and my mission may be considered accomplished. 

Therefore, my friends are transferring me to another field of 
action, the sphere of agriculture and cultural and educational work in 
the countryside. All of my previous works were intended solely to 
serve as a blind and are but an imitation of art, just as my previous 
aesthetic concepts were created for the purpose of covering up my 
tracks and are, thus, a falsehood. Above everything else I love church 
architecture and icons, whereas art I consider a sin and a crime. May 
God, in his mercy, forgive me! 

Consequently, I have only one creed which conforms to the 
symbol of the faith of our church. 

My works, then, can only properly belong to a Kunstkammer 
[curio collection] type of museum or a museum for the frontier 
guards, as examples of moral and ethical contraband. 

I hope to pay a visit to the North American United States to 
share my methods of espionage, as well as to acquaint myself with the 
organization of poultry farming in the arid areas of New Mexico. 


Born in Moscow in 1958. Graduated from the set-design department 
of the Studio School of the Gorky Art Theater in Moscow. Lives and 
works in Moscow. 

PoflHJICfl B 1958 B MoCKBe. B 1981 OKOHHHJI nOCTaHOBOHHblH 
(J)aKyjibTeT IHmjibi-CTyjtHH MocKOBCKoro xyao^KecTBeHHoro 
AKajjeMHHecKoro TeaTpa CCCP hmchh A. M. TopbKoro. 
)Khbct h pa 6 oTaeT b Mockbc. 


HacTajio Bpem pacKpbiTb KapTbi. H — 3Be3flOHeTOB 
KOHCTaHTHH BHKTOpOBHH HBJIHIOCb HJieHOM TaHHOH 
opraHH3aitMH «HepHbiH (})aKyjibTeT». 3Ta oprammitna HMeeT 
pejmrH03HO-nojiHTHMecKHe ijejiH. Tenepb, c npHxoaoM 
M. C. TopGaneBa, OHa nocTeneHHO nepexojjHT Ha jierajibHoe 
nojio>KeHHe, h a HMeio npaBO bo bccm co3HaTbca. 

B 1978 r. a 6 bui 3 acjiaH, KaK areHT 3 toh opraHH 3 aijHH 
B Cpefly HeO(})HItHaJIbHbIX XyflO>KHHKOB C IteJIbK) B 03 fleHCTBHa 
Ha 3 Ty cpejjy h c ijejibio MaHHnyjiau,HH o 6 in,ecTBeHHbiM 
C 03 HaHHeM. K 3 TOMy MOMeHTy OCHOBHbie IjeJIH MHOK) 
JtOCTHrHyTbl H 3 aflaHHe MOaCHO CHHTaTb BbinOJIHeHHbIM. 

riosTOMy moh TOBapHutH nepe6pacbiBaiOT MeHa Ha apyrow 
ynacTOK 6opb6bi b ccf)epy cejibCKoro xo3ancTBa 
h KyjibTypHO-npocBeTHTejibCKOH fleHTejibHOCTH b aepeBHe. 

Bee moh npe^cHHe paSoTbi flejiajiHCb HCKJHOHHTejibHO ajih 

KOHCnupaitHH H HBJIHIOTCH JIHHIb HMHTaitHCH HCKyCCTBa, TaK 
>Ke Bee moh npe^KHwe acTeTHnecKHe KOHitenitHH co3flaBajiHCb 
c itejibio 3aMecTH cjieabi h cjiejtOBaTejibHO, hbjihiotch jio^cbio. 
Bojibuie Bcero Ha CBeTe a jho6jho apxHTeKTypy itepKBeH 
h HKOHbi, a HCKyccTBO CHHTaK) rpexoM h npecTynjieHHeM. 

J\a npocTHT MeH 5 i MHjiocepjtHbiH Bor! 

CneflOBaTejibHo, h HMeio Jinuib oaho Kpe^o, 
cooTBeTCTByioutee CHMBOJiy Bepbi Hauien u,epKBH. 

Moh >Ke pa6oTbi MoryT peajibHO Jinuib 6biTb noMeuteHbi 
b My3en THna KyHCTKaMepbi hjih My3en norpaHHHHbix bohck, 
Kax npHMep MopajibHO-3THHecKOH KOHTpa6amtbi. 

Ha^eiocb no6biBaTb b CeBepo-aMepHKaHCKHx CoeflHHeHHbix 
IllTaTax, HTo6bi noaejiHTbCH MeTojtaMH mnnoHCKoro peMecjia, 
a TaioKe HTo6bi no3HaKOMHTbcn c opraHH3au,HeH nraite^epM 
b 3acyuuiHBbix panoHax Hbio-MeKCHKO. 
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Konstantin Zvezdochetov. From the series Perdo. 1988 


KoHCTaHTHH 3Be3flOHeTOB. H 3 cepHH «riepjto». 1988 
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Konstantin Zvezdochetov. From the series Perdo. 1986 


KoHCTaHTHH 3Be3flOHeTOB. H 3 cepHH «IIepflo». 1986 
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Konstantin Zvezdochetov. RA-3. From the series Per do. 1986 


KOHCTaHTHH 3BC3flOHeTOB. PA-3. H 3 cepHH «riepjto». 1986 
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DAVID BATES 


33BHH EEHTC 



B nocjieflHHe HecmnbKO jieT mom KOMno3Hu,HH nocBHmeHbi 
CTapOMy 6ojiOTy h ero oSHTaTejiflM. HaHfleHHoe mccto CTajio 
cymecTBeHHOH nacTbio Moen sbojiioi^hh. HepHOBOflHoe o3epo 
BH3yaJIbHO H flyXOBHO H3MCHHJIO nyTb, Ha KOTOpOM H C03flaK> 
(})opMajibHbie acneKTbi KapTHHbi. PteMeHeHHe CBeTa, Bojjbi h 
B peMeH rojja 3thx TeppHTopHH, ecTb npoaojmeHne oTKJiHKa 
h He3a6biBaeMoe jjeMCTBMe ajih CBHueTejia. % nyBCTByio 
npHBHJierHK) ocBOHTb onbiT 3Toro 3apocmero 03epa h CTaTb 
nacTbio KOJiJieKTHBa jnojjeH, KOTopbie ^KHByT b npe^ejiax ero 
rpaHHij. (1989 r.) 


PoflHJica 18 Hoa6pH 1952 rona b HajiJiace, Texcac. 3aHHMajica 
b HcTcjmjifl xojuieflace, flajmac, b 1970-73 nr., b 1975 rosy 
nojiyHHji CTeneHb 6axajiaBpa H3HiitHbix ncxyccTB h b 1978 r. 
CTeneHb Marncrpa b YHHBepCMTeTe «CaycTepH MeTOflHCT». 
H3ynaji «He3aBHCHMyK> yneOHyio nporpaMMy» b My3ee 
aMepMKaHCKoro HexyceTBa Yhthh, Hbio-Hopx b 1977 r. 
}Kmbct h paOoTaeT b JJajmace. 

Born in Dallas, Texas, November 18,1952. Attended Eastfield 
College, Dallas, Texas, from 1970 to 1973. Received B.F.A. in 1975 
and M.F.A. in 1978 from Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. Studied in New York City in 1977 under the Whitney Museum 
of American Art Independent Study Program. Lives and works 
in Dallas. 


In the last few years, my paintings have been about an ancient swamp 
and its inhabitants. Finding a place has been an essential part of my 
development. Black Water Lake has visually and spiritually changed 
the way I compose the formal aspects of a painting. The changing 
light, weather, and seasons of this terrain are a continuous challenge 
and an unforgettable spectacle to witness. I feel privileged to have 
experienced this swamp lake and to have been a part of the lives of the 
people who live within its boundaries. (1989) 
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POCC EJIEKHEP 


ROSS BLECKNER 



. . flyMaiO O K0MII03HU,HH, KaK O >KHBOnHCHOM COeflMHeHHH 

Toro, hto Bbi paccMaTpMBaeTe Ha npeflMeTax. Co3flaBaTb 
X0Mn03HU,HH Heo6xOflHMO Ha pa3HbIX ypOBHHX, Ha KOTOpbIX 
npeflMeTbi hohbjihkjtch b xomho3hijhh: 3to npeaMeTbi, 
cymecTByroiijHe Haa Hen, b Hen, nepea h c3ajjH Hee. 3th 
njiaHbi 3aHHMaioT mccto b BarneM co3HaHHH. K npHMepy, xa k 
3TH TOHXH X0MH03HIJHH, eCTb HTO-TO nOHBJIHK>meeCH nOflOGHO 
py6ijy, npoxoflameMy BHyTpH xapraHbi, h CBeTy, miymeMy 
o6paTHO B KapTHHy H 3aTeM K TOHXaM, KOTOpbie HaXOflHTCB 
BHyTpn KpacKH. 3th o6pa3bi cymecTByiOT b xpacxe, ho ecTb 
Taxace HenTO, hto cymecTByeT b xapTHHe. B mohx pa6oTax 
ohh cymecTByiOT b xanecTBe: b, Ha, nepe3, no3aflH, HanpoTHB 
B3aHMOOTHOUieHHH, C03J*aK>mHX THn CMHTCHHH H MHCTepHH 
HHTepecyiomHx mchh. Cmhtchhc MHe HHTepecHO, noTOMy hto 
oho jjaeT B03M0^KH0CTb jjyMaTb. Oho 3aaaeT nenoBexy 
Bonpoc, rae npe/jMeTbi HaxoflHTCH bo B3aHMOCBH3H c apyrHMH 
BdljaMH. MHe HpaBHTCH MHCTepHH, nOTOMy HTO )XH3Hb 
SoJIbUie MHCTepHH. 


PoflHJiCH b 1950 rojjy b HbK)-Hopxe. FIojiyHHJi b 1971 roay 
creneHb SaxajiaBpa H3amHbix hcxcctb h b 1973 roay CTeneHb 
MarHCTpa B KaJIH(f)OpHHHCXOM HHCTHTyTe HCXyCCTBa, 
BajieHCHH. 2Khbct b Hbio-Hopxe. 

Born in New York City in 1950. Received B.A. from New York 
University in 1971 and M.F.A. from California Institute of the Arts, 
Valencia, in 1973. Lives in New York City. 


... I think of paintings as the pictorial relationship of how you look at 
things. Making paintings has to do with the different levels of where 
things are in a painting: there are things that are under it, there are 
things that are in it, there are things that are on it, in front of it, and in 
back of it. Those planes become places in your consciousness. Like 
these dot paintings for instance, there’s something that comes like a 
scar that comes from within the painting and a light that’s going back 
into the painting and then the dots that are painted in the paint. There 
are images that are in the paint but there’s also something that’s on the 
painting. In my work there’s that kind of in, on, through, behind, 
in-ffont-of relationship that creates a certain kind of confusion and 
mystery which interests me. Confusion interests me because that’s 
what makes me think. That’s what makes people question where 
things are in relation to other things. Mystery I like because most of 
life is a mystery. (1988) 

From an interview with Mari Rantanen, New York, January 1988. 
Typescript provided by the artist. 
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KPHCTOOEP EPAYH 


CHRISTOPHER BROWN 



Pojihjich b 1951 roay b KaMp JIiozpkhh, CeBepHaa KapojiHHa. 
llojiyHHJi CTeneHb 6aicajiaBpa H35imHbix HCKyccTB b 1972 roay 
b YHHBepcHTeTe niTaTa Hjijihhohc, IIIaMpeHH-Yp6aH 
h b 1976 roay CTeneHb MarwcTpa b YHHBepcHTeTe niTaTa 
KaJIH(f)OpHH5I, ,I],3BHC. }KHBeT B OKJiaHfle, KaJIH(J)OpHHR, 
npoc})eccop Kac^ejtpbi HCKyccTBa b KajiHcJ)opHHHCKOM 
YHHBepcHTeTe, BepKjiH. 

Born in Camp Lejeune, North Carolina, in 1951. Received B.F.A. 
from University of Illinois, Champaign-Urbana, in 1972, and M.F.A. 
from University of California, Davis, in 1976. Resides in Oakland, 
California, and is Associate Professor of Art at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 
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KpHCToc{)ep EpayH. JJepeBo, Boaa, poK. 1985 


Christopher Brown. Wood , Water ,; Rock. 1985 
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KpncTOBep EpayH. HHfleiicKaH pacmejiHHa. 1989 


Christopher Brown. Indian Split. 1989 
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KpHCTO(})ep EpayH. 19 H05i6pH 1863 r. 1989 


Christopher Brown. November 19,1863. 1989 
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APRIL GORNIK 


3HIIPHJI TOPHHK 



H HHTepecyiocb aByMR 3araaouHbiMH h cymecTBeHHbiMH 
OTBJieMeHHbIMH COCTOHHH5IMH JiaHflUiac})Ta H OHeHb npOCTbIM 

m npHMbiM 4>aKTOM ero npeacTaBJieHmi. 


PoflHJiacb b 1953 rosy b KjiHBJieHae, Oxano. OOyuajiacb 
b 1971-75 roflax b KjiHBjieHacKOM HHCTHTyTe HCKyccTBa. 
IlojiyMMjia CTeneHb 6aKajiaBpa H3amHbix HCKyccTB b 1976 roay 
b Kojuienace HCKyccTBa h aH3aHHa b HoBa Ckothh, KaHaaa. 
)KnBeT b Hbio-MopKe. 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1953. Studied at the Cleveland Institute 
of Art, Ohio, from 1971 to 1975. Received B.F.A. from Nova Scotia 
College of Art and Design, Halifax, Canada, in 1976. Lives in New 
York City. 


I am interested in both the inscrutability and essential abstractness 
of landscape and in the very simple, direct fact of place it represents. 
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nHTEP XAJIJIH 


PETER HALLEY 



SKcnaHcna reoMeTpnn nornomaeT jiaHflinacJyr. IlpocTpaHCTBO 
pa3aejiHeTCH Ha uncKpeTHbie, H30Jinp0BaHHbie hhchkh, hcho 
onpeaejieHHbie KaK Mepa h c^yHKnnn. HnenKn CBH3aHbi nepe3 
cuo^cHbie ceTH nepexonoB, nepeMemeHne no KOTopbiM 
onpeaejieHO CKopocTbio h BpeMeHeM. riocTOHHHoe 
B03pacTaHne cjiomchocth h MacnrraSa 3toh reoMeTpHH 
npouojDKHTejibHO TpaHcc})opMHpyeT jiaHumacfrr. 

Hhchkh CHa6>KaK)TCH pa3JinnHbiMH pecypcaMH 
no Tpy6onpoBoaaM. SjieKTpHnecTBO, ra3, Bona, 
KOMMyHHKaunoHHbie jihhhh h b HeKOTopbix cjiynanx naace 
B03flyx nponycxaiOTCfl no Tpy6aM. TpySonpoBOflbi noHTH 
Bcerna 3aKpbiTbi non 3eMJien n HeBnunMbi. Bojibmne ceTH 
nepeaBH>KeHH5i jjaiOT hjijik)3hio noTpHcaiomen aHHaMHKH 
n B3anMoaencTBHR. 

Crporafl pemaMeHTaijHfl nejiOBenecKoro aBnaceHnn, 
aKTMBHOCTH h nepitemjnn conpoBo^KaaeTCH reoMeTpnnecKHM 
pa3aejieHneM npocTpaHCTBa. OHa noflBJiacraa 
ncnoab30BaHHK) 3TaaoHa BpeMeHH, npnMeHeHneM 
CTaHaapTH3au,nH n nojimjencKOMy annapaTy. Ha 3aBoae 
HeaoBenecKoe aBHaceHne coraacoBaHO co CTpornM 
npocTpaHCTBOM n BpeMeHHon reoMeTpnen. B KOHTOpe 
6ecKOHeHHaa 3anncb 3HaKOB n CTaracTHKa pyxoBoanT 
KOHTOpCKMMH CJiy>KamHMH. 

Baoab anHHM reoMeTpH3au,HH npocTpaHCTBa nponcxoanT 
reoMeTpn3auna Mbicaen. Cneitnc^HHecKan peaabHOCTb 
CMemaeTca ochoboh Moaean. H Moaeab b cbok> onepenb 


Poanaca b 1953 roay b Hbio-Hopice. B 1975 roay noaynna 
CTeneHb 6axaaaBpa H35imnbix ncKyccTB b HeabCKOM 
yHHBepcHTeTe, Hbio-XaBeH, KoHHeKTHKyT, n b 1978 roay 
CTeneHb MacTepa H3amHbix ncxyccTB b HbK>-OpjieaHCKOM 
yHHBepcHTeTe, JIyH3naHa. ^Kubct b Hbio-HopKe. 

Born in New York City in 1953. Received B.A. from Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, in 1975 and M.F.A. from University of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, in 1978. Lives in New York City. 


The deployment of the geometric dominates the landscape. Space is 
divided into discrete, isolated cells, explicitly determined as to extent 
and function. Cells are reached through complex networks of 
corridors and roadways that must be traveled at prescribed speeds 
and at prescribed times. The constant increase in the complexity and 
scale of these geometries continuously transforms the landscape. 

Conduits supply various resources to the cells. Electricity, water, 
gas, communications lines, and, in some cases, even air, are piped in. 
The conduits are almost always buried underground, away from sight. 
The great networks of transportation give the illusion of tremendous 
movement and interaction. But the networks of conduits minimize 
the need to leave the cells. 

The regimentation of human movement, activity, and perception 
accompanies the geometric division of space. It is governed by the 
use of time-keeping devices, the application of standards of normalcy, 
and the police apparatus. In the factory, human movement is made 
to conform to rigorous spatial and temporal geometries. At the office, 
the endless recording of figures and statistics is presided over by 
clerical workers. 

Along with the geometrization of the landscape, there occurs 
the geometrization of thought. Specific reality is displaced by the 
primacy of the model. And the model is in turn imposed on the 
landscape, further displacing reality in a process of ever more 
complete circularity. 

Art, or what remains of art, has also been geometrized. 

But in art the geometric has been curiously associated with the 
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HaKJiaflbiBaeTca Ha Jiamjmacfyr, cnocoScTBya CMem,eHHK) 
peajibHOCTH b npoijecce 6ojiee nojiHoro KpyroBpameHHH. 

HCKyCCTBO HJ1H TO, HTO HanOMHHaeT HCKyCCTBO TaiOKe 
MO)KeT SbiTb reoMeTpH3HpOBaHO . Ho b hcm reoMeTpHB 6biJia 
CTpaHHO accoi^HHpoBaHa c TpaHcu,ermeHTajibHbiM. 

Y ManapwaHa, HbiOMaHa h aaace HojiaHjja reoMeTpuM 
o6o3HaneHa KaK OecKOHenHOCTb BpeMeHH, repoHKa 
h pejiHrufl. no npoHHH reoMeTpuH KaaceTCH hbjihctch 
npHBHJierHpoBaHHbiM 3 bchom no othohichhio k HaType ee 
CMeUJ,eHH5I. 

TaKHM o6pa30M reoMeTpHnecKoe HCKyCCTBO 6biJio co3jjaHO, 
HTO 6bl oO'bflCHHTb 3KOiaHCHK) reOMCTpHH. 3 tO CBH3ajIO 
3KcnaHCMK> reoMeTpHH c MyjjpocTbio apeBHHx, c Tpa^HitneH 
pejiHrno3Hbix hcthh h 330TepHHecK0H MejjHTaTHBHOH 
npaKTHKon He 3anaflHbix KyjibTyp. TeoMeTpHnecKoe 
HCKyCCTBO noMorjio yTaHTb (J>aKT, hto coBpeMeHHaa 
3KcnpeccHH reoMeTpHH 6ojiee CTpaHHaa, neM crpaHHbie MH^bi 
TpaAHUHOHHoro oOmecTBa. TeoMeTpHnecKoe HCKyCCTBO 
HaxoflHJiocb b noHCKax y6e^meHHH Hac, hto HecMOTpn Ha boo 
OH eBHjjHOCTb npoTHBonocTaBjieHHH, npoijecc reoMeTpnn 
ryMaHHCTHneH, hto oh nacTb «Han6ojibmeH i],HBHJiH3aitHH», 
hto oh ojiHijeTBopaeT npoflOJi^ceHne npouuioro. B 3tom 
OTH omeHHH HCKyCCTBO reoMeTpHH ycneuiHO nojmocTbio. 

TaKHM o6pa30M 3 to noMorjio ocymecTBHTb BTopyio cf)a3y 
reoMeTpH3au,HH (KOTOpaa coBnaaaeT c nocjieBoeHHbiM 
nepnoflOM), b KOTopoH npHHy^caeHHe CMecTHjiocb 
onapoBaHHeM. 

Mbi yOeacueHbi. Mbi BOJiOHTepbi. CerojjHfl OyKOJiOBO 
orpaHHHeHHe CMemaeTca EoapHnpoBbiM yjjep>KHBaHHeM. 
Pa6onero 6ojibme He HyacHO 3acTaBJi5iTb hjjth Ha cf)a6pHKy. 
Mbi CTaHOBHMCH HJieHaMH KJiySOB 3flOpOBbH flJIH pa3BHTHH 
Tejia. IIpecTynHHK He aojDKeH Sojibine 6biTb 3ajiOHCHHKOM 
b TiopbMe. Mbi BKJiaflbiBaeM zjeHbrH b noKynKy 
KOH^OMHHHyMa . CyMamejjmHH He aojDKeH Oojibme 6jiy;*maTb 
no KopnnopaM ncHxSojibHHitbi. Mbi KypcnpyeM H3 oflHoro 
niTaTa b npyron. 

Mbi BocxHHj,aeMcn toh ace reoMeTpneH, KOTopan b CBoe 
BpeMn 6buia npHHynHTejibHbiM npejjMeTOM. CeroflHH aera 
CHflHT noMa, npHTHHyTbie reoMeTpHHecKHM uHomeeM 
BHfleOHrpbl. npOCTaKH BOCXHIl^aiOTCH apH^MeTHHeCKHMH 
MHCTepHHMH CBOHX KOMnblOTepOB. KaK B3pOCJIbie Mbi B KOHU,e 
KOHU,OB «flOXOflHM» flO yHaCTHH B KJiOepHeTHHeCKOH 

rnneppeajibHocTH c ee KpeflHTHbiMH KapTOHKaMH , 

TeJie(J)OHHbIMH aBTOOTBeTHHKaMH H npO(})eCCHOHaJIbHbIMH 
HepapXHHMH. CerOflHH Mbi MO>KeM >KHTb B «KOCMOrOHHHeCKHX 


transcendental. In Mondrian, Newman, even in Noland, the 
geometric is heralded as the timeless, the heroic, and the religious. 
Geometry, ironically, is deemed the privileged link to the nature 
it displaces. 

In this way, geometric art has been made to justify the 
deployment of the geometric. It has linked the modern deployment of 
geometry to the wisdom of the ancients, to the tradition of religious 
truth, and to the esoteric meditative practices of non-Western cultures. 
Geometric art has served to hide the fact that the modern deployment 
of geometry is stranger than the strange myths of traditional societies. 
Geometric art has sought to convince us, despite all the evidence to 
the contrary, that the progress of geometry is humanistic, that it is part 
of the “march of civilization,” that it embodies continuity with the 
past. In this, geometric art has succeeded completely. In so doing, 
it has helped make possible the second phase of geometrization (that 
coincides with the postwar period), in which coercion is replaced 
by fascination. 

We are convinced. We volunteer. Today Foucaultian confinement 
is replaced by Baudrillardian deterrence. The worker need no longer 
be coerced into the factory. We sign up for body building at the health 
club. The prisoner need no longer be confined in the jail. We invest 
in condominiums. The madman need no longer wander the corridors 
of the asylum. We cruise the Interstates. 

We are today enraptured by the very geometries that once 
represented coercive discipline. Today children sit for hours 
fascinated by the Day-Glo geometric displays of video games. 
Adolescents are enchanted by the arithmetic mysteries of their 
computers. As adults, we finally gain “access” to participation in our 
cybernetic hyperreal, with its charge cards, telephone-answering 
machines, and professional hierarchies. Today we can live in “spectral 
suburbs” or simulated cities. We can play the corporate game, the 
entrepreneurial game, the investment game, or even the art game. 

Now that we are enraptured by geometry, geometric art has 
disappeared. There is no need for any more Mardens or Rymans to 
convince us of the essential beauty of the geometric field embodied in 
the television set’s glowing image. Today we have instead “figurative 
art” to convince us that the old humanist body hasn’t disappeared 
(though it has). It is only now that geometric art has been discarded 
that it can begin to describe the deployment of the geometric. (1984) 

“The Deployment of the Geometric.” Peter Halley: Collected Essays 
1981-87. Zurich: Bruno Bischofberger Gallery, 1988:128-30. 
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npe;jMecTbHX» hjih BOcnpoH3BOH5imHx ropofla. Mbi MoaceM 
3aHHMaTbCH HipaMM KOpnopai^MH, HipaMH 
npeunpHHHMajibCTBa hjih bjiokchhh jjeHer h jja>Ke 
apT-nrpaMH. 

Tenepb to, hto Hac BOCXHiijajio b reoMeTpHH, 
b reoMeTpHHecKOM HCKyccTBe OTnajio. Hhkomy He HyatHbi 
6ojiee hh MapaeHbi, hh PaHMaHbi, htoSm yftejiHTb 
Hac b cymecTBOBaHHH KpacoTbi reoMeTpHnecKoro nojia, 


BonjiOTHBuiero b TejieBH3HOHHOM KOMnjieKTe nbuiKHH o6pa3. 
CeroflHH Mbi HMeeM B3aMeH «cf)HrypaTHBHoe HCKyccTBO», 
HTo6bi ySe^caaTb Hac, hto crrapoe ryMaHHcranecKoe Tejio 
He Hcne3Jio (xoth sto TaK). 3 to o3HanaeT — TOJibKO Jinuib 
Tenepb, Koma reoMeTpHnecitoe HCKyccTBO 6biJio oT6pomeH0, 
oho MO^KeT HanaTb onncbiBaTb pacnpocTpaHeHHe reoMeTpHH 
(1984 r.). 
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AHHETT JIEMbE 


ANNETTE LEMIEUX 


PoflHJiacb b 1957 roay b Hopc})OJiKe, Bhpjpkhhhb. nojiyumia 
CTeneHb 6aicajiaBpa poautHbix HOtyccTB b 1980 rouy b IllKOjie 
HCKyccTBa rapT(})opcKoro yHHBepCHTeTa, 3anajjHbiH 
TapTc^opT, KoHHeKTHKyT. )Khbct b Hbio-PlopKe. 

c/3 

<U 

1 Born in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1957. Received B.F.A. from Hartford 

| Art School, University of Hartford, West Hartford, Connecticut, in 

| 1980. Lives in Boston and New York City. 
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ANNETTE LEMIEUX 

CoHeT 

Sonnet 

B BeKe peajibHOCTH, 

In the Age of Actuality 

B >Ka>Kue B03ayxa 

Coming Up For Air 

JlyuiH coiiayTCfl, 

Minds Meet 

Pirpaa b nacbHHC. 

Games Of Solitaire 

riOMHHTCB paflOCTb 

Recollections Of 

TbICflHH flHeil 

A Thousand Days 

B BejiHKOM napajte 

The Pleasure of 

AMepHKH. 

The Great American Parade 

noaJio y6HTa 

The Assassination Of 

CMejiocTb ayxa 

The Courage To Create 

Hto 6 6yaymero coTBOpMTb BOJiHy 

The Wave of the Future 

B cpejje BejiHKoro SeccMeprao 

Among The Great 

Cboh aeTajiH coxpamw 

Saving The Fragments 

Moil Bpar yBepeHHO crapeeT 

Mine Enemy Grows Older. 

(1987 r.) 

(1987) 


From Germano Celant, Unexpressionism: Art Beyond the 
Contemporary. New York: Rizzoli, 1988: 362-63. 
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Ahhctt JleMbe. fleTCKHe Hrpbi. 1988 


Annette Lemieux. Baby Bunting. 1988 
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PEBEKKA n3P30M 


REBECCA PURDUM 



TO CTaHOBHTCH KUpTHHOH, HTO flOJl>KHO ELpUHTM B IlpOljeCCe 
MHTyHTHBHbIX BCTpeH, npHHHMafl pHCK, KOTOpblH MO^CCT SbITb 
b KOHenHOM cneTe He npHHeceT pe3yjibTaTa, xoth 3tot 
npoijecc HBJiHeTCB bccm. Korn a kto-to nojDKeH necTHO 
JTK)6HTb H KOraa KOTO-TO flOJI>KeH BbIHOCHTb 6oJIb TaK 
rjiy6oKO, hto Mbicjib o nepe>KHBaHHH 3Toro KaaceTca xynrneH, 
Toraa 3HanHT oh 3HaeT, hto npencTaBJiaeT co6oh HCKyccTBO. 
(1988 r.) 


PoflHjiacb b 1959 rony b Aiinaxo <Fojic, Aiinaxo. 3aHHMajiacb 
b xyflo^cecTBeHHOH uiKOJie Cb. MapraHca b JIohuohc, 

AHrjiHH. B 1981 r. nojiyHHJia CTeneHb 6aKajiaBpa H35tmHbix 
HCKyccTB b CHpaicy3CKOM yHHBepCHTeTe, CHpaKy3bi, 
Hbio-llopK; nponuia Kypc JieTHeH nporpaMMbi 
b CKOBeraHCKOH uiKOJie >khbohhch h CKyjibnTypbi, CxoBeraH, 
Maim. }Khbct b HbK)-HopKe. 

Born in Idaho Falls, Idaho, in 1959. Educated at St. Martins School of 
Art, London, England. Received B.F.A. from Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, in 1981. Studied in the Skowhegan School of 
Painting and Sculpture, Skowhegan, Maine, during the summer of 
1981. Lives in New York City. 


It is painting that has to be arrived at through a process of intuitive 
encounter, accepting the risk that it may ultimately result in nothing— 
yet that process is everything. When one has truly loved and when 
one has endured pain so profound the thought of surviving it seemed 
worse, then one knows what art is all about. (1988) 
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PeGeKKa EtepuoM. TeHb 3to. 1988 


Rebecca Purdum. Shadow This. 1988 
















33BH£ CAJIJIH 


DAVID SALLE 



.. .OjjHa Bemb, KOTopan npHxojtHJia MHe Ha yM o 
K0Mn03HIl ( H5IX, He CHHTaflCb CKOJIb CXOflHO OHH BbirJIflflflT 
nocjie OKOHHaHHa paOoTbi, 3 to Moe npeacTaBJieHHe o hhx 
b npoijecce co3flaHHH — xax oneHb Majio b hhx nepeHeceHO 
H3 OJJHOH K0Mn03Hi;HH B CJieayK)myK>, Ka>KJiaH K0Mn03HJJ,H5I 
6buia 6jiH>Ke k Hanajiy... 

.. .3to 6biJia nporpaMMa HecKOJibKHX nomneHHH 
xyflo>KHHKOB caejiaTb nepcoHajibHyio HeoOxoflHMOCTb 
H HCTOpHHeCKyiO HfleHTHHHbIMH. 3 tO 6bIJI T5DKeJIbIH Tpyfl. 

Ho pa3 Bbl flOCTHTJIH 3TOH IjeJIH, TO B flaJIbHeHUieM, KaK 
roBopHT, Bbi npHKjieeHbi k Heft. Bonpoc BCTaeT tbkhm 
o6pa30M, Hy>xeH jih paOoHHft npoijecc, KOTopbift mnaeTCH 
HHTyHTHBHbiM h cjiynaftHbiM, h HMeeT pe3yjibTaTbi, 
no3BOJiHiou;He xcHTb b npeaejiax 3 toh nocjieBoeHHoft 
aMepHKaHCKOH MCHBOnHCHOft 3CTCTHKH . . . 

.. .BbmaiomHeca xyao>KHHKH, noflo6Hbie J],>KOHcy 
h PaymeH6epry, 6biJiH tcmh, kto pa3BHBaji 3aByajiHpOBaHHbift 
H3biK fljia omymeHHH, pa3BopaHHBaiomero b oaHoft 
flOMHHaHTe crajieft naTpHapxajibHyio jihhhio >kmbohhch. 3to 
6bui 6poHHpoBaHHbiH, HeonpOBep^cHMbiH B3rjiH^, CKopee neM 
CKpbITaH CHMBOJIHCTCKan TeHfleHU,HH, 3aMeH5IK>ma5I JIHHHOe 
nyBCTBO, — ho HHKoraa He ycTynaBuiHH ocjiaOjieHHio JiHHHoro 
H3biKa, Bbi3BaHHoro nocjieflOBaTejibHOCTbio bojih 
npeamecTByiomHX npeTeimeHTOB; h cBH3b, hto uyBCTBO 3 to 
TOJ ibKO jiHuib ceftnac noflBJiaeTCH Ha noBepxHOCTH. 


PoanjiCH b 1952 rofly b HopMaHe, OmiaxoMa. B 1972 roay 
nojiyHHji CTeneHb OaxajiaBpa H35imHbix HCKyccTB h b 1975 
CTeneHb MarHCTpa b KajiH(f)opHHHCKOM HHCTHTyTe ncicyccTBa, 
BajieHCH^. )KnBeT b Hbio-HopKe. 

Born in Norman, Oklahoma, in 1952. Received B.F.A. in 1973 and 
M.F.A. in 1975 from the California Institute of Arts, Valencia. Lives 
in New York City. 


... One thing that I’ve always thought about my paintings, regardless 
of how similar they look after they’re done, my opinion about them 
when I’m working on them is that there’s very little carry-over from 
one painting to the next, each painting is closer to starting over from 
scratch.... 

That was the program for several generations of artists, to make 
personal necessity and historical necessity identical. That was the job. 
But once you’ve done that, then your [sic] absolutely stuck with it. 
The point is to have a working process that is that intuitive and 
chancey and have the results that are still able to live within this post¬ 
war American painting aesthetic.... 

The genius of painters like Johns and Rauschenberg was that 
they developed a covert language for feeling that developed into one 
of the dominant styles of the patrilinear line of painting. It was the 
ironclad, irrefutable look, rather than the covert symbolist 
undercurrent standing in for private feelings—but never succumbing 
to the diminutization of private language—that got taken up by 
successive waves of patrilinear claimants and the connection to 
feeling is only just starting to resurface. 

From Georgia Marsh. “David Salle.” [Interview ] Bomb Magazine, 

Fall 1985: 20-25. 
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A3BHJJ CaJIJIH. TeHHMCOH. 1984 


David Salle. Tennyson. 1984 
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CaJIJIH. J^bflBOJIbCKHH Pojiamj. 1987 


David Salle. Demonic Roland. 1987 
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CanjiH. Chmc^ohhji «KoHi;epTaHTe I». 1987 


David Salle. Symphony Concertante /. 1987 
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AOHAJIJJ CAJITAH 


DONALD SULTAN 





. . .fl flyMaK), HTO o6pa3bI HMeiOT nOTpe6HOCTb B03BpaTHTbCH 
k a6cTpaKHMH. fljia noHHMaHHH co6cTBeHHoro flBH^KeHMH 
pa3BHTHH H COXpaHCHHH HHTepeca, H flOJI>KeH BHaeTb 
flHHaMHKy CBOHX Cn 0 C 06 H 0 CTCH flBHraTb MHp. fleJiaTb 3TO 
c noMombK) npocToro coeuHHeHHH xpacox, hjih yBejiHHeHHH 
noBepxHOCTH , hjih Hajio>KeHHH pejibec})Hbix MaTepHajiOB — 
6ojiee CKyjibnTypHbix o6T>eMOB >xhbohhch — MHe xa>xeTC5i 
Tmeraoe ynpa^KHeHHe. % He BH)xy pe3yjibTaTa ot bkjhohchhh 
b npoH3Be^eHHe xyjjo>xHHxa Bcex bo3mo^choctch peajibHoro 
MHpa — rjiy6HHa, o6T>eM; xorjia Bee cnoco6bi MoryT 6biTb 
Bjio^KeHbi b >KHBonHCb h cymecTByiOT Kax xapTHHa, noneMy 
OTpHu,aTb hx? IIoHeMy He ao6aBji5iTb hx? Pa3BHTHe 
a6CTpaKI^HH npHBOflHT K rapMOHHH HHCTOTbl ijBeTa, HJIH 
HHCTOTbi reoMeTpHH, hjih HHCTOTbi MaTeMaTHKH. IIoHeMy 
He BepHyTb hx cJ)opMe hjih (|)HrypaTHBHbiM pa6oTaM 
h He BepHyTb 3Ty nepijemjHio. 51 ayMaio o atHBonncH 
B HeCKOJIbKHX pa3HbIX HanpaBJieHHBX, OflHO H3 HHX HaeT 
CKB03b HCTOpHIO, HaHHHaiOLU,yK)C5I C nJIOCKOCTH XapTHHbl, XaX 
3epxajia cymecTByiomero JiaHjuuacJyra. 


PoflHJiCH b 1951 rojiy b AuiBHJiJie, CeBepHaa KapojiHHa. 
FIojiyHHji CTeneHb 6axajiaBpa H3nmHbix ncxyccTB b 1973 roay 
b YHHBepcHTeTe CeBepHOH KapojiHHbi b Haneji Xnjuie 
h CTeneHb MarHCTpa b lllxojie ncxyccTBa PlHCTHTyTa ropojia 
Hnxaro, Hjijihhohc b 1975 rojiy. )Khbct b Hbio-Hopxe. 

Born in Asheville, North Carolina, in 1951. Received B.F.A. from the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, in 1973 and M.F.A. from 
The School of the Art Institute of Chicago, Illinois, in 1975. Lives in 
New York City. 


... I think that images needed to be put back into abstraction. For me 
to understand the progression of my own development, and to keep 
my own interest, I must be able to see a development in how I can 
move the world. To do that through simply making different colors or 
adding more surface or putting more stuff in—more sculptural 
volume on the painting—is a futile exercise. I don’t see it leading 
anywhere. When one can include in the work of art all the things of 
the outside world—depth, volume—when all of those things can be 
put into painting and still be painting, why deny them? Why not add 
them in? The march of abstraction through the history of painting 
leads up to the harmony of pure color or pure geometry, or pure 
mathematics. Why not take that back into figuration, or figurative 
works, and alter that perception? It goes both ways. I think of painting 
in several different ways—one of which is through history, starting 
with cave painting, as of a mirror existing in the landscape. (1988) 

From Barbara Rose. “An Interview with Donald Sultan.” Sultan. New 
York: Vintage Books, 1988: 94-95. 
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^OHajin CanTaH. IjianHOJiyc b kht3hckom ropuiKe 2 jiCKaopn Donald Sultan. Gladiolas in a Chinese Pot December 2,1988. 1988 

1988. 1988 
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ZJoHajifl CanTaH. I’pyiiiH Ha BeTKe 3 4>eBpajia 1988. 1988 Donald Sultan. Pears on a Branch February 3,1988. 1988 
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MAPKTAH3H 


MARK TANSEY 



PoflHJica b 1949 roay b CaH Xoce, KajiH(})opHMH. IIojiyHHji 
creneHb 6aKajiaBpa H35imHbix HCKyccTB b «ApT u,eHTp 
KOJiJiejpK ocf) aH3aHH», b JIoc-AHjpKejiece, KajiH(f)opHHfl 
b 1969 rojjy. B 1974 rosy ioynaji nporpaMMy «rapBapucKafl 

JieTHHR CeCCH5I» B PlHCTHTyTe Xy^O>KeCTBeHHOH 
aflMHHHCTpau,HH b KaMOpmpjce, MaccanyceTC. 1975-78 ro^bi 
3aHHMajiCH b KJiaccax ^khboiihch b XaHTep KOjmefl>Ke 
b Hbto-HopKe. 2Khbct b Hbio-HopKe. 

Born in San Jose, California, in 1949. Received B.F.A. from the Art 
Center College of Design, Los Angeles, California, in 1969. Studied 
at the Institute of Arts Administration, Harvard Summer Session, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1974, and took graduate studies in 
painting at Hunter College, New York, from 1975 to 1978. Lives in 
New York City. 


HaimcaHHaH KapTHHa 3TO aBTOMo6HJib. Mo>kho CHfleTb A painted picture is a vehicle. One can sit in one’s driveway and take 

y rapa^ca h pa36npaTb ero hjih mo>kho cecTb b Hero h exaTb it apart or one can get in it and go somewhere. 

Kyna-TO. 
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MapK TaH3H. TpHyMC}) HbK)-MOpKCKOH IIIKOJIbI, 1984 


Mark Tansey. Triumph of the New York School. 1984 
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MapK TaH3H. Cya llapMca II. 1987 


Mark Tansey. Judgment of Paris II. 1987 
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MapK TaH3H. IlepeflOBoe OTCTynjieHMe. 1986 


Mark Tansey. Forward Retreat. 1986 
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MapK TaH3H. ApecT (aeTajib). 1988 


Mark Tansey. Arrest (detail). 1988 
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Mapx TaH3n. ApecT. 1988 


Mark Tansey. Arrest. 1988 
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3JieKTpojiaMnoBoro 3aBOjja, «HoBa5i 
>KHBOnHCb 80-x» 

MocKBa, yji. EeroBaa, «HeT npo6jieM!» 
riapH>K, «ARCO»-88. 


EHEJIHOrPAOHJI: 

KaTajior BbiCTaBKH «OHAK-87», MajtpHjt, 1987 
KaTajior BbiCTaBKH «3pMHTa>K b TojiJiaHjtHH», 

AMCTep^aM, 1988. 

KaTajior BbiCTaBKH «ARCO-88», IlapH>K, 1988 

OHJIbMbI: 

1988 BHjjeocjjHjibM «HoBbie pyccKHe» 


Jleomifl IlypbirHH 


BBICTABKH: 

1977-1983 MocKBa, 10-b — 15-a BcecoK)3Hbie MOJiofle>KHbie 
BbiCTaBKH 

1986 3anaflHbiH EepjiHH, «PyccKHe HaHBHbie H3 co6paHHB 
H. KyxHHKe» 




1987 “The Artist and Contemporaneity,” Millionshchikov 

Street, Moscow 

1988 “I Live—I See’,’ Kunstmuseum, Bern 
“Gruppa ’88,” Moscow 

“Labyrinth,” Palace of Youth, Moscow; Warsaw; 

Amsterdam; Hamburg; Paris 
Second exhibition of the First Creative Association, 
Kuznetsky Most 11, Moscow 
“Soviet Art-88,” Tampere, Helsinki 
Sotheby’s Auction, Center for International Trade, 
Moscow 

Exhibition of the H. Nannen collection, Kunsthalle, 
Emden 


EHEJIHOrPAOMfl: 

BceMHpHan 3HijHKJioneflH5i HanBHoro MCKyccTBa, 
Eejirpaa, 1984. 

fleKopaTHBHoe HCKyccTBO. 1984. JVTq 6, 7. 

H. KyxHHKe, Pocchh ctoht b ijeHTpe ApT. 1986. N° 9. 
11. UnOpoB, OoHTaH jiioGbh b hcbccomocth/ 
Mockobckhh KOMCOMOJieu,, 1987. 30 Man. 


Andrei Roiter 


EXHIBITIONS 

1977 Exhibition of graphic work, Gorkom Grafikov (Moscow 

Municipal Committee for Graphic Artists), Malaia 
Gruzinskaia 28, Moscow 

1978 Drawings, Gorkom Grafikov, Moscow 

1979 Exhibition of painting and graphic work, Gorkom Grafikov, 

Moscow 

1980 Exhibition of painting and graphic work, Gorkom Grafikov, 

Moscow 

1981 “The Artist and Music,” Gorkom Grafikov, Moscow 
Watercolors, Gorkom Grafikov, Moscow 

1982 14th Annual Exhibition of Young Artists, Kuznetsky Most 11, 

Moscow 

“The Artist and the City,” Gorkom Grafikov, Moscow 


MocKBa, yji. MHJiJiHOHiijHKOBa, «HaponHbie TpajtHijHH 
b TBopnecTBe caMoneaTejibHbix 
H npO(})eCCMOHaJIbHbIX XyjJO>KHHKOB» 

1987 MocKBa, yji. MHJiJiMOHiitHKOBa, «Xyno>KHHK 

H COBpeMeHHOCTb» 

1988 EepH, My3en HCKyccTB, «>KHBy — BH>Ky» 

MocKBa, «Tpynna 88» 

MocKBa, flBopeit mojiojjokh, «JIa6npHHT» 

MocKBa, Ky3HeitKHH moct, 11, 2-h BbiCTaBKa 1-ro 
TBOpnecKoro o6T>e/jHHeHH5i 
XejibCHHKH, TaMnepe, «CoBeTCKoe HCKyccTBO-88» 
MocKBa, U,eHTp MOKjjyHapojjHOH ToproBjiM, ayKijHOH 
«Cot6h» 

Dmjjch, BbiCTaBKa b KyHCTxajiJie cjxmua X. HaHHeHa 


JlamtepT M., MocKOBCKne xyflo^KHHKH b EepHe. «Der 
Kleine Bund», 1988,11 miohh. 

KaTajior BbiCTaBKH «)KHBy — BH>Ky». EepH, 1988. 
lllTepH. 1988, Maw. 

KaTaJIOT BbiCTaBKH B OhHJIHHJJHH 


AHflpen PoHTep 


BBICTABKH: 

1977 MocKBa, Majiaa Ipy3HHCKa5i, 28, BbiCTaBKa rpac^HKH 

1978 MocKBa, Majian Tpy3HHCKa5i, 28, «PHcyHOK» 

1979 MocKBa, Majiaa Tpy3HHCKaH, 28, BbiCTaBKa ^khbohhch 

h rpac|)HKH 

1980 MocKBa, Majiaa Tpy3HHCKa5i, 28, BbiCTaBKa >kmboiihch 

h rpac^HKH 

1981 MocKBa, Majiaa Tpy3HHCKa5i, 28, «Xyao>KHHK 

h My3biKa» 

MocKBa, Majiaa Tpy3HHCKaH, 28, «AKBapejib» 

1982 MocKBa, Ky3HeitKHH moct, 11, 14-h BbiCTaBKa MOJioflbix 

MOCKOBCKHX XyflO>KHHKOB 

MocKBa, Majiaa Tpy3HHCKaH, 28, «Xyjjo>KHHK h ropoa» 

1983 MocKBa, U,eHTpajibHbiii BbicTaBOHHbiH 3 aji, 15 -h 

BbiCTaBKa MOJIOflbIX MOCKOBCKHX XyflO>KHHKOB 
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1983 15th Annual Exhibition of Young Moscow Artists, Central 

Exhibition Hall, Moscow 

1984 Painting and graphic works of eight young Moscow artists, 

Gorkom Grafikov, Moscow 
Autumn Painting Show, Gorkom Grafikov, Moscow 

1985 Spring Painting Show, Gorkom Grafikov, Moscow 

Group exhibition of eight artists, Gorkom Grafikov, Moscow 
Autumn Painting Show, Gorkom Grafikov, Moscow 

1986 Graphic works, Gorkom Grafikov, Moscow 

Group show of 21 artists, Gorkom Grafikov, Moscow 
17th Annual Youth Exhibition, Kuznetsky Most 11, Moscow 

1987 “The Artist and Today,” Millionshchikov Street, Moscow 
“The Youth of the Country,” Central Exhibition Hall, 

Moscow 

First exhibition of the Ermitazh association, Moscow 
First auction of the Soviet Cultural Foundation, Moscow 
Chicago Art Fair, Chicago 
Group show at the Phyllis Kind Gallery, New York 
“Representation,” “Dwelling,” “Retrospection 1957-87,” 
Exhibition hall of the Ermitazh association, Moscow 
“Contemporary Cubism,” Avant-Gardists’ Club, Moscow 

1988 Exhibition of Soviet art in Belgium, Cultural Center, Brussels 
“Art in the Underworld,” traveling exhibition/action of the 

Avant-Gardists’ Club 
“Ermitazh in Holland,” Amsterdam 
Exhibition of the Countess Landsdorg collection at the 
Friedrich Ebert Stiftung Gallery, Bonn 
Artists Union Booth, Kunstmesse, Basel 
Ludwig Museum, Cologne 

“No Problem!,” Begovaia Street exhibition hall, Moscow 
“Labyrinth,” Palace of Youth, Moscow; Warsaw; Amsterdam; 
Hamburg; Paris 

Second exhibition of the First Creative Association, 
Kuznetsky Most 11, Moscow 


EHEJIHOrPAOHfl: 

JJeKopaTHBHoe HCKyccTBO, 1987, N° 9 
TBopnecTBO, 1988, JM° 7 
HcKyccTBO, 1988, 8 

HcKyccTBO, 1988, JST° 10 
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1984 MocKBa, Majian Tpy3HHCKa5i, 28, BbiCTaBKa ^khboiihch 

H rpacf)HKH BOCbMH MOCKOBCKHX XyjJO>KHHKOB 
MocKBa, Majiaa Tpy3HHCKan, 28, oceHH5i5i BbiCTaBKa 
)KHBOnHCH 

1985 MocKBa, Majiaa Tpy3HHCKa5i, 28, BeceHmw BbicraBKa 

>KHBOnHCH 

MocKBa, Majiaa Tpy3HHCKa5i, 28, BbicraBKa BOCbMH 
XyflO^KHHKOB 

MocKBa, Majiaa Tpy3HHCKan, 28, oceHHnn BbicraBKa 

2KHBOIIHCH 

1986 MocKBa, Majian rpy3HHCKaa, 28, BbicraBKa rpacjmKH 
MocKBa, Majian Tpy3HHCKa5i, 28, BbicraBKa 21 

xyzjoatHHKa 

MocKBa, Ky3HeitKHH moct, 11, 17 -h MOJiofle^KHaa 
BbicraBKa 

1987 MocKBa, yji. MMJiJiMOHiitHKOBa, «Xyao>KHHK 

H COBpeMeHHOCTb» 

MocKBa, U,eHTpaJIbHbIM BbICTaBOHHblH 3aJI, 
«MoJIOflOCTb CTpaHbI» 

MocKBa, l-a BbiCTaBKa o6T>eaHHeHH5i «3pMHTaa<» 
MocKBa, llepBbiH ayKHHOH CoBeTCKoro 4)OHaa 
KyjibTypbi 

HHKaro, npMapKa MCKyccTB 

Hbio-HopK, BbiCTaBKa b Tajiepee Ohjijihc KafiHfl 

MocKBa, BbICTaBOHHblH 3aJI 06T»eaMHeHM5I «3pMMTa>K», 

«>KHjiHme», «PeTpocneKitiw 1957-1987» 

1988 Epioccejib, KyjibTypHbiH u,eHTp, BbiCTaBKa coBeTCKoro 

HCKyccTBa b EejibrHH 

MocKBa, BbiCTaBKa coBpeMeHHoro Ky6n3Ma Kny6a 
aBaHrapancTOB 

riepeflBH^KHaji BbiCTaBKa Kjiy6a aBaHrapjjHCTOB 
«B ajty» 

«3pMHTa^c» b rojuiamjHH 

Eohh, BbiCTaBKa KOJUieicijHH rpac})HHH JIaHcaop(}) 
b Tajiepee d>pnapnx-36epT IllTHcfyryHr 
Ea3ejib, KyHCTMecca 

KejibH, BbiCTaBKa KOJiJieKijHH JIioflBHra b My3ee 
n. JIioflBHra 

MocKBa, yji. EeroBan, «HeT npo6jieM!» 

MocKBa, flBopeit mojiojjokh, «JIa6HpHHT» 

MocKBa, Ky3HeitKMM moct, 11, 2-h BbiCTaBKa 1-ro 
TBOpnecKoro o6T>eaHHeHHH 


Sergei Shutov 


Cepren IUyTOB 


EXHIBITIONS 

1982 One-day exhibition, Kuznetsky Most 11, Moscow 

1986 Solo show in homage to Daniil Kharms, Mayakovsky 

Museum, Moscow 

17th Annual Youth Exhibition, Kuznetsky Most 11, Moscow 

1987 Exhibition in conjunction with the Moscow Film Festival 
“Representation,” “Dwelling,” “Retrospection 1957-87,” 

Exhibition hall of the Ermitazh association, Moscow 
First Auction of the Soviet Cultural Foundation, “Ermitazh in 
Holland,” Amsterdam 

1988 “The New Russians,” Palace of Culture and Science, Warsaw 
Studio Marconi, Milan, Italy 

Sotheby’s Auction, Center for International Trade, Moscow 
“Kai Dorsblom,” Finland 

1989 “Moscow to London,” Thumb Gallery, London 


Films 

1987 BBC Omnibus: “The Arts and Glasnost of Soviet Arts” 
ASSA, Mosfilm, directed by Sergei Solovev 
Dialogues , Leningrad Documentary Film Studios 

1988 Konsilium , Central Documentary Film Studios 

Art-Rock—ASSA Parade , Central Documentary Film Studios 
Black Square, Central Documentary Film Studios 


BbICTABKH: 

1982 MocKBa, Ky3HeijKMH moct, 11, ojjHOflHeBHaa BbicraBKa 

1986 MocKBa, My3en B. MamtOBCKoro, nepcoHajibHaa 

BbicraBKa, nocBflmeHHafl na math JX. XapMca 
MocKBa, Ky3HeitKHH moct, 11, 17-h MOJiojje>KHa5i 
BblCTBBKa 

1987 BbiCTaBKa, npnypoHeHHafl k MocKOBCKOMy 

KHHO(|)eCTHBajnO 

MocKBa, BbICTaBOHHblH 3aJI o6 r be^MHeHM5I «3pMHTa>K», 
«BH3yajibHan xyjjo>KecTBeHHa5i KyjibTypa», 
«XHjiHiu ( e», «PeTpocneiotHH 1957-1987» 

MocKBa, nepBbiM aKijHOH CoBeTCKoro c|)OHfla 
KyjibTypbi 

«3pMHTa>K» B ToJIJiaHJtHH 

1988 BapmaBa, flBopeu, KyjibTypbi h HayKH, «HoBbie 

pyccKne» 

HTajiMB, «CTyj|HO MapKOHH» 

MocKBa, IJ,eHTp MOKuyHapoflHoii ToproBJiH, ayKHHOH 
Cot 6 h 

OMHJIBHflMB, «KaH ,I],Opc6jlOM» 

OHJIBMM: 

1987 BBC Omnibus: “The Arts and Glasnost of Soviet Arts.” 
«ACCA», Moccf)HJibM 

«J],HajiorH», JleHMHrpajtCKaH CTyttn^i uoKyMeHTajibHbix 

(J)MJIbMOB 

1988 «KoHCHjmyM», LJeHTpajibHaa CTyflun flOKyMeHTajibHbix 

(|)HJIbMOB 

«ApT-PoK — napajt ACCA», LJeHTpajibHaa CTyflua 
AOKyMeHTajibHbix cjmjibMOB 
«HepHbiH KBaupaT», IJeHTpajibHaa CTyflHH 
AOKyMeHTaJIbHblX (})HJIbMOB 
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Alexei Sundukov 


EXHIBITIONS 

1983-84 “Portraits of Contemporaries” (group show of Soviet and 
Czechoslovak artists), Central Artists’ House, 
Moscow; Prague 

1983 15th Annual All-Union Youth Exhibition, Central 

Exhibition Hall, Moscow 

1984 “The Earth and Its People,” Central Exhibition Hall, 

Moscow 

1985 “All-Union Exhibition of Young Soviet Artists,” Moscow; 

Brest; Yalta; Simferopol 

1986 First exhibition of First Creative Association, 

Millionshchikov Street, Moscow 
17th Annual Youth Exhibition, Kuznetsky Most 11, 
Moscow 

1987 Exhibition of contemporary Soviet art, Cuba 

1988 “The Artist and Contemporaneity” (exhibition of 

Moscow artists), Warsaw 
“Labyrinth,” Palace of Youth, Moscow; Warsaw; 

Amsterdam; Hamburg; Paris 
Exhibition of Moscow artists, Palace of Youth, Moscow 
Group show of Moscow artists in honor of the 70th 
anniversary of VLKSM, Palace of Youth, Moscow 
Second exhibition of First Creative Association, 
Kuznetsky Most 11, Moscow 
“Moscow on the Alster” (group show of Soviet artists), 
East Germany 


EHEJIHOrPAOHfl: 

«MocKOBCKa5i MOJioae>KHa5i» TBopnecTBO. 1984, No 5. 
MocKBa, N> 6,1984 

MeiuiaHfl B. «>KHBonHCb ajih Bcex» CoBeTCKaa 
>KHBonHCb. 1987. No 8. 

Tpe3BOCTb h KyjibTypa 1987, N 2 7. 

«TBopHecTBo». 1987, JVT? 8. 

JleBamoB B. Mojioaocrb CTpaHbi. JJeKopaTHBHoe 
HCKyccTBO , 1987, N 2 9. 
norojjHH B. BapcyneHOK 6ojibuie He 
jieHHTC5i/Xyflo>KHHK, 1987, N 2 5. 
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AjieKcen Cyn^yKOB 


BbICTABKH: 

1983-1984 MocKBa, Il,eHTpajibHbiH aom xyAoacHHKa, Tlpara, 
«llopTpeT coBpeMeHHHKa»: CoBMecTHaa 
BbICTaBKa XyAOKHHKOB CCCP h HCCP 

1983 MocKBa, LJeHTpajibHbiH BbiCTaBOHHbiH 3aji, 15-h 

BcecoK)3HaH MOJioaeMCHaH BbicTaBKa 

1984 MocKBa, IJeHTpajibHbiH BbiCTaBOHHbiH 3aji, «3eMjiH 

H JHOAH» 

1985 MocKBa, BpecT, fljrra, CHM(})eponojib, BcecoK)3Haa 

BbicTaBKa MOJIOAbIX COBeTCKMX XyAO>KHHKOB 

1986 MocKBa, yji. MHJuiHOHmHKOBa, 1-a BbicTaBKa 1-ro 

oO'beAHHeHHfl MOCKOBCKHX XyAO)KHHKOB 

1987 Ky6a, BbicTaBKa coBpeMeHoro coBeTCKoro HCKyccTBa 
MocKBa, Ky3Hei;KHH moct, 11, 17-h MOJiOAOKHaa 

BbicTaBKa 

1988 BapmaBa, BbicTaBKa mockobckhx xyAO>KHHKOB 

«XyAO)KHHK H COBpeMeHHOCTb» 

MocKBa, Jl,BOpeit MOJIOAOKH, «JIa6npHHT» 

MocKBa, flBOpeit mojioac^kh. BbiCTaKa mockobckhx 
X yAOaCHHKOB «3 haoc» 

MocKBa, JjBopeu, mojioaokh, BbicTaBKa mockobckhx 
xyAO^cHHKOB, nocBHiiteHHaH 70-jieTHK) BJIKCM 
MocKBa, Ky3Heu;KHH moct, 11, 2-h BbicTaBKa 1-ro 
TBopnecKoro oOTjeAHHeHna 
<J>PT, «MocKBa Ha AjibCTepe», rpynnoBaa BbieraKa 
COBeTCKHX XyflO^KHHKOB 


KnpcaHOBa B. Henenaie nyTH noHCKa/KyjibTypa 
H >KH3Hb, 1987. No 10. 

Mopo30B A. Heo6xoflHMOCTb Bbi6opa/M3BecTH5i, 1987, 
9 Man. 

Mopo30B A. TajiaHT b Aec})HitHTe/KoMCOMOJibCKa5i 
npaBAa. 1987,17 Ma h. 

KaMeHCKHH A. Ha ocTpne nojieMHKH/JlHTepaTypHaa 
ra3eTa, 1987. 13 Man. 

OroHeK. 1987, N® 5. 

MOCKOBCKHH XyAO^KHHK, 1988, No 6. 



TuTOBa H. TBopnecKHM nopTpeT IIlTepH. 1988, JVq 20. 

A. CynnyKOBa/KyjibTypa n >KH3Hb, 1988, N° 1. Revolution. 1988, 16 morni. 

KpimeBCKaa JI. Eojibume OKMflaHMH/UcKyccTBO, 1988, 

*6 2 . 


Vadim Zakharov BajjHM 3 axapos 


EXHIBITIONS 

1978-79 Group apartment exhibitions, Moscow 

1982 First Exhibition, APT Art Gallery, Moscow 
“APT Art in Nature,” Kalistovo 

1983 “Victory over the Sun,” APT Art Gallery, Moscow 
“APT Art Beyond the Fence,” Tarasovka 
Exhibition of SZ (Viktor Skersis, Vadim Zakharov), 

Moscow 

1984 “Vadim Zakharov,” APT Art Gallery, Moscow 
Individual traveling exhibitions of SZ 

1985 “APT Art in Tribeca,” Washington, D.C. 

1986 17th Annual Youth Exhibition, Kuznetsky Most 11, 

Moscow 

First exhibition of the Avant-Gardists’ Club, Moscow 

1987 Group exhibition of Soviet artists, Phyllis Kind Gallery, 

New York 

“Representation,” “Dwelling,” “Retrospection 1957-87,” 
Exhibition hall of the Ermitazh association, Moscow 
1987-88 “Art in the Underworld,” traveling exhibition/action of 
the Avant-Gardists’ Club 

“Contemporary Cubism,” Avant-Gardists’ Club, Moscow 

1988 Galerie de France exhibition, ARCO, Madrid 
“I Live—I See’,’ Kunstmuseum Bern 
Sotheby’s Auction, Center for International Trade, 

Moscow 

Artists Union Booth, Kunstmesse, Basel 
“Iskunstvo” (exhibition of West Berlin and Moscow 
artists), Westend Bahnhof, West Berlin 

1989 Solo show, Kunstverein, Freiburg, West Germany 
Solo show, Galerie Peter Pakesch, Vienna 


BMCTABKM: 

1978-1979 MocKBa, KBaprapHbie rpynnoBbie BbicraBKH 

1982 MocKBa, rajiepea «AIIT APT», 1-a BbiCTaBKa 
KajiHCTOBO, «AI1T APT b HaType» 

1983 MocKBa, rajiepea «AITT APT», «Ilo6eua Haa 

COJIHU,eM» 

TapacoBKa, «AI1T APT 3a 3a6opoM» 

MocKBa, BbiCTaBKa C3 (SZ, B. QcepcHC, B. 3axapoB) 

1984 MocKBa, rajiepea «AI1T APT», «BajtHM 3axapoB» 
riepcoHajibHbie nepeHOCHbie BbicTaBKM C3 

1985 BauiHHrTOH, D.C., «ATIT APT b TpH6eKe» 

1986 MocKBa, Ky3HeijKHH moct, 11, 17-h MOJiofle^KHan 

BbiCTaBKa 

MocKBa, BMTiteBCKMM napK, «HcKyccTBO npOTHB 
KOMMeptl,HH» 

1987 MocKBa, 1 -h BbiCTaBKa Kjiy6a aBaHrapancTOB 

HblO-HopK, BbiCTaBKa COBCTCKHX XyjtO>KHHKOB 
b rajiepee Ohjijihc KaiiHU 

MocKBa, BbICTaBOHHblH 3aJI oO'beflHHeHHfl «3pMHTa>K», 
«BM3yajibHaa xyAOKecTBeimaji KyjibTypa», 
«^HjiHiite», «PeTpocnei<nn5i 1957-1987» 
TIepeflBH>KHaB BbiCTaBKa Kjiy6a aBaHrap/jHCTOB 
«B ajjy» 

MocKBa, BbiCTaBKa Ky6n3Ma Kjiy6a aBaHrapflHCTOB 

1988 IlapM^c, «ARCO-88» 

BepH, My3eu HCKyccTB, «>KHBy — BM^cy» 

MocKBa, U,eHTp Me^KjtyHapojtHOM ToproBJM, ayKijHOH 
Cot6h 

Ba3ejib, KyHCTMecca 
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EHEJIHOrPAOHfl: 


BbiCTaBOHHbiH KaTanor «AI1T APT». Hbio-HopK, 1983 
Ojiain, N°137,1987, 0KT5i6pb-H05i6pb 
Ba^HM 3axapoB. Elephanten storen das Leben, durch 2. 
Ipaij, 1987 


Anatolii Zhuravlev 


EXHIBITIONS 

1985 Autumn Exhibition, Gorkom Grafikov, Moscow 

1986 17th Annual Youth Exhibition, Kuznetsky Most 11, Moscow 

1987 “Representation,” “Dwelling,” “Retrospection 1957-87,” 

Ermitazh association, Moscow 

1988 “New Artists of the 1980s,” Palace of Youth of the Moscow 

Electrical Lamp Bulb Factory, Moscow 
Artists Union Booth, Kunstmesse, Basel 
“Labyrinth,” Palace of Youth, Moscow; Warsaw; Amsterdam; 
Hamburg; Paris 

18th Annual Youth Exhibition, Kuznetsky Most 11, Moscow 


EHEJIHOrPAOHfl: 

KaTajior BbiCTaBKH «>KHBy — BH>Ky». EepH. 1988 
Xyao>KHHK, 1987, No 5 
Bildende Kunst, 1988, 9 


Konstantin Zvezdochetov 


EXHIBITIONS 

1978 “Experiment,” Gorkom Grafikov, Moscow 
1978-87 Apartment group exhibitions, Moscow 

1987 First exhibition of the Avant-Gardists’ Club, Moscow 

1988 “Labyrinth,” Palace of Youth, Moscow; Warsaw; 

Amsterdam; Hamburg; Paris 
“I Live—I See,” Kunstmuseum Bern 
Kunstverein, Graz, Austria 
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KaTajior BbicraBKH «ARCO-87». Maapna, 1988 
Peschler, Eric A., Kunstler in Moskau. Die neue Avantgarde. 
Edition Stemmle. Zurich, 1988. 


AHaTOJinii >KypaBjieB 


BblCTABKH: 

1985 MocKBa, oceHHfla BbicTaBKa npotOBeneHHH hjichob 

ropKOMa rpacf)HKOB 

1986 MocKBa, Ky3Heu,KMH moct, 11,17-a MOCKOBCKaa 

MOJioae>KHaH BbicTaBKa 

1987 MocKBa, BbiCTaBOHHbiH 3aJI o6T>eflHHeHH5I «3pMMTa>K», 

«^KnjiHiite», «PeTpocneKHH5i 1957-1987», 
«Penpe3eHTaijH5i» 

1988 MocKBa, J^Bopeu, KyjibTypbi MocKOBCKoro 

sjieKTpojiaMnoBoro 3 aBOjja, «HoBbie xyao;*aiHKH» 
Ea 3 ejib, KyHCTMecca 

MocKBa, HBopeit mojioaokh, «JIa6HpHHT» 

MocKBa, Ky3HeitKHM moct, 11,18-h MOJiOflOKHaH 
BbicTaBKa 


KOHCTaHTHH 3Be3flO«ieTOB 


BblCTABKH: 

1978 MocKBa, Majiaa rpy3HHCKa*i, 28, «3KcnepnMeHT» 
1978-1987 MocKBa, KBapTMpHbie rpynnoBbie BbiCTaBKH 

1987 MocKBa, 1 -h BbicTaBKa Kjiy6a aBaHrapuncTOB 

1988 MocKBa, flBopeu, mojiohokh, «JIa6HpHHT» 

BepH, My3en HCKyccTB, «>KHBy — BH>Ky» 

Tpau,, KiOHCTc})epaeH 




“Iskunstvo” (group exhibition of Moscow and West 
Berlin artists), Westend Bahnhof, West Berlin 
“Dear Art,” Palace of Youth, Moscow 

EHEJIHOrPAOHfl: 

Gundlach, Swen. “Aptart. Pictures from an Exhibition.” A-YA, 
Unofficial Russian Art Revue no. 5,1983: 3-5. 

Zvezdochotov, Konstantin. A-YA , Unofficial Russian Art 
Revue no. 6,1984: 45-47. 

Hochfield, Sylvia. “Soviet Art: New Freedom, New 
Directions.” Artnews 86 (October 1987): 102-7. 

Dederichs, Mario. “Verfemte machen Furore.” Stern no. 20 
(11 May 1988): 44-64. 

Peschler, Eric A., and Viktor Misiano. Kiinstler in Moskau: 
Die Neue Avantgarde. Zurich: Edition Stemmle, 1988. 

Tupitsyn, Margarita and Victor. “An Eye on the East: The 
Studios on Furmanny Lane in Moscow.” Flash Art no. 142 
(October 1988): 103,123,125. 


BeHTC 


BbICTABKH: 

IlepcoHajibHbie 

1976 Tajiepefl «AjuieH OrpHT», flajuiac, Texcac 
HcTc})HJifl xojuiejpK, flajuiac, Texcac 
1978 HctcJmjijj xojuiejpx, JJajuiac 

1981 Tajiapefl « ( HyH», A^Jurac 

HcT(J)Mjifl KOJiJiejt>K, JJajmac 

1982 Tajiepeji flajmac 

1983 Tajiepefl «Hapjiec Koyjiec», Hbto-Hopx 
TajiepeH «Jfyii», Aajuiac 

1984 TajiepeH «Hapjiec Koyjiec», Hbio-Hopx 
TajiepeH «TeKcac», XbiocTOH, Texcac 

1985 Tajiepefl «, 5 >xoh EoprrpyeH», CaH-OpamjHCxo, 

KaJIM(|)OpHH5I 

TajiepeH «EeTTH Po3eH(f>ejibjt», Hnxaro, Hjijihhohc 
TajiepeH «Hapjiec Koyjiec», Hbio-ITopx 

1986 Tajiapefl «Texnac», XbiocTOH 

TajiepeH «ApTyp Pou>xep», Hbio-OpjieaH, JIyH3naHa 
TajiepeH «K)fl>xHH EHHjtep», flajuiac 

1987 Tajiepefl «Hapjiec Koyjiec», Hbio-Hopx 
TajiepeH «,Q,>xoh EeprrpyeH», CaH-OpamjHCxo 


3anajtHbiH EepjiHH, coBMecTHan 

CoBeTCKO-3anaaHo6epjiHHCKafl BbiCTaBKa 
MOJIOflbIX XyflO>KHHKOB 

1989 MocKBa, ,D,Bopeit Mojioaoxn, «,n,oporoe MCKyccTBO» 


IepjiOBHH B., TepjiOBHHa P. «MyxoMopbi»/>KypHaji 
«A-fl». 1983. No 3. 

Tymyiax C. «AI1T APT» — KapTHHKH 

c BbicraBKH»/>KypHaji «A-H». 1983. No 5. 

“Auf der Suche nach unbekannten Weltmeistern: Pat und 
Patachon der Moskauer Avantgarde.” Kunstverein, 
Graz, 1988. 


David Bates 


EXHIBITIONS 

Solo 

1976 Allen Street Gallery, Dallas, Texas 
Eastfield College, Dallas, Texas 
1978 Eastfield College, Dallas, Texas 

1981 DW Gallery, Dallas, Texas 
Eastfield College, Dallas, Texas 

1982 DW Gallery, Dallas, Texas 

1983 Charles Cowles Gallery, New York 
DW Gallery, Dallas, Texas 

1984 Charles Cowles Gallery, New York 
Texas Gallery, Houston, Texas 

1985 John Berggruen Gallery, San Francisco, California 
Betsy Rosenfield Gallery, Chicago, Illinois 
Charles Cowles Gallery, New York 

1986 Texas Gallery, Houston, Texas 

Arthur Roger Gallery, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Eugene Binder Gallery, Dallas, Texas 

1987 Charles Cowles Gallery, New York 

John Berggruen Gallery, San Francisco, California 
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1988 My3en MouepH ApT b OopT YopT, TeKcac; 

nepeflBH>KHaH BbicTaBKa: flejiaBepcKMM My3eft 
HCKyCCTBa, y HJIMHHITOH, My3CH « ( [],K)K» 
yHHBepcHTeTa, flepaH, CeBepHaa KapojiHHa; 
My3en coBpeMeHHoro HCKyccTBa, ToHOJiyjiy, TaBan 
TajiepeH «Hapjiec Koyjiec», Hbio-FIopK 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Haisten, Marilyn. “Six Local Sculptors: Why They Do What 
They Do.” Dallas/Fort Worth Home & Garden 
(May 1980): 53-59. 

Kutner, Janet. “Regional Art Shows Individuality.” The Dallas 
Morning News, 29 November 1980: C14. 

Mitchell, Charles Dee. “Landscape Show.” Dallas Observer ; 
13-19 November 1980:12. 

Kutner, Janet. “Shows by 2 Artists Display Touch of Whimsy, 
Touch of Class.” The Dallas Morning News, 23 May 1981: 
Cl, 8. 

Kutner, Janet. “One from the Heart.” The Dallas Morning 
News, 14 July 1982: Cl, 10. 

Marvel, Bill. “Three Dallas Artists Win Kimbrough Award.” 

Dallas Times Herald, 25 March 1982: F3. 

Freudenheim, Susan. “David Bates: Portraiture Primitive and 
Personal.” Texas Homes 7 (February 1983): 13-14,16. 
Glueck, Grace. “Two Biennials: One Looking East and the 
Other West.” The New York Times, 27 March 1983: 35-36. 
Henry, Gerrit. “David Bates at Charles Cowles.” Art in 
America 71 (November 1983): 225-26. 

Kutner, Janet. “Success Finds Dallas Artist.” The Dallas 
Morning News, 1 December 1983: FI, 2. 

Marvel, Bill. “Life from a Different Perspective.” Dallas 
Times Herald, 30 November 1983:14. 

Lavatelli, Mark. “David Bates at DW Gallery, Dallas.” 
Artspace: Southwestern Contemporary Arts Quarterly 8 
(Spring 1984): 61. 

Johnson, Patricia C. “Best and Worst Trends Collide in Bates’ 
’84 Work.” The Houston Chronicle, 12 May 1984, sec. 4: 

1 . 

Hill, Ed, and Bloom, Suzanne. “David Bates, Texas Gallery.” 

Artforum 23 (November 1984): 108. 

Artner, Alan G. “Bates’ Work Shows a Blend of Nostalgic, 
Contemporary.” Chicago Tribune, 1 February 1985, sec. 7: 
12 . 
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Modern Art Museum of Fort Worth, Texas; traveling 
exhibition: Delaware Art Museum, Wilmington; The 
Duke University Museum of Art, Durham, North 
Carolina; The Contemporary Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Charles Cowles Gallery, New York 
Eugene Binder Gallery, Dallas, Texas 


Cohen, Ronny. “David Bates.” Artforum 24 (January 1986): 
89. 

Handy, Ellen. “David Bates.” Arts Magazine 60 (December 
1985): 117. 

Reischel, Diane. “High Profile: David Bates.” The Dallas 
Morning News, 23 June 1985, sec. E: 1, 2. 

Torphy, Will. “Naive Ingenuity.” Artweek, 26 January 1985: 3. 
Carlozzi, Annette. 50 Texas Artists. San Francisco: Chronicle 
Books, 1986. 

Freudenheim, Susan. “Dallas: David Bates.” Artforum 25 
(March 1987): 136-37. 

Kutner, Janet. “Two Distinct Personal Visions.” The Dallas 
Morning News, 29 November 1986, sec. F: 1, 2. 

Mitchell, Charles Dee. “... and Diversity Defines Dallas.” 

New Art Examiner 13 (April 1986): 31, 35-37. 

Nixon, Bruce. “Two Dallas Artists View Their World.” Dallas 
Times Herald, 24 November 1986, sec. F: 4. 

-. “David Bates Creates Quirky, Earthy Folk Art.” 

Dallas Times Herald, 27 December 1986, sec. F: 1, 3. 

“An Artist Found a Guide for More Than a Fishing Trip.” The 
Dallas Morning News, 25 December 1987, sec. C: 1-2. 
Kutner, Janet. “A First for David Bates.” The Dallas Morning 
News, 14 May 1987, sec. C: 5, 9. 

Marvel, Bill. “David Bates: Double Agent.” Artspace: 
Southwestern Contemporary Arts Quarterly 11 (Spring 
1987): 44. 

Nixon, Bruce. “Dallas Artist’s Tour Scores a First.” Dallas 
Times Herald, 13 May 1987, sec. G: 1, 6. 

Proyen, Mark Van. “Cartoons of Involvement.” Artweek, 17 
October 1987: 3. 

“Racing Paints and Lush Paintings at John Berggruen 
Gallery.” Art-Talk 1 (October 1987): 52. 

Dix, Bob. “Conversation with David Bates.” Shift 1, no. 2 
(1988): 24-25. 



Dupree, Michael Francis. “David Bates: Native Son.” Detour 
1 (February 1988): 63-65. 

Jarmusch, Ann. “Of Marsh and Men.” The Dallas Morning 
News, 15 October 1988: Cl, 2. 


Pocc EjieKHep 


BbICTABKH: 

IlepcoHajibHbie 

1975 Tajiepefl «KaHHHHraM Yapa», Hbio-HopK 

1976 TajiepeH «J],>koh ,D,ohji», Hbio-HopK 

1977 rajiepen «KaHHHHraM Yapa», Hbio-HopK 

1979 Tajiepea «MapH ByH», Hbio-HopK 

1980 TajiepeH «MapH ByH», Hbio-HopK 

1981 rajiepen «MapH ByH», Flbio-HopK 

1982 TajiepeH «IlaTpnK BepejiMCT», AHTBepneH, Eejibrnfl 
TajiepeH «llopTHKO Pok», OHjiaaejibc^Hn, 

neHCHJIbBaHH^ 

1983 TajiepeH «Mapn EyH», Hbio-HopK 

1984 TajiepeH «HaTiopMopT», Hbio-HopK 

1985 IIlKOJia BocTOHCKoro My3ea, MaccanyceTTC 

1986 TajiepeH «Mapno J] l HaKOHO», Eoctoh, MaccanyceTTC 
TajiepeH «MapH ByH», Flbio-HopK 

1987 rajiepen «MapH ByH», Hbio-HopK 
TajiepeH «Mapro JIhbhh», JIoc-AHjt^cejiec, 

KaJIHC{X)pHH5I 

1988 rajiepea «MspH ByH», Hbio-HopK 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Mitchell, Raye B. “Ross Bleckner.” New Art Examiner 
3 (April 1976). 

Tatransky, Valentin. “Four Artists.” Arts Magazine 

54 (December 1979): 25. 

Smith, Roberta. “Ross Bleckner at Mary Boone.” Art in 
America 69 (January 1981): 124-25. 

Yoskowitz, Robert. “Ross Bleckner.” Arts Magazine 

55 (January 1981): 32. 

Halley, Peter. “Ross Bleckner: Painting at the End of History.” 
Arts Magazine 56 (May 1982): 132-33. 


Kutner, Janet. “A City Boy’s Country Vision.” The Dallas 
Morning News, 16 October 1988: Kl, 3. 

Tyson, Janet. “Swamp Journey.” Fort Worth Star Telegram, 15 
October 1988, Entertainment sec.: 1. 


Ross Bleckner 


EXHIBITIONS 

Solo 

1975 Cunningham Ward Gallery, New York 

1976 John Doyle Gallery, Chicago, Illinois 

1977 Cunningham Ward Gallery, New York 

1979 Mary Boone Gallery, New York 

1980 Mary Boone Gallery, New York 

1981 Mary Boone Gallery, New York 

1982 Patrick Verelist Galerie, Antwerp, Belgium 
Portico Row Gallery, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

1983 Mary Boone Gallery, New York 

1984 Gallery Nature Morte, New York 

1985 Boston Museum School, Massachusetts 

1986 Mario Diacono Gallery, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mary Boone Gallery, New York 

1987 Mary Boone Gallery, New York 

Margo Leavin Gallery, Los Angeles, California 

1988 Mary Boone Gallery, New York 


Owens, Craig. “Back to the Studio.” Art in America 
70 (January 1982): 99-107. 

Pincus-Witten, Robert. “Defenestrations: Robert Longo and 
Ross Bleckner.” Arts Magazine 57 (November 1982): 94- 
95. 

Yoskowitz, Robert. “Ross Bleckner.” Arts Magazine 
56 (February 1982): 36. 

Kuspit, Donald. “Ross Bleckner.” Artforum 22 (April 1984): 
82. 
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McCormick, Carlo. “Ross Bleckner.” Flash Art no. 121 
(March 1985): 42-43. 

Brenson, Michael. “Ross Bleckner.” The New York Times, 

14 February 1986: C32. 

Caley, Shaun. “Ross Bleckner.” Flash Art no. 127 (April 
1986): 68. 

Drake, Peter. “Ross Bleckner.” Flash Art no. 129 (Summer 
1986): 66-67. 

Klein, Mason. “Past and Perpetuity in the Recent Paintings of 
Ross Bleckner.” Arts Magazine 61 (October 1986): 74-76. 
Poirier, Maurice. “Ross Bleckner.” Art News 85 (May 1986): 
129-30. 

Siegel, Jeanne. “Geometry Desurfacing: Ross Bleckner, Alan 
Belcher, Ellen Carey, Peter Halley, Sherrie Levine, Philip 
Taaffe, James Welling.” Arts Magazine 60 (March 1986): 
26-32. 

Tomkins, Calvin. “The Art World: Between Neo- and Post-.” 
The New Yorker, 24 November 1986:104-13. 


KpHCTO<()ep EpayH 


BMCTABKH: 

IlepcoHajibHbie 

1977 Tajiepea «JIoe6 Pojtec MapiceT Xayc», 
CaH-OpaHijHCKO, KajiH(|)opHH5i 

1979 My3ew HCKyccTBa JJe CancceT, YHHBepcHTeT b CaHTO 

Kjiapa, KajiH(f)opHH5i 

1980 TajiepeH «ITayjib AHrjiHM», CaH-OpamjHCKO, 

KaJIH(f)OpHHfl 

1982 TajiepeH KOJiJieu>Ka AMepHKaH PnBep, CaKpaMeHTO, 

KajiH(f)opHHfl 

1983 rajiepea «TIayjib AnrjiHM», CaH-OpamjHCKO, 

KaJIHC})OpHHH 

1984 Tajiepea HCKyccTBa IlIacTa KOJiJiejjaca, PejujHHr, 

KaJlM(})OpHM5I 

TajiepeH «riayjib Ahitihm», CaH-OpamjHCKO, 
KaJlH(})OpHH^ 

1985 TajiepeH «,IJ,apT», Hmcaro, Hjijihhohc 
T ajiepeH «TIayjib Ajutihm», CaH-OpamjHCKO, 

KaJIH(})OpHK5I 
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Westfall, Stephen. “Ross Bleckner at Mary Boone.” Art in 
America 74 (May 1986): 155-56. 

Yau, John. “Ross Bleckner: Mary Boone Gallery.” Artforum 
24 (May 1986): 135-36. 

Cameron, Dan. “On Ross Bleckner’s Atmosphere’ 

Paintings.” Arts Magazine 61 (February 1987): 30-33. 

McGill, Douglas. “An Artist’s Journey from Obscurity to 
Success.” The New York Times, 19 February 1987: C30. 

Melville, Stephen. “Dark Rooms: Allegory and History in the 
Paintings of Ross Bleckner.” Arts Magazine 61 (April 
1987): 56-58. 

Smith, Roberta. “Art: In Bleckner Show, an Array of Past 
Motifs.” The New York Times, 13 February 1987: C16. 

Steir, Pat. “Where the Birds Fly, What the Lines Whisper.” 
Artforum 25 (May 1987): 107-11. 

“Talking Abstract.” Art in America 75 (July 1987): 80-85. 

Liebmann, Lisa. “Ross Bleckner’s Mood Indigo.” Artnews 
87 (May 1988): 128-33. 


Christopher Brown 


EXHIBITIONS 

Solo 

1977 Loeb Rhodes Market Hours Gallery, San Francisco, 
California 

1979 De Saisset Art Museum, University of Santa Clara, 

California 

1980 Gallery Paule Anglim, San Francisco, California 

1982 American River College Art Gallery, Sacramento, 

California 

1983 Gallery Paule Anglim, San Francisco, California 

1984 Art Gallery, Shasta College, Redding, California 
Gallery Paule Anglim, San Francisco, California 

1985 Dart Gallery, Chicago, Illinois 

Gallery Paule Anglim, San Francisco, California 
1985-86 “The Painted Room,” traveling exhibition: Madison Art 
Center, Wisconsin; Matrix Gallery, University Art 
Museum, Berkeley, California; Zolla/Lieberman 
Gallery, Chicago, Illinois; University Art Museum, 
Santa Barbara, California; Des Moines Art Center, 
Iowa; Art Gallery, University of California, Irvine 

1986 Jan Turner Gallery, Los Angeles, California 



1985-86 «}KHBonHCHa5i KOMHaTa», nepejjBHaaiafl 

BbicTaBKa: Moahcoh ApT ijeHTp, Bhckohchh; 
rajiepea «MaTpHKC», YHHBepcHTeTCKHH My3en 
MCKyccTBa, BepKJiH, KajiHcjDopHHa; rajiepea 
«3ojuia/JlH6epMaH», Hmcaro, Hjijihhohc; 
YHHBepcHTeTCKHH My3eH HCKyCCTBa, CaHTa 
Bap6apa, KajiH(})opHHH; ApT ijeHTp JJec MoiiHec, 
AnoBa; rajiepea KajiH(f)opHHHCKoro 
yHHBepCHTeTa, HpBHH 

1986 rajiepen «>KaH TopHep», JIoc-AHjpKejiec, KajiH(})opHH^ 
rajiepen «3ojuia/JlH6epMaH», HnKaro, Hjijihhohc 

1987 rajiepeH «riayjib Ahtjihm», CaH-OpaHijHCKO, 

KajIH(})OpHH5I 

1988 «AKBapejib 1976-1987», Apjihhttohckhh i;eHTp 

H3yneHHH coBpeMeHHoro HCKyccTBa npn 
TeKcaccKOM yHHBepCHTeTe; CancceT My3en, 
YHHBepcHTeT CaHTa Knapa, KajiH({)opHjiH 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Burkhardt, Dorothy P. “Christopher Brown.” Artweek 10 
(27 October 1979): 16. 

Fischer, Hal. “San Francisco/Santa Clara Reviews.” Artforum 
18 (February 1980): 105-6. 

Kelley, Jeff. “Christopher Brown.” Arts Magazine 55 (January 

1981) : 17. 

Cebulski, F. “Gesture and Freedom.” Artweek 13 (15 May 

1982) : 3. 

Albright, Thomas. “Christopher Brown.” Artnews 82 (May 

1983) : 135-36. 

Proyen, Mark Van. “Electric Eloquence.” Artweek 14 
(29 January 1983): 6. 

Baker, Kenneth. “Galleries.” San Francisco Chronicle, 

22 November 1985. 


Zolla/Lieberman Gallery, Chicago, Illinois 

1987 Gallery Paule Anglim, San Francisco, California 

1988 “The Water Paintings, 1976-87,” University of Texas at 

Arlington Center for Research in Contemporary Art; 
traveled to de Saisset Museum, University of Santa 
Clara, California 


Brunson, Jamie. “Autobiographical Landscapes.” Artweek 
16 (23 November 1985): 3. 

French, Christopher. “A Reliance on Style.” Artweek 16 
(26 January 1985): 4. 

Baker, Kenneth. “Christopher Brown.” San Francisco 
Chronicle, 23 October 1987. 

Levy, Mark. “Floating Across China.” Artweek 18 
(24 October 1987): 5. 

Berkson, Bill. “Christopher Brown.” Artforum 26 (January 
1988): 123-24. 

Jan, Alfred. “Christopher Brown.” Flash Art no. 138 
(January-February 1988): 126. 
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3 nnpHJi FopHHK 


BbICTABKH: 

IlepcoHajibHbie 

1981 Tajiepefl «3/tBapu Tpon», Hbio-HopK 

1982 ApT rajiepea KopojiancKoro yHHBepcHTeTa, Boyjiaep 
Tajiepefl «3aBapzt Tpon», Hbio-HopK 

1983 rajiepea «3jjBapzt Tpon», Hbio-HopK 

1984 rajiepea «Teiccac», XbKxrroH 

«HoBan ranepea coBpeMeHHoro ncKyccTBa», KjiHBjiena, 
Oxano 

rajiepeH «3flBap/j Tpon», Hbio-HopK 

1985 HHCTHTyT coBpeMeHHoro ncicyccTBa, Boctoh, 

MaccanyceTTC 

TajiepeH «CnpHHrep», EepjiHH, 3an. TepMaHUfl 
rajiepea «CeH6ji-KacTejiJiH», Topohto, KaHaaa 

1986 TajiepeH «3jjBapu Tpon», Hbio-HopK 

1987 rajiepeH «3nBapa Tpon», Hbto-HopK 

1988 rajiepeH «CeH6ji-KacTejuiH», Topohto, KaHaaa 

YHHBepCHTeTCKHM My3CH HCKyCCTBa, YHMBepCHTeT 
niTaTa KajiHc})opHMH, JIohf-Bmh 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Berlind, Robert. “April Gornik at Edward Thorp.” Art in 
America 69 (September 1981): 157-58. 

Lawson, Thdmas. “April Gornik, Edward Thorp Gallery.” 

Artforum 19 (Summer 1981): 91. 

Parks, Addison. “April Gornik.” Arts Magazine 55 (June 
1981): 19. 

Blau, Douglas. “April Gornik at Edward Thorp.” Art in 
America 71 (September 1983): 167. 

Silverthorne, Jeanne. “April Gornik, Edward Thorp Gallery.” 

Artforum 22 (October 1983): 70. 

Glueck, Grace. “April Gornik.” The New York Times, 

23 November 1984: C20. 

Lyotard, Jean-Frangois. “The Sublime and the Avant-Garde.” 

Artforum 22 (April 1984): 36-43. 

Pardee, Hearne. “The New American Landscape.” Arts 
Magazine 58 (April 1984): 116-17. 

Cecil, Sarah. “April Gornik.” Artnews 85 (March 1985): 
144-45. 

Fisher, Jean. “April Gornik.” Artforum 23 (March 1985): 96. 
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April Gornik 


EXHIBITIONS 

Solo 

1981 Edward Thorp Gallery, New York 

1982 University of Colorado Art Galleries, Boulder, Colorado 
Edward Thorp Gallery, New York 

1983 Edward Thorp Gallery, New York 

1984 The New Gallery of Contemporary Art, Cleveland, Ohio 
Texas Gallery, Houston, Texas 

Edward Thorp Gallery, New York 

1985 Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston, Massachusetts 
Galerie Springer, Berlin, West Germany 

The Sable-Castelli Gallery, Toronto, Canada 

1986 Edward Thorp Gallery, New York 

1987 Edward Thorp Gallery, New York 

1988 The Sable-Castelli Gallery, Toronto, Canada 
University Art Museum, California State University, Long 

Beach, California 


Kohn, Michael. “Romantic Vision.” Flash Art no. 120 
(January 1985): 56-60. 

-. “April Gornik.” Flash Art no. 122 (April-May 

1985) : 39. 

Pincus-Witten, Robert. “Entries: Analytical Pubism.” Arts 
Magazine 59 (February 1985): 85-89. 

Parks, Addison. “April Gornik.” Arts Magazine 60 (Summer 

1986) : 116. 

Smith, Roberta. “The Manor in the Landscape.” The New 
York Times, 12 December 1986: C26. 

Westfall, Stephen. “April Gornik at Edward Thorp.” Art in 
America 74 (October 1986): 166,168. 

Brenson, Michael. “April Gornik.” The New York Times, 23 
October 1987: C34. 

Hess, Elizabeth. “Gornik’s Imaginary Landscapes.” The New 
York Observer, 2 November 1987:17. 

Loughery, John. “The New Romantic Landscape.” Arts 
Magazine 62 (November 1987): 107. 




Kramer, Hilton. “An Antidote to the Postmodern Blues: 
‘Realism Today’ at the National Academy.” The New York 
Observer, 28 December 1987. 

McGill, Douglas C. “Landscapes in Repose.” The New York 
Times , 13 November 1987: C36. 

Gornik, April. “Rooms in the View.” Art & Antiques 
(Summer 1988): 72-77. 

Grimes, Nancy. “April Gornik.” Artnews 87 (January 1988): 
153-54. 

Hansell, Freya. “Three Painters: Susan Rothenberg, 

April Gornik, Freya Hansell.” Bomb Magazine (Spring 
1988): 18-23. 


IlHTep XaiJiH 


BbICTABKH: 

IlepcoHajibHbie 

1978 U,eHTp coBpeMeHHoro HCKyccTBa, Hbio-OpJieaH, 
JIyn3HaHa 

1985 HHTepHaijHOHaji c MOHyMeHTOM, Hbio-HopK 

1986 MHTepHaitHOHaji c MOHy mchtob , Hbio-HopK 
TajiepeH ^aHHejib TeMnjiOH», napm*;, OpaHitna 

1987 Tajiepen «CoHHa6eHfl», Hbio-HopK 

1988 TajiepeB «BpyHO EHCHecf)6eprep», IJiopHx, IllBeMLtapHH 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Halley, Peter. “Against Post-Modernism: Reconsidering 
Ortega.” Arts Magazine 56 (November 1981): 112-15. 

-. “A Note on the ‘New Expressionism’ Phenomenon.” 

Arts Magazine 57 (March 1983): 88-89. 

-. “Nature and Culture.” Arts Magazine 58 (September 

1983) : 64-65. 

-. “The Crisis in Geometry.” Arts Magazine 58 (June 

1984) : 111-15. 

Cone, Michele. “Peter Halley.” Flash Art no. 126 (February- 
March 1986): 36-38. 

Decter, Joshua. “Peter Halley.” Arts Magazine 60 (Summer 
1986): 110. 

Foster, Hal. “Signs Taken for Wonders.” Art in America 74 
(June 1986): 80-91,139. 


Kimmelman, Michael. “Art: ‘Realism Today’ at National 
Academy.” The New York Times , 8 January 1988: C27. 
Lewallen, Constance. “Interview with April Gornik.” View 5 
(Fall 1988): 2-23. 

Loughery, John. “Landscape Painting in the Eighties: April 
Gornik, Ellen Phelan and Joan Nelson.” Arts Magazine 62 
(May 1988): 44-48. 

Nochlin, Linda. “En Plein Air: Recent Views of the Great 
Outdoors.” Interview (April 1988): 122-25. 


Peter Halley 


EXHIBITIONS 

Solo 

1978 Contemporary Arts Center, New Orleans, Louisiana 

1985 International with Monument, New York 

1986 International with Monument, New York 
Galerie Daniel Templon, Paris, France 

1987 Sonnabend Gallery, New York 

1988 Galerie Bruno Bischofberger, Zurich, Switzerland 


Heartney, Eleanor. “Neo-Geo Storms New York.” New Art 
Examiner 14 (September 1986): 28-29. 

Jones, Ronald. “Six Artists at the End of the Line: Gretchen 
Bender, Ashley Bickerton, Peter Halley, Louise Lawler, 
Anna McCollum, and Peter Nagy.” Arts Magazine 60 
(May 1986): 49-51. 

Nagy, Peter. “From Criticism to Complicity.” Flash Art no. 129 
(Summer 1986): 46-49. 

Siegel, Jeanne. “Geometry Desurfacing: Ross Bleckner, Alan 
Belcher, Ellen Carey, Peter Halley, Sherrie Levine, Philip 
Taaffe, James Welling.” Arts Magazine 60 (March 1986): 
26-32. 

Cameron, Dan. “In the Path of Peter Halley.” Arts Magazine 
62 (December 1987): 70-73. 
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Fehlau, F. “Donald Judd, Peter Halley.” Flash Art no. 135 
(Summer 1987): 93. 

Heartney, Eleanor. “The Hot New Cool Art: Simulationism.” 

Artnews 86 (January 1987): 134. 

Madoff, Steven H. “Purgatory’s Way.” Arts Magazine 61 
(March 1987): 16-19. 

Pincus-Witten, Robert. “Entries: First Nights.” Arts Magazine 
61 (January 1987): 44-45. 

Wei, L. “Talking Abstract: Part Two.” Art in America 75 
(December 1987): 112-29,171. 


Ahhctt JleMbe 


BbICTABKH: 

IlepcoHajibHbie 

1984 Kaui/ITnoxayc, Hbio-PlopK 

1986 Koin/Hbioxayc, Hbio-HopK 

1987 rajiepea «J],)koh Eaep», Hbio-HopK 
Kam/Hbioxayc, Hbio-HopK 

TajiepeH «J],aHHejib BenH6epr», JIoc-AHjpKejiec, 
KaJIHC^OpHHfl 

1988 TajiepeH «JIhccoh», JIohuoh, Ahejimh 

TajiepeH «MaTpHCK», Yancyopa ATeHHyM, TapT(}x)pT, 
KOHHeKTHKyT 

TajiepeH «PoHa To(})4)MaH», Hnicaro, Hjijimhomc 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Linker, Kate. “Eluding Definition.” Artforum 23 (December 
1984): 61-67. 

Brooks, Rosetta. “Remembrance of Objects Past.” Artforum 
25 (December 1986): 68-69. 

Cameron, Dan. “Report from the Front.” Arts Magazine 60 
(Summer 1986): 86-93. 

Indiana, Gary. “Annette Lemieux at Cash/Newhouse.” Art in 
America 74 (July 1986): 119-20. 

Raynor, Vivien. The New York Times , 12 September 1986: C21. 
Heartney, Eleanor. “Simulationism: The Hot New Cool Art.” 
Artnews 86 (January 1987): 130-37. 
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Gilbert-Rolfe, J. “Nonrepresentation in 1988: Meaning- 
Production Beyond the Scope of the Pious.” Arts 
Magazine 62 (May 1988): 30-39. 

Kuspit, Donald. “Review.” Artforum 26 (January 1988): 112— 
13. 

Ottman, K. “Peter Halley: Sonnabend Gallery.” Flash Art no. 

138 (January-February 1988): 123. 

Peter Halley: Collected Essays 1981-87. Zurich: Bruno 
Bischofberger Gallery, 1988. 

Segard, M. “Peter Halley: Rhona Hoffman Gallery.” New Art 
Examiner 15 (June 1988): 43-44. 


Annette Lemieux 


EXHIBITIONS 

Solo 

1984 Cash/Newhouse, New York 
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Reiner Roland Lang, Villingen 
Moscow Palette Association of the “Inter’ 

Vladimir Mironenko 


Yurii Petruk 

Leonid Purygin 

Refco, Inc., Chicago 

Andrei Roiter 

John Sacchi, New York 

San Francisco Museum of Modern Art 

Sergei Shutov 

Alexei Sundukov 

Edward Thorp Gallery, New York 

Jack Tilton Gallery, New York 

Gordon D. Watson, London 

Whitney Museum of American Art, New York 

Vadim Zakharov 

Anatolii Zhuravlev 

Konstantin Zvezdochetov 

and anonymous lenders 


Cooperative, Moscow 
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EXHIBITION CHECKLIST 
CIIHCOK 111*011315 E/I E H HII 


SOVIET ARTISTS 


Yurii Albert 

1. Vm Not Baselitz. 1986. 

Oil on canvas, 

39 3 /s x 39 3 /s" (100 x 100 cm.) 

Collection the Artist 

2. Form and Content No. 4. 1988. 

From the series Elitist-Democratic 

Art: Painting for Sailors. Mixed mediums on masonite, 
polyptych. 

Part I: 126 x 9Vi (320 x 24 cm.) 

Part II: 63 x 9W (160 x 24 cm.) 

Part III: 11014 x 9W (280 x 24 cm.) 

Part IV: 10214 x 9 1 / 2 " (260 x 24 cm.) 

Collection the Artist 

3. Pm Not Jasper Johns. 1981. Oil and collage on canvas, 
3V/2 x 3F/ 2 " (80x 80 cm.) 

Private collection, Philadelphia 

Vladimir Mironenko 

1. Completely Secret (Plan for World Transformation). 1988. 
Oil and acrylic on canvas, polyptych: 

78 3 /4 x 45 %" (200 x 116 cm.) each 
Part I: The Battle for Truth 
Part II: Unyielding Resistance 
Part III: Hardened Struggle 
Part IV: Stable Mutual Aid 
Part V: The Final Struggle 
Collection the Artist 

2. Ours — Yours. 1988. 

Nitro-enamel on masonite, diptych: 47J4 x 59" (120 x 150 
cm.) each 

Collection the Artist 


COBETCKME XYAOXHHKH 

lOpMH AjibSepT 

1. H He Ea3ejiHij. 1986 
Xojict, Macjio. 100 x 100 
CoScTBeHHocTb aBTopa 

2. cpopMa h conep>KaHHe JVT° 4. nojiHnrax. 1988 

Pi3 CepHH «3jIHTapHO-fleMOKpaTHHeCKOe HCKyCCTBO». 
)KHBOriHCb flJIfl MOpHKOB. 

OprajiHT, CMemaHHan TexHHKa 
FlepBaH nacTb: 320 x 24 
BTopaa nacTb: 160 x 24 
TpeTbH nacTb: 280 x 24 
HeTBepTaa nacTb: 260 x 24 
CoOcTBeHHOCTb aBTopa. 

3. % He >Kacnep JEkohc. 1981 
Xojict, KOJUiaac, Macjio. 80x80 
HacTHan kojuickuha. OwjiajiejibcfiHfl. 

BjiajtHMHp MHpOHeHKO 

1. CoBepmeHHo ceKperao. (IlnaH npeo6pa30BaHH5i MHpa) 
FIojiHnTHx. 1988 

Xojict, Macjio, aKpwji. Ka:*mafl nacTb: 200x116 
FlepBaH nacTb: IlpoeKT OwTBbi 3a npaBjjy 
BTopaa nacTb: IljiaH ynopHoro conpoTHBjieHMH 
TpeTbH nacTb: CxeMa o>KecToneHHOH 6opb6bi 
HeTBepTaH nacTb: TpacfwK crabHJibHOH B3aHMonoMom,H 
Fbrrafl nacTb: KapTa OKOHnaTejibHOH nobejjbi 

2. Hamn — Baum. Hhhthx. 1988 

OprajiHT, HHTpoaMajib. Kaacjjaa nacTb: 120x150 
CoOeTBeHHoeTb aBTopa 
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Yurii Petruk 

1. The Chameleons Holiday. 1987. 

Oil on canvas, 

59 x78 3 /4" (150x 200 cm.) 

Collection the Artist 

2. Pharaoh Laika /. 1988. 

From the series The Legend of Laika. 

Oil on canvas, 

59x 78 3 / 4 " (150 x200 cm.) 

Collection the Artist 

3. Laika the Dog. 1988. From the series The Legend of 
Laika. Oil on canvas, 78% x 118" (200 x 300 cm.) 
Collection the Artist 

Leonid Purygin 

1. Self-immolation of the Lion. 1985. 

Oil on masonite, 

92Vi x 59" (235x150 cm.) 

Collection the Artist 

2. Pipa Puryginskaia. 1985. 

Oil on wood and canvas, 

59% x 52" (152x132 cm.) 

Collection the Artist 

3. Reclining Woman. 1985. 

Oil on canvas, 

75%x56%" (192x143 cm.) 

Collection the Artist 

Andrei Roiter 

1. Unseen Voices. 1988. 

Mixed mediums on canvas, polyptych. 

Part I: Gourmand , 78% X 59" (200 x 150 cm.) 

Part II: Olympus , 78% X 59" (200 x 150 cm.) 

Part II: Number 9, 78% x 59" (200 x 150 cm.) 

Part IV: Still-Life Fragment , 74% x 55" (190 x 140 cm.) 
Part V: Whale , 74% x 55" (190 x 140 cm.) 

Part VI: Number 3 , 78% x 59" (200 x 150 cm.) 
Collection the Artist 
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K)pHH IleTpyK 

1. FIpa3flHHK xaMeneoHa, 1987 
Xojict, Macno. 150x200 
CoOcTBeHHocTb aBTopa 

2. <hapaoH «JIaHKa I». 1988 

H 3 itMKJia «JIereHfla o JIaHKe» 

Xojict, Macjio. 150 x 200 
CoOeTBeHHoeTb aBTopa 

3. CoOaKa JlaiiKa. 1988 

H3 ijHKjia «JIereHjja o JIaHKe» 

Xojict, Macjio. 200 x 300 
Co6cTBeHHOCTb aBTopa 

JleoHMA IlypbirHH 

1. CaMocoaoKeHHe JIbBa. 1985 
OprajiHT, Macjio, 235 x 150 
CoOeTBeHHoeTb aBTopa 

2. llnna FlypbirHHCKafl. 1985 
Xojict, jjepeBO, Macjio, 152 x 132 
CoOCTBeHHOCTb aBTopa 

3. JIoKautan. 1985 
Xojict, Macjio. 192 x 143 
Co6cTBeHHOCTb aBTopa 

AHApew PoflTep 

1. HeBMjtMMbie rojioca. IlojiHnTHX. 1988 
Xojict, CMeinaHHaa TexHHKa 
nepBaji nacTb: JIaKOMKa. 200 x 150 
BTopaa nacTb: OjiHMn. 200x150 
TpeTbH nacTb: HoMep 9. 200 x 150 
HeTBepTaa nacTb: OparMeHT HaTiopMOpTa. 190x140 
FbiTa h nacTb: Kht. 190 x 140 
IlIecTan nacTb: HoMep 3. 200 x 150 
Co6cTBeHHOCTb aBTopa 


Sergei Shutov 

1. Life. 1988. 

Mixed mediums on canvas, 
59x78%" (150 x 200 cm.) 
Collection the Artist 

2. Interior. 1988. 

Oil on canvas, 

78% x 59" (200x150 cm.) 
Collection the Artist 

3. Identity Card. 1988. 

Mixed mediums on canvas, 

59 x78 3 / 4 " (150x 200 cm.) 
Collection the Artist 

Alexei Sundukov 

1. Face to Face. 1988. 

Oil on canvas, 

78% x 78 3 / 4 " (200 x 200 cm.) 
Collection the Artist 

2. The Substance of Life. 1988. 

Oil on canvas, 

78 3 / 4 x 78%" (200 x 200 cm.) 
Collection the Artist. 

3. Radioactive Background. 1987. 
Oil on canvas, 

38fcx57" (98X145 cm.) 
Collection the Artist 

Vadim Zakharov 

1. C—3. 1988. 

Oil on canvas, 

59X78%" (150x200 cm.) 
Collection the Artist 

2. AS— 3. 1988. 

Oil on canvas, 

78% x 118" (200 x300 cm.) 
Collection the Artist 

3. Untitled. 1988. 

Oil on canvas, 

78% x 118" (200 x300 cm.) 
Collection the Artist 


Cepreft lllyTOB 

1. )Kh3hi>. 1988 

Xojict, CMemaHHaa TexHHKa. 150 x 200 
CoOcTBeHHOCTb aBTopa 

2. PiHTepbep. 1988 
Xojict, Macjio. 200 x 150 
CoOeTBeHHoeTb aBTopa 

3. YflocTOBepeHHe jihhhocth. 1988 
Xojict, CMeuiamiafl TexHHKa. 150x200 
CoOeTBeliHoeTb aBTopa 

AjieKcen CyHflyKOB 

1. AHc£>ac. 1988 

Xojict, Macjio. 200x200 
CoOCTBeHHOCTb aBTopa 

2. BemecTBO >km3hh. 1988 
Xojict, Macjio. 200 x 200 
CoOeTBeHHoeTb aBTopa 

3. PaflHOaKTHBHbIM c})OH. 1987 
Xojict, Macjio. 98 x 145 
CodcTBeHHOCTb aBTopa 

BaflHM 3axapoB 

1. C — 3.1988 

Xojict, Macjio. 150x200 
CoSCTBeHHOCTb aBTopa 

2. AS —3. 1988 

Xojict, Macjio. 200 x 300 
CodcTBeHHOCTb aBTopa 

3. Be3 Ha3BaHMB. 1988 
Xojict, Macjio. 200 x 300 
CoOeTBeHHoeTb aBTopa 
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Anatolii Zhuravlev 

1. Feeling. 1988. 

Oil and enamel on canvas, 

55 x78 3 / 4 " (140x 200 cm.) 

Collection the Moscow Palette Association of the “Inter” 
cooperative, Moscow 

2. Untitled. 1988. 

Oil and enamel on canvas, 

78 3 / 4 x 55" (200 x140 cm.) 

Collection the Artist 

3. Greetings I. 1987. 

Oil and enamel on canvas, 

78 3 / 4 x 78 3 / 4 " (200 x 200 cm.) 

Collection the Artist 

Konstantin Zvezdochetov 

1. From the series Perdo. 1988. 

Mixed mediums on masonite and canvas, installation in four 
parts. 

Part I (center): oil on canvas, 45 Va X 27^2" (115 x 70 cm.) 
Part II (left): oil on masonite, 49 Va x 78 3 /4" (125 x 200 cm.) 
Part III (fence): masonite, 57 x 53" (145 x 135 cm.) 

Part IV: (frame): oil on masonite and wood, 

82!6 x 78%" (210x200 cm.) 

Collection V. Zakharov, Moscow 

2. From the series Perdo. 1986. 

Rainer Roland Lang, Villingen 

3. RA — 3. From the series Perdo. 1986. 

Rainer Roland Lang, Villingen 
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AHaTOJiHH )KypaBjieB 

1. HyBCTBO. 1988 

Xojict, Macjio, OMajib. 140 x 200 

CoOcTBeHHOCTb o6 r beflMHeHMH «MocKOBCKaH najiHTpa» 
KOMiuieKCHoro KOonepaTHBa «PiHTep», MocKBa 

2. Ee3 Ha3BaHH5i. 1988 

Xojict, Macjio, 3Majib. 200x140 
Co6cTBeHHOCTb aBTopa 

3. llpMBeTCTBHe 1.1987 

Xojict, Macjio, 3Majib. 200 x 200 
CodcTBeHHOCTb aBTopa 

KOHCTaHTMH 3Be3flOMCTOB 

1. H3 cepwH «FIepjto» 

HHCTajuiflijHfl H3 4 nacre#. 1988 
OprajiHT, xojict, CMemaHHan TexHMKa 

IlepBaH nacTb (ueHTpajibHaa): xojict, Macjio. 115 x70 
BTopan nacTb (jieBaa): oprajiHT, Macjio. 125 x 200 
TpeTbH nacTb (3a6op): oprajiHT. 145 x 135 
HeTBepTaH nacrb (paMa): oprajiHT, aepeBO, Macjio. 

210x200 

Pi3 KOJiJieKitHH B. 3axapoBa, MocKBa 

2. PA = 3. H3 cepHM «nepao». 1986 
HacTHaa KOJiJieKitMH, BepH 
PaHHap PojiaHa JIaHr, BHjui3Hr3H 

3. H3 cepHM «FIepao». 1986 
HacTHaa kojuickumh, BepH 
PawHap Pojiami JIaHr, Bhjiji3hf3h 


AMEPHKAHCKHE XYAO)KHMKH 


flaBMn EaflTec 

1. OrpoHTejib npHCTaHH, 1987 

Macjio, xojict, 72 x 60" (182,9 x 152,4 cm.) 
flejiaBepcKHM My3en ncxyccTBa, YHJiMHHrroH 
d>. B. Jly IToht OoHfl 

2. Mhtxhh poT, 1988 
Macuo, xojict 

96x78" (243,8x198,1 cm.) 

rajiepea ncxyccTBa KopKopaH, BaniHHrTOH, JJ.C. 
Flojjapox ot »:eHCKoro xoMHTeTa 

3. Bojioto, 1988 
Macjio, xojict 

96x78" (243,8x198,1 cm.) 

HacTHaa xojuiexijHfl flajuiac, Texcac 

Pocc EjieKHep 

1. EpaTCKHe rnnara, 1986 
Macjio, xojict 

108x84" (274,3x213,4 cm.) 

CeMeHHbiH c{)OHfl Ejih Epofl 

2. ApxHTexTypa He6a III, 1988 
Macjio, xojict 

106x92" (269,2x233,7 cm.) 

CoOpaHMe 3jiaHH h BepHep flaHHxeiiccep, Hbio-Hopx 

3. HacflBoe, 1988 
Macjio, xojict 

108x60" (274,3x152,4 cm.) 

CeMeHHbiH cf)OHa Ejih Epon 

KpHCTO(J)ep EpayH 

1. flepeBO, BOfla, pox, 1985 

Macjio, yrojibHbiH xapaHaam, xojict 
80 Vs x 120 1 // (203,5 x 305,5 cm.) 

CaH(|)paHi;HCCXHH My3en MoaepH ApT, Accou,HaaHH 
ApT-flHJIJiepOB 

OoHa npno6peTeHHH 85. 805 A-B 

2. PhmeHcxafl pacui,ejiHHa, 1989 
Macjio, xojict 

Kojuiexi^HH xyao>xHHxa, Jiio6e3Hoe npeaocTaBJieHHe 
ranepen «IIayjib Ahtjihm», CaH-OpaHancxo 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


David Bates 

1. The Dock Builder. 1987. 

Oil on canvas, 72 x 60" (182.9 x 152.4 cm.). Delaware Art 
Museum, Wilmington. F.V. DuPont Fund 

2. Cottonmouth. 1988. 

Oil on canvas, 96 x 78" (243.8 x 198.1 cm.). Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. Gift of the Women’s 
Committee, 1989. 

3. Pennywort Pool. 1988. 

Oil on canvas, 96 x 78" (243.8 x 198.1 cm.). Private collec¬ 
tion, Dallas 

Ross Bleckner 

1. Brothers 1 Swords. 1986. 

Oil on canvas, 108 x 84" (274.3 x 213.4 cm.). The Eli 
Broad Family Foundation. 

2. Architecture of the Sky III. 1988. 

Oil on canvas, 106 x 92" (269.2 x 233.7 cm.). Collection 
Elaine and Werner Dannheisser, New York. 

3. Us Two. 1988. 

Oil on canvas, 108 x 60" (274.3 x 152.4 cm.). The Eli 
Broad Family Foundation. 

Christopher Brown 

1. Wood, Water, Rock. 1985. 

Oil and charcoal on canvas, 80!/s x 12014" (203.5 x 305.5 
cm.). San Francisco Museum of Modern Art, Art Dealers 
Association Fund Purchase 

2. Indian Split. 1989. 

Oil on canvas, 80 X 144" (203.2 x 365.8 cm.). Collection 
the Artist. Courtesy Gallery Paule Anglim, San Francisco 

3. November 19,1863. 1989. 

Oil on canvas, 104 x 105" (264.2 x 266.7 cm.). Private 
collection. Courtesy Gallery Paule Anglim, San Francisco 
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3. 19 Hoa6p5i 1863 r., 1989 

Macjio, xojict 

104x105" (264,2x266,7 cm.) 

Hacraafl kojuickuha 

JIio6e3Hoe npeaocTaBJieHMe rajiepen «IIayjib Ahfjihm», 
CaH-<l>paHitHCKO 

3 flnpeji FopHHK 

1. Cbct nepea jio>KjieM, 1987 
Macjio, xojict 

92x74" (235,5x188 cm.) 

JIio6e3Hoe npejiocTaBJieHMe rajiepeH «3nBapa Tpon», 
HbK)-PlopK 

2. TponHHecKan nycTbma, 1987 
Macjio, xojict 

76x100" (193x254 cm.) 

Kojuieiojiifl rajiepen «3flBap,a Tpon», Hbio-HopK 

3. Mofl>KaKap, 1988 
Macjio, xojict 
72x100" (182,9x254 cm.) 

JIio6e3Hoe npejjocTaBjieHHe rajiepen «3jiBapji Tpon», 
Hbio-MopK 

IleTep XajiJiefl 

1. >KejiTa5i TiopbMa c nofl3eMHbiMH Tpy6aMH, 1985 
Akpmjihk, pOJIJieTeKC, XOJICT 

68 x 64" (172,7x162,6 cm.) 

CoOpaHHe ,n,>KOHa Cann, Hbio-HopK 

JIio 6 e 3 Hoe npejiocTaBjieHHe rajiepeH «CoHHa 6 eHn», 

Hbio-HopK 

2. Ajic})aBHJiji, 1987 
Akphjihk, XOJICT 
62x92" (157,5x233,7 cm.) 

CoOpaHHe 3 jiaHH h BepHep AaHHxeiiccep, Hbio-HopK 
JIio 6 e 3 Hoe npejiocTaBjieHHe rajiepeH «CoHHa 6 eim», 
Hbio-HopK 

3. flBe KaMepbi c Tpy6onpoBoaoM, 1987 
Akphjihk, pOJIJieTeKC, XOJICT 
78x155" (198,1x393,7 cm.) 

My 3 en hm. CojiOMOHa TyrreHxeHMa, Hbio-HopK. 
ripHoOpeTeHHe (|)OHjiaMH no>xepTBOBaHHH fleHHC 
h 3Hflpio Coji h Ejijihh Coji JJchhhcoh 
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April Gornik 

1. Light Before Rain. 1987. 

Oil on linen, 92 x 74" (233.5 x 188 cm.). Courtesy Edward 
Thorp Gallery, New York 

2. Tropical Wilderness. 1987. 

Oil on linen, 76 x 100" (193 x 254 cm.). Collection Edward 
Thorp Gallery, New York 

3. Mojacar. 1988. 

Oil on linen, 72 x 100" (182.9 x 254 cm.). 

Courtesy Edward Thorp Gallery, New York 

Peter Halley 

1. Yellow Prison with Underground Conduit. 1985. 

Day-Glo acrylic and roll-a-tex on canvas, 68 x 64" 

(172.7 x 162.6 cm.). Collection John Sacchi, New York. 
Courtesy Sonnabend Gallery, New York 

2. Alphaville. 1987. 

Day-Glo acrylic and acrylic on canvas, 62 X 92" 

(157.5 x 233.7 cm.). Collection Elaine and Werner 
Dannheisser, New York. 

3. Two Cells with Conduit. 1987. 

Day-Glo acrylic, acrylic, and roll-a-tex on canvas, 78 x 155" 
(198.1 x 393.7 cm.). The Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum, New York. Purchased with funds contributed by 
Denise and Andrew Saul and Ellyn and Saul Dennison 

Annette Lemieux 

1. John Wayne. 1986. 

Oil on canvas, 72 x 92" (182.9 x 233.7 cm.). Collection 
Refco Corporation, Chicago. 

2. Something for the Boys. 1988. 

Latex and ribbon on canvas, 99 x 19Vi x SVi”. 

(251.5 x 201.9 x 14 cm.) Collection Rhona Hoffman, Chi¬ 
cago. 

3. Baby Bunting. 1988. 

Latex and acrylic on canvas, 84 x 132" (213.5 x 333.5 cm.) 
Collection Gordon Watson, London. 







Ahhctt JleMte 

1. J],>koh YaHH, 1989 
Macjio, xojict 

72x92" (182,9x233,7 cm.) 

Co6paHHe KopnopaijHH Pec})KO, HnKaro 

2. Koe-HTO fljia MajibMHKOB, 1988 
JIaTeKC, jieHTa, xojict 

99 x 79Vi x 51 Vi" (251,5 x 201,9 x 14 cm.) 

CoOpaHHe PoHbi Xoc})c|)MaH, HHKaro 

3. fleTCKHe nrpbi, 1988 
JIaTeKC, aKpHJIHK, xojict 

841/20 x 132 Vi 2 " (213,5 x 333,5 cm.) 

CoOpaHHe TopaoHa YaTCOHa, JIohaoh 

Pe6eKKa IIiopnoM 

1. IlepBoe anpejia, 1988 
Macjio, xojict 

96x120" (243,8x304,8 cm.) 

JIio6e3Hoe npeaocTaBJieHHe rajiepeM «,n,>KaK Thjitoh», 
Hbio-HopK 

2. TeHb 3to, 1988 
Macjio, xojict 

84x60" (213,4x152,4 cm.) 

JIio6e3Hoe npeaocTaBJieHMe rajiepen «JX>KaK Thjitoh», 
Hbio-HopK 

3. CTaracTHKa, 1988 
Macjio, xojict 

96x120" (243,8x304,8 cm.) 

JIio6e3Hoe npeaocraBjieHHe rajiepeM «,I],>KaK Thjitoh», 
Hbio-HopK 

J],3BHfl CaJIJIM 

1. TeHHwcoH, 1984 
Akphjihk, Macjio, xojict 
78x117" (198,1x297,2 cm.) 

HacTHoe coOpaHHe 

JIio6e3Hoe npeflocTaBJiemie rajiepen «M3pn ByH», 
Hbio-HopK 

2. flbHBOJIbCKHH PoJiaHJI, 1987 
Akphjihk, Macjio, xojict 
96x138" (243,8x350,5 cm.) 

Co6paHHe Ejih h 3jiht JI. Bpoa 


Rebecca Purdum 

1. April First. 1988. 

Oil on canvas, 96 x 120" (243.8 x 304.8 cm.). Private col¬ 
lection. Courtesy Jack Tilton Gallery, New York 

2. Shadow This. 1988. 

Oil on canvas, 84 x 60" (213.4 x 152.4 cm.). Private collec¬ 
tion. Courtesy Jack Tilton Gallery, New York 

3. Statistic. 1988. 

Oil on canvas, 96 x 120". (243.8 x 304.8 cm.). Private 
collection. Courtesy Jack Tilton Gallery, New York 

David Salle 

1. Tennyson. 1984. 

Acrylic and oil on canvas, 78 x 117" (198.1 x 297.2 cm.). 
Private collection. Courtesy Mary Boone Gallery, New York 

2. Demonic Roland. 1987. 

Acrylic and oil on canvas, 96 x 138" (243.8 x 350.5 cm.). 
The Eli and Edythe L. Broad Collection. 

3. Symphony Concertante I. 1987. 

Acrylic and oil on canvas and linen (3-part painting), 

110 x 96" (279.4 x 243.8 cm.). Collection Leo Castelli, New 
York. 

Donald Sultan 

1. Early Morning May 20,1986. 1986. 

Latex and tar on tile over masonite, 96^2 x 97" 

(245.1 X 246.4 cm.). Private collection. Courtesy 
BlumHelman Gallery, New York 

2. Gladiolas in a Chinese Pot December 2,1988. 1988. 

Latex, tar, and silkscreen, 96^2 x 97" (245.1 X 264.4 cm.). 
Private collection. Promised gift to Friends Seminary, New 
York. Courtesy BlumHelman Gallery, New York 

3. Pears on a Branch February 3,1988. 1988. 

Tar, spackle, and oil on tile over masonite. 96 x 96" 

(243.8 x 243.8 cm.). Private collection. Courtesy 
BlumHelman Gallery, New York 
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3. Chm^ohmh «KoHijepTaHTe I», 1987 

Axpujinx, Macjio, xojict (3-x Hacraan xoMno3Hu,H5i) 
110x96" (279,4x243,8 cm.) 

CoOpaHHe Jleo KacTejiJiH, Hbio-FIopx 

floHajm CajiTaH 

1. PaHHee yTpo 20 Maa 1986,1986 
JlaTexc, CMOJia Ha oprajiHTe, Ma30HHT 
96 V 2 x 97" (245,1 x 246,4 cm.) 

HacTHoe coOpaHne 

JIio6e3Hoe npeaocTaBjieHHe rajiepeH «Ejiiom XejiMaH», 
Hbio-Hopx 

2. Diannojiyc b xHTancxoM ropmxe 2 flexa6pn 1988,1988 
JlaTexc, CMOJia, mejixorpac|)H5i 

96^2 x 97" (245,1x246,4 cm.) 

HacTHoe coOpaHHe, o6em,aHHbiH nojiapox ceMHHapnH 
«<J>peHjjc», Hbio-Mopx 

3. IpyuiH Ha BeTxe 3 c£>eBpajifl 1988,1988 

CMOJia, mnaxjieBxa, Macjio Ha oprajiHTe, Ma30HHT 
96x96" (243,8x243,8 cm.) 

HacTHoe co6paHHe 

JIio6e3Hoe npejiocTaBJieHMe rajiepeH «Ejiiom XejiMaH», 
Hbio-Mopx 

Mapx TaH3H 

1. TpnyMcf) Hbio-HopxcxoH mxojibi, 1984 
Macjio, xojict 

74x120" (188x304,8 cm.) 

My3eii aMepHxaHexoro ncxyccTBa Yhthh, Hbio-Hopx 
flap Po6epTa M. Ken P.5. 84 

2. riepeflOBoe OTCTynjieHHe, 1986 
Macjio, xojict 

94x116" (238,8x294,6 cm.) 

CeMeHHbiM c{)oha Ejim Epoa 
(He noxa3aHa b OopT YopTe) 

3. Cya riapnca II, 1987 
Macjio, xojict 

70x68" (177,8x172,7 cm.) 

Co6paHne PoOepTa M. Ken (BbiCTaBjieHa TOJibxo b OopT 
YopTe) 

4. ApecT, 1988 
Macjio, xojict 

60x140" (152,4x355,6 cm.) 

CeMeHHblH cj30HJI Ejih EpOfl 
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Mark Tansey 

1. Triumph of the New York School. 1984. 

Oil on canvas, 74 X 120" (188 x 304.8 cm.). Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York. Promised gift of 
Robert M. Kaye. 

2. Forward Retreat. 1986. 
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2a. Judgment of Paris II. 1987. 

Oil on canvas, 70 x 68" (177.8 X 172.7 cm.). Collection 
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3. Arrest, 1988. 

Oil on canvas, 60 x 140" (152.4 x 355.6 cm.) The Eli Broad 
Family Foundation. 
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